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Among the Titans of the Patagonian 
Pampas 


BY CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG, F.R.G.S 


vas late in February, and the Pata and shirt he wore the characteristie dress 
mmer had already begun to of his people—a large guanaco-skin capa 
e, but. nter or summer, winds skin cloak), worn with the fur inside, 
th terrific force across the deso and held on by the left arm, while below 
treeless pampas which from the Rio protruded the pofros, or horse-leg skin 
Negro to the Strait of Magellan are boots The broad cloth band which en 
nas Patag ia. The nomadie tribes circled his forehead held down thick black 
ig aborigines who roam them are hair. Beneath the capa, too, was the 
n as Patagonians, although charipa (broad searf belt), through which 
gr mselves they have their tribal is always thrust the inevitable knife. 
mes, the principal ones being T’ehuelche “There! On!” answered Kypay, in 
thern people) nd Puelche (north- Spanish. “ You will find five toldos in 
people ). a lagoon—enough people—enough horses 
It was in my search, for ethnic pur- you come when sun there,” and he mo 
ses, of some of the former tribe that tioned westward toward the level line of 
e late February day found me with the far-distant horizon. “ Adios!” and 
m lone gaucl (Argentine cowboy), we ing into our saddles and parted. 
Adams by name, a fropilla (troop) of Protracted travelling without an op 
é oht horses and n madrina (bell Inare), portunits to restock with meat, in our 
jogging at a steady trot westward be earch of those elusive will-o’-the Wisps. 
een the Coyle and Santa Cruz rivers. had led us into a great desert waste 
From Punta Arenas over two hundred known as “Campos altos sin agua” 
miles to one of their old camp sites on (high country without water), the onl) 
he northern bank of the Rio Gallegos, plac across the whole of this section 
nd thence to the Coyle, we had failed where game—guanaco and ostrich Ipol 
to find them, and at river fords and lone vhich we depended for food, was not 
ranches the reply was always that non plentiful. All around us as far as the 


mmittal, irresponsible idiom of Span- eye could reach stretched a_ limitless 
ish South America, “ Quien sabe!” (Who desert of hard, stony, barren ground 


ws!). Then north, then west, until broken only by patches of black, parched, 
one morning, at Tres Lagunas (Three hrub ealled maté negro, and ecasion- 
Lake Se Kvpav. a big Teh ielche, crossed - ° 
tei : . ae ‘ The guanaco is the Auchenia huanaeo, a 
ur trail in search of his fifty wild mares. },,o wild Hama—the ostrich. so called, is 
Over gaucho Lambachos (wide trousers) the Rhea dariwini 
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ally interspersed with tufts of dry, 


brown grass. 
Over this the unshod troop pounded 
steadily the gait a trot; for gallop 


on, 


your horses hereeon a long journey, and 


you may, if you are lucky, trudge your 
way sore-footed and starving to some 
lone camp, or you may leave your bones to 
bleach and glisten with those of your 
horses. One should have a large enough 


for 
each man and pack, for at least three con- 


troop to a fresh horse every day 


ust 


secutive days. Having only eight horses, 
and requiring four for saddle and cargo, 
forced us to use daily one-half our troop. 


The custom is to drive the troop tree in 
those bitter 
sweep down from the Andes 
a week at a time, 
that 
refuse to face 
saddles, 
ith 
in the dust and sharp, stinging 


gen rally breasting 
winds which 
ward, sometimes for 


with such hurricane fore 
horses frequently will 


them. Nearly lifted 


seeming with eyes, nose, 


from our 
ears, and mo 
to drink 
and kicked up in front of us, we glimpsed 
things with tear-blinded 


eyes, or vt lled 


eracked and bleeding 
hold the 


veered from the 


through lips, en- 


deavoring to animals together 


as they course, 


The level or undulating surface of the 
pampas is seared with shallow depres 
sions, or canadons, in the centre of which 
are lagunas (shallow lakes). Ilere water 
accumulates from the winter’s snow and 
rain. During the dry summer, in the 
heart of many of these ecafadons, springs, 
and consequently grass, are found, and 
these spots the traveller must reach. It 


is here that the Tehuelches pitch their 


toldos (skin tents),* usually on the west 
side, thus gaining slight protection from 
the winds. Llere, too, they dig their 
water-holes, staying until the  water- 


supply diminishes, or their restive spirits 
prompt them to pack up their toldos and 


move away. 


Suddenly we came upon a ridge of 
one of these cahnadons—a_ salt one. 
Across it, against the sun, was a herd 
of mares and two Tehuelches, one of 


He had his toldo 


were in 


whom we intercepted. 
at the 


conduete d 


camp we search of, and 


us to it. Just as the sinking 


sun, in a blaze of splendor, silver- 
selvaged the dark nimbus and made 
*Called bv the Tehuelches Ku; Toldo, 


though Spanish, is generally used. 
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the wind-rent clouds flare in 
of red gold the brown, somby 
pampas reflected and softened to old-ros 
we dropped into a second ecanadon, whe: 
tents up from tl 
ground and the level h 
rizon line of the pampas beyond. 


great flam« 


which 


five skin humped 


broke jaggedly 


back t 


wink 


They opened toward the 
the of the 
Save for some tethered horses, the car 
habitation, 


east, 


direction prevailing 


showed no sign of until 


discerned an occasional black head ov 
the low, skin windbreak which curv 
around the front opening of each told 
Their keen eves had sighted us, 

course, the moment we were over tl 


eastern sky-line. 
The Tehuelehe, without comment, rod 
his toldo. We circled 


camp, and chose a site a 


to around the 


hundred yar 

to the rear at its southerly end, affordins 
a commanding view of their camp fr 
tent Another Tehuele] 
rode over, and the » 
horse, silent and lynx-like, 
unloaded 


our 


opening. 


f 


lving on neck of |] 
watched ever 
the tired ar 
mals, the madrina, and turn 
all but them Though 

were a bit in the lee on the slope, the wit 
blew so terrifically that it was with gre: 


movement as we 
hobbled 


one of 


loose. 


difficulty we pitched our tent, which had 
a sloping back to spill the wind. 

With everything secure against pilfer 
we walked to our guide’s toldo. Hi: 


ing, 
we been mounted, we should hav« 


zaddles the 


sat 


silently at entrance unt 


asked to dismount, which is their ip 
vitation to enter. As it was, we sto 
outside. The occupants confi rreé d. + he T 


from their scant wood-supply a squa 

withdrew a few caliphate roots and place: 
them on the and the head of 
the toldo signed us to enter, indicating 


our places. With three other Amerinds 


fire embers, 


and one of the women, we sat about th 
fire in silence, while the squaw half 
filled a maté (gourd cup) with yer 

(green tea-like herb). She shortly filled 


this 
a (a long metal tub 


the gourd with boiling water; into 


he thrust a bombil! 

*Due to the misapplication of and con 
fusion arising from the use of the word 
“Indian” in reference to American ab 
origines and thus making no differentiation 
in the term between the native peoples ot 
India and the Americas, I the more 
specific ethnic Amer-ind (American 
Indian), faj. J. W. Powell. 


use 


term, 


as suggested by 


























TEHUELCHES DRINKING Matt 


1 


vith a perforated bulge on the end), and 

ided the potion to her husband, who 

proceeded to “take maté”—or, more 

terally, to suck the bitter beverage 

‘ through the bombilla. This requires no 
skill to avoid clogging the holes, 

hich are cleared by blowing back into 

he tube. The same yerba is rewatered 

me and again. Twice our host filled 


d emptied the gourd, slow ly, deliberate- 


then handed it to his neighbor with 
his right hand (for to hand it with the 
ett is to give offence). It was filled 


gain and handed to me, and so it went 
Tr 


ie rounds. 


A refusal to drink is always incon- 

i : enient and sometimes dangerous, for 

this eustom signifies a weleome to friend- 

ship. Unhygienic at its best, at times 

: it shows disease to be so evident that a 

: : tactful exeuse is a matter of  self- 

pres¢ rvation. = Muy mal ( stomaqo . 

= very bad stomach), was my last resort— 

bh 1 weak excuse and inconsistent, perhaps, 

yn when the next moment one is downing 
of c a large slice of their horse meat. 

While the maté was going the rounds, 


I : , 
L [ took eareful note of the toldo and the 


occupants. 


re j 
¥ 
- 
| 
rs 


It was divided into six com- 











IN THE BAY OF THEIR TOLDO 


partments, constructed of upright forked 
poles, others lashed 
Stretched over these, 
fur side out, was the 
of abe 


reinforced by a few 
to them crosswise. 
covering, consisting 


la rege 


it tifty guanaco-skins, sewn 
together with ostrich sinew. A large 
toldo may measure sixteen and a _ half 


feet wide, twenty-two feet deep, and at 
the front nearly eight feet high. 

Now that the cold winds of winter had 
to the Andes, 
a front covering had already been put in 


begun sweep down from 


place, with extra poles forming a sort of 


bay, this covering be let up or down, 


according to the weather. Within this 
bay is the fire, and it is here that visitors 
are received, a stranger rarely venturing 
to intrude into the toldo proper, which 


is Se] rated by the set of the pr les into 
; four to These last 
nerally sometimes 


divisions. 
though 
one is for the un- 
for the 
for the owner 
while the 
sections are usually occupied by the nu- 


from six 


are gt open, 


partitioned with skins; 


married men, one or two un- 


married women, and one 


and his wife or wives, spare 


horse-gear, and belongings. 
rolled up 
attractive ly decorated or 


merous dogs, 
in cured 
the 


These belongings are 
horse-hides, 
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which is outermost, and ranged 
the back of the toldos, 
protect the goods, hold down 


skin side, 





along at thus 
serving to 
the back against wind, and prevent easy 
intruders. The wom- 
the 


reserved for their exclusive use; and this 


under it by 


access 


en usually occupy centre divisions, 
sociological custom, in my opinion, is an 


important phase in the primitive ethics 
of the trib 

In this toldo, besides two men visitors, 
One 
busied herself with sewing guanaco-skins ; 
the others sat and 


old, blind 


features, 


were four women and some girls. 


watched us, except a 
and of 
She 


very woman, big, 


massive with gray hair. 


had probably seen a full century roll by; 
had roamed these limitless pampas when 


she had numbered her people by the 
thousands—long before the white man 
had decimated them with rum, bullets, 
clothes, and disease, and the sheep- 
rancher had shut them off with his wire 
fencing from the sea and from the 
choice camping - grounds in the richest 


cahadons and most fertile banks by the 
river mouths. 


Save for the bit of sheep ribs we were 


treasuring, and our emergency rations of 
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pe mmican and chocolate which we 


wert 


husbanding for use farther west, our sup 


A hard day 


plies were exhausted. 


and 
little to eat since morning whetted ow 
hunger for the pieces of mare’s meat, 
the staple food of the Indians, which, 


coated with the dust of the toldo, dripped 
and sputtered on a stick over the fir 
A tin of salt then 
scooped back with the dirt and sprinkled 
But fire 
septic, and hunger the best appetizer, and 


coarse was upset, 


over the meat. is a good anti 
we fell to, slashing long strips from th: 


burnt hunk, and eating with hunting 
knives and fingers. It an elementa 
sight, these powerful children of Natur 
tearing and mouthfuls 


with their perfect white teeth glistening, 


Was 


chewing great 
their dark eyes gleaming wolf-like satis 
faction, but themselves never so absorbed 
as to cease to sean furtively the sky-line. 
From could 
eye its shadow 


positions we keep 
tent. In 
a gaunt, black guanaco-hound sniffed at 
the flap, raised it, 
Inside 
of meat. 


our 


an on our own 


and disappeared with 
in. was 
My 
unceremonious. 
half of, it 


our treasured remnant 
the told 
Barely in 


from. the 


departure from 


was most 


time to yank Savage 
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TRAVELLING WITH 


rute, I rapped him over the head with 
the iron handle of my revenca (riding- 
juirt), and sent him = snarling from 
} 


the tent. 


We were now dependent upon the hos- 
| tality of the Tehuelches for food, there- 
fore horse meat with salt two or three 
times a day formed our entire menu for 
the greater part of the week we were with 
this camp. Water, too, was scarce; for 
this reason, and to attend “ Carnival” 
ind to trade at Gallegos, the camp was 
soon to pull up stakes and move south 
eastward to the outskirts of that little 
settlement. This village numbered some 
forty-five people, who owned three thou- 
sand horses and mares, which roamed 
wild over the pampas. Mares are not 
ridden by the Tehuelches, being used 
nly for breeding and food. 

One day our attention was attracted 
by the grunt of a half-breed, and every 
eye looked toward a point on the east- 
ward horizon. Three horsemen came 
riding down, rollicking in their saddles, 
and passing back and forth a bottle con- 
taining wachiki, or aquardiente, a vile 
brandy concoction, sold to the Tehuelches 
by wandering Argentine traders and half- 











TIRED TROPILLA 


breeds. They had ridden their animals 
hard from a distant camp, and had 
brought up at the toldo; one hiccoughed 
in Spanish that he was “riding a bul- 
lock,” and both rode on to Munos’s, the 
half-breed’s toldo, in front of our tent. 

A few hilarious shouts drifted to us 
from the neighboring toldo, then all was 
juiet on the great pampas, except the 
faint sound of the madrina’s bell and an 
occasional neigh, which reassured us that 
our troop had not yet wandered far. 1 
wrote late that night, until the candle 
burned close to the stoek of my. Winches- 
ter, on which it rested. We had at last 
found the Tehuelches. 

The next morning we were astir while 
the dawn was still gray and the frosty 
air chilled one to the marrow. The toldos, 
like rounded hummocks, loomed big and 
mysterious in front of us; not a curl of 
smoke rose skyward; absolute silence 
hung over everything, except when an 
occasional wind gust buckled the tent; 
for it was the hour when men and dogs 
sleep heaviest. 

Pampas custom is to turn all horses 
loose but one, which is tethered for 
rounding up the troop and driving them 

















A TYPICAL TOLDO WITH HORSE 


back to camp the next morning. Tv 


tether a horse on the barren pampas is 
not always easy, so perhaps next to con- 
sideration of their feed, a single maté- 
negro, maté-verdi, or caliphate bush de- 


termines a camp site. In such a country 
one should always carry a steel screw 
tethering-pin. Unless good vega grass is 


found, the madrina, the troop leader, is 
hobbled, which forces her to hump along 
with her fore feet close together. We 
hobbled the alazan (chestnut)* also, as 
he had a habit of travelling at night, 
for we wished to take no chance of the 
troop straying far, mixing with the herds 
of the Tehuelches, or being stolen by 
“bad men” or the Tehuelches themselves. 

In pre-equine days, terminating with 
the Spanish invasion, these sons of the 
pampas lived a much more athletic ex- 
istence; for to-day the Tehuelche, like 
the gaucho, will not walk a hundred 
yards if his horse is close at hand, and 
it usually is. To the horse is probably 
due the disappearance of the sling and 
the bow and arrow, as well as the more 
prevalent use of that unique and charac- 
teristic weapon of the pampas, the bole- 
adore 8s, or holas. 

This consists of two or three raw- 
hide-covered balls, connected by raw- 

*On the pampas horses are named ac 
cording to their colors or markings. 





MEAT DRYING ON THE POLES 


hide, to be swung around the head, and 
hurled from the saddle by one of th 
balls, slightly egg-shaped, called th 
manlita, or hand-ball, with the result 
that the quarry is entangled around th 
legs, and incidentally struck and pound 
ed by the balls themselves. The mor 
primitive bolas were round stones, t 


which rawhide guanaco thongs were a 
tached in a groove. Later these wer 
covered with rawhide for horses, and the 
lines doubled, and now many bola leath 
ers are filled with shot or iron. Three 
balled bolas are used for horses, whik 
two balls serve for ostrich and some 

times guanaco, which are bolaed about 
the neck. A single ball, called the bo 

perdida (lost ball), with an attached 
string, used as a hurling-stone, was un 
doubtedly the most primitive form of this 
formidable weapon. Horses are never 
bolaed by a man on foot, for the obvious 
reason that they must be taught not t 
fear a man coming thus, this precaution 
enabling a lone dismounted man to ap 
proach his horse. 

Thus the coming of the horse into 
Patagonia has greatly facilitated the 
nomadie Tehuelche’s travelling, increased 
his efficiency in procuring game, and, 
because of his taste for mare’s flesh 
greatly reduced the constant necessity of 
securing guanaco and ostrich for food. 
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\lthough facilitating the procuring of 
e necessities of life, it has also mad 
sier the acquiring of that poisonous 


moralizer of the Tehuelche—aguar 


[he eupidity of these people for horses 
s been the cause of many a raid on the 
ntier settlements, and tales of their 
ruelty at such times are recounted by 
of the oldest settlers just as acts 
the white man’s barbarity are re- 
mbered and retold by the Tehuelche 
| people. 
r) 


en of physical manhood. Few of thos 


ie Tehuelehe is a magnificent speci- 


I met weighed under one hundred and 
ehty pounds; their average height was 
er five feet ten inches; but it was their 
ge bulk and enormous strength that 
npressed me most. I have little doubt 
at the earlier generations, particularly 
fore the contact of civilization, aver 

aged over six feet. Even as late as 1852, 

Bourne, a captive, a man of five feet 
n, stated he could easily stand under 
e arms of many of them; hence the 

reports of the old explorers of a giant 
ce is less fabulous than it might at 

first seem; indeed, if we relate their 
height to that of the average European, 
the report seems true. The women are 
large and heavy, some of the younger 
ones are comely, while all have that mod- 
reserve which I have always found 
among aboriginal women. Straight black 
hair, broad faces, high, heavy cheek- 
bones, and slightly oblique, narrow eyes 
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give both men and women a Mongol east 
if features, which, with their cinnamon 


colored skin, tanned red, and _ several 
values lower on exposed parts, produces 
a strong resemblance to North Amerinds. 

Normally they are a peaceable and 
kindly people, vet they are impulsive, 
capable of strong prejudices, very re- 
vengeful, and—often with good reason 
suspicious of strangers. ‘They are not 
to be trifled with, and when under the 
influence of drink are brutal and dan- 
gerous. They show love for their chil- 
dren and wives and kindness to their 
old people. They are divided into 
numerous tribes or groups, each having 
its chief or cacique, upon whom the 
burdens of government rest but lightly. 
The eacique of the tribe to whom. this 
village belonged was then at another 
camp. They believe in a good and an 
evil spirit, whom they propitiate, and 
have many stories, myths, and _ super- 
stitions connected with the sun, moon, 
and stars, while the slaving of horses 
and drinking of blood form a conspiec- 
uous part in their superstitions, birth, 
marriage, and death ceremonies, many of 
which are most repulsive. 

When Magellan first passed through 
the Strait there were perhaps no _ less 


than ten thousand Patagonians roaming 
from the Rio Negro to the Strait, whil 
to-day, driven back from the littoral to 
the high pampas and the foot-hills of the 
Andes, altogether they would probably 
not total over five hundred. 
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MAP SHOWING ROUTE FROM 


R te 1 ute t 


Two days we spent quietly and _ profit- 


g them, living and 


nditions of their life, 


ably amu studying 


the « the only dis- 
cord being occasioned by their resentment 
ise of pencil and camera, the theft 
bolas which Adams left out- 
side our tent, and the importunate in- 


of my 


{ 


ot some fine 


sistence and surreptitious methods of 
Munos, the 


to secure my 


( he ster 


half-breed, in his attempts 
limited Win- 


ammunition. 


supply of 


Late the second afternoon a sinister- 
looking half-breed, and Casimiro, a strap- 
ping big Tehuelche, rode in, half drunk. 
Later the two came to our tent and in- 
sisted on having something to eat. 

Vo hay” (There is nothing), Adams 
replied; but spying one of the cakes of 
choeolate of our emergency rations which 
we were repacking, the Tehuelche reached 
his long arm for it. Anticipating the 
action, [ seeured the cake and _ started 
to break off W ithout 
any hesitaney, the big hand shot out 


a piece for him. 


in and grabbed it from mine. Using 


— 


er 





GALLEGOS TO LAGO ARGENTINO 


ine amy ite 


discretion, | swallowed my feelings whil 
he swallowed the chocolate. 

Shortly after they left us, noises a 
eries told us that unrest was brewing i 
Indistinet 


forms galloped in across the pampas, but 


the formerly peaceful camp. 
it was now too dark to see who they 
were. The shrouded 
everything in its dark blueness, the glow 


night completely 
of the fires glimpsed red through rent 
of the toldos, and 
weird cries and guttural shouts told al 


or hole in the backs 
too plainly that not only liquor but a 
ger was upon them. We blew out our 
candle early, that the dull luminous tri 
angle of our lighted tent might not at 
tract attention. 

It was well after eleven o’clock, per 
haps, when, lying on my guanaco-skins, 
head at the tent opening, looking toward 
the toldos. I made out two dark figures 
tent. When 
within some thirty feet, the shorter shift- 
ed his belt and adjusted his 
Nudging Adams, already 


quietly approaching our 


knife 


drowsing, I 
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TENT AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS PACKED 4 SINGLE HORSI 
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i We put on our 
ve-belts, | 1 mv rifle beside me, 
re { Colt’s 
() } (What d you want? 
S (the ngzures ved toward 
The sud es t their halting as 
1 we hat thev had t expected t 
i rt 


I Ti 
/ ( »?—cor las?” (llave 
rtridge ith bullets ¢ rutily ce 
lk he bigge1 They were the half 
reed . 4 ! hose big frame 
pletely led the pening, and the 
have pushed their into our 
e tent, had e 1 del rately e1 
ed rselves in the gay Neither 
! l riendly 1h ul; ( S miro wa 
reatening nd i lent is he shoved 
‘ ! t into mine, and the 
r I his I hed bre it] pervaded 
nt Th ! ammunitior ve had 
: I n use, and s e told 
m 11 neertain manner. It was a 
2 half-hour that we sat ther In tine 
tarlight, half on our knees, ready 
nticipate ntoward movement 


Pulling a bottle from his shirt, th 


then 


breed drat Casimiro gulped 
vn some of the vile stuff a oes 
Drink) he growled ‘ Better take “ 
(dar lwice it was necessary for 
Ss 1 ed n the warm, vile wachiki, 
r r visitors were satisfied and tool 
eir leave 
Adams s ed watch for a while, but 
I could not sleep, and soon relieved hin 
By midnight the camp had lapsed into 
iet. Through my long watch I failed 


to eatch the sound of the madrina’s bell. 


and with the first raising of the curtain 
f night I strained anxi 
lirection had tethered the sino 
dark bay) LHe could not be 
half-light—perhaps 
at; and | 
bush, to find 
and all. 
Another tent 
half-breed’s in 


during the night by some 


us eves in the 
1 

vhere we 
seen in the 
down, 


he was lving 


ran toward his tethering- 


him rone tethe ring rope 
pitched 
front of us 
g Argentine 
were the cause of the de 


cargqueros 


caught my eve, 


next to the 


who 
bauch. Chey 
loaded 

ith them, and, as is their custom, were 
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track rs, 


brought two heavily 


rum (pack animals) 
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repare t camp dl h here ntil they 
‘ ed their en i@ exchang I 
he lardient To hat tine 
Pitan the pampas sacrifices his beau 
| guana ( kins, his healthy body 

i his simple, primitive soul 
he ws rarely touch drink, and 
I t eep rol thie niet! ! wing 
el that the ‘ ns hi rd-car ed 
el ( have thfully and 
sewn int p may go in 


and that, too, it is often the pre 


! r of bl dy and tal atfray W hen 
evitable happens, and, by fierce gut- 

I ths id the glare f bloodshot 
the men give vent t all the fierce 

! f their natures, the women 

e every device possible, often at great 
risk, to obtain and secrete their knives 
\\ lecided to borrow a horse from 


Adams 


} | while | 

t ed camp with our belongings. 
Se smoke from Munos’s toldo, we 
ve} r t it With him were two 
dden, insolent half breed but 

Mani vas perfectly sober. Eving my 
( t he ddenly demanded it. On 
r is a il ind | ul ire not 

parted, t he w nsistent, and 

( re pat ng f his last el irqui 

ll had the favor of the loan of a 

horse . | complied, first removing 


e cartridges After some explaining, 
1 the promise of a round later of 


Winchester .44, a horse as brought for 
] 
i 


disappeared over a 


vesterday a peaceful 


imp busy with the arts of its simple life, 

day tl little canador as a veritable 
Gehenna of unrest; t men brawling; 
the women, drowsy from a sleepl night 
ind burdened with the responsibilities of 


UNngZTAacLoOUs 5 


morose and 
ven the dogs, at all 


kee pit YF peace 


times surly, wer 


more vicious than usual Meanwhile a 
half-breed and the Argentine traders had 
a lded to their stock ot guanae skins, 
eveitually to sell them at Gallegos and 


(Punta Arenas). 


ind ho sign of 


Point 


hours 


Sandy 
Stl 
Adam 


¢ 


passed 
which gave me concern not 
but for Adam 


forenoon slipped by 


or the 
Then the 
afternoon did h 


troop, 


} 


break the sky 
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the troop. Tracking them had been well- 
nigh impossible over the sections trodden 
by the Amerinds’ herds of wild horses, 
now They had 


miles ) 


grazing to the 
travelled half-way (fifteen 
to Tres Lagunas. The 
long hike was evident: the 


south. 
back 
reason of their 
madrina’s raw- 
fetlock 
other loop had 
pampas fox. 


hide hobble was around but one 
of the 


chewed apart by 


mare the been 

Horse meat was getting low, and the 
Tehuelches asked us to accompany them 
next day on an ostrich-hunt. Not wish- 
ing to the tent 
declined, whe reupon we 


be separated or to leave 
unprotected, we 
received information unpleasant as it was 
une xpected that the men were later go- 
ing to hunt at Lago Argentino (Lake Ar- 
gentine),and intended accompanying us 
on our departure. “ The Lago ” was nearly 
a hundred miles westward, and this sud- 
den change in their plans from going 
east to Gallegos was not agreeable. Say- 
ing we should probably change our own 
plans and go south to the Coyle to visit 
a lone ranch there, we shortly repaired 
to our tent. 


Ilere Adams that all his 


extra revolver cartridges which had been 


discovered 


placed In my saddle-bags were gone, and 


that the 
empty 


chambers of his revolver were 
the latter mishap probably due to 
his own carelessness, but the former em- 
phasizing the fact that Tehuelches, liquor, 


and white men do not blend. S 


» we 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE 





decided to hobble two of the horses that 
night, and doubly secure the tethere 
one, and the next day to move on. 
With the setting of the sun came ag: 
the flaming breath of 
winds them 
pampas a 
Later th 


drink, and th 
over the dul 
wilder 


swept with 
twilighted 


carousing. 


medley ( 
lulled, an 
the fires of camp and died out 
Through the night I sat watch in thx 
tent opening, wrapped in my 


wind 


ore’y 


fuanact 
Above 
pulsated with a 
scintillating Pleiades; throug! 
this Galaxy of the South signs of a ne 


skin to keep out the bitter cold. 
the clear, cold heaven: 


million 


zodiac, unknown to the ancients of the 
braided in 
So on toward the Milky 
Way spread its luminous glow, her 
punctuated by the brilliant constella 
tions of Magellan’s Clouds, there by that 
dark gap, the Coal Sack, through which 
the strongest 


old world, 


jewelled glitt r 


Antarctie the 


te ke scope 


reveals no star. 
while almost above me the _ brilliant 
Southern Cross and The _ Pointers 
slowly swung their course through thé 


are of night. 
Yonder red 


pampas by night, 


men, as they rick the 
point, as did their fa 
thers with their spears, each to his own 
star, toward which he shall ride on the 
last Great Hunt, and set their vigils by 
the swing of the Ostrich’s Foot (South- 
ern Cross), and think perchance of their 
quarry of the morrow as they view th 
dual glint of the 
Boleadores (The 











Pointe rs). 
Those 


drous nights on those 


were wonh- 


far - away pampas 
The 
now on the 

d u | l, 


things on the 


reaches. moon 
was 

wane, and 
near- 
by ground 
distinct. A pampas 
fox, attracted by the 
smell of our leather 
gear and 


were in- 


guanaco 
skins, suddenly nosed 
around the tent. With 
a snarl he side- 
jumped, then sat 
haunched at a_ re- 








TEHUELCHE AND HALF-BREED VISITING OUR TENT TO TRADE FOR AMMUNITION 





spectful distance, as 
I knew by the coal- 
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AMONG THE TITANS OF 


Later they disappeared, and my 


T 


darkne ss tor the 


ped in the 
ig, indistinct hump, a second, 
slowly approached along 
Puma?’ No 
half-breeds or 
little, but 
ild neither 
uur tent nor 
a gun should be 
on eit he r side. 
purpos 
against u 


of 


gear, 


men. 
Indians, it 


it did matter that 


being 
lice e 
iring 


al | 


sec 


merely 

ittered in his sleep, 

I stepped out with 
Winchester 
gainst thie back 
tent, 


be 


seen, and 


( the 

me could 
ndistinetly 
around to the 

in: the 


| and 


stopp 
closet t he 
nd, he 


me lengthens under 


rures 


Zz conditions; 
have been a quarter-hour 
moved again; then so did 
and they 


during 


I 
dis 


and a wait, 


pause 
lved backward int 
which there came the accicde ntal click of 


rite 


th« darkness, 


barrel against a stone. 
the cold 


Every sense 


dragged 
to a 


Slow night hours 


Ly 


along. was strained ‘ 
tenseness which made the soughing winds 
the little 


things. It was the second 


voices and grass hum- 


seem 


moving 


without sleep, and constant peer 


inserutablk darkness made my 


ids drowse, when a turn around the tent 


id also 


attack in 


. 
me, as d my recol 


1 recent Terra del 
Ona fell 

rs at night, crushing their tent 

We 

tent 


Indians, who upon 
stabbing them through it. 
reed the walls of 
by banking it with 


saddles ) and saddles. 


Perhaps th 


wn 


ad reinf our own 


our alforqas (pack- 


most cheering thing 


those long hours was the occa- 


through 


PHE 


PATAGONIAN PAMPAS 


madrina’s bell and 


the 


the 


of 


sional sound 


the faint tethered horse, 


shadow of 
I 
intil 
the 


in 


the night 


dropped below the 


and when great 
into 
ised 
least 


their 


sky-line, rolled 


my guanaco-skins and slept aro 
Adams. In the forenoon 


intoxicated Tehuelches 


by 


brought 





TEHUELCHE WOMEN 


had their in- 
going on 


flat belly 


reester, and only a f 


ipe 


changed 
the 


the Vv not 
of 


a 


hors« S$; 
ostrich-hunt ; 
food- 


‘ew secant junks of 


tention 
besides, good 
charqui now ornamented the forked 
of the toldos. Yet withal, what 
they had was generously shared with 1 

But there were many who did not eat 


at day, and the 


up 
rights 
Is. 


camp presented a scene 
it pitiful. Those 


debauchees the women had forced out-ol- 


t] 
as unsightly as as 
doors, and others. lay on the ground along 
the sides and back of each toldo 
a dr inl insensible To the 
of irthright. 


hounds, deprived of their 


in 
it- 


men 
cen stupor, gre% 
Even 


la 


their pampas | 


ness 
the 

inert 
By 
r the horizon. 
the troop. 
advantage of the 
get clear of the camp, and thus 
their threat to 
Mean- 
the al- 


rest, y 
beside their masters. 

noon the ostrich-hunters were away 
Adams went at 


Wi 3 


abs¢ nce 


OV one 
planne d to 


of the 


round 
take 
hunters 
avoid the culmination of 


1 
Lo 


up 


accompany us to Lago Argentino. 


time within the tent I packed 
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forgas and saddle-hags, laid out carefully 
all the horse-gear, and then went to the 
camp again to look over the situation. 
Like many primitive and semi- 
civilized peoples, the Tehuelches have a 
superstitious sentment against being 
drawn or photographed, their prevailing 
idea being that it takes something out 
of them, or projects upon them an evil 


influence. <A 
burn all hair and nail 


cuttings, lest their possession by one un- 


Tehu leche custom is to 
brushed-out 


friendly should place evil power in his 
hands; and when a Tehuelche dies pre- 


maturely of disease, which is rare, his 


friends and relatives hold an unfriendly 
influence responsible, and often seek out 
to the death a suspect. 
| did not wish to have the recent un- 
rest or any of its results attributed to 
ir influence, but here L had direct proof 





of the disastrous effects of the whit 
man’s poison, and | wanted it; so from 
the rear of a toldo I took a snap-shot of 
the men lying about the adjoining one 
The only sober man left in the camp, 
a half-breed, sat in the bay of the 


toldo. Ile saw me, and spoke to some 
one within, and a raging harpy—the mis- 
tress of the toldo—confronted me. Her 


long black hair, blown and whitfed by 
the winds, her dark, clear eyes glittering 
with a fascinating ferocity, the lips of 
her big strong mouth drawn back, ex- 
posing her pearl-white teeth, this e 
raged Amazon of the south, fiercel 


vociferating, shook her bare arm point 
edly toward her prostrate husband and 
the other men, then suddenly seized my 
camera to yank it from my grasp. 

“Con poco cutdado no romper a 
ittle care, do not 
brea the little ma 


machinita ”’ (Tlave a 


































: chine), I said, quietly, 
" in Spanish, which the 
women understand but 

seldom speak, mean 

Pa } while quietly but firm- 
\ ly disengaging her 
} strong fingers. Then, 
{ threatening to inform 

her husband later, sh 

a entered the toldo. 

be Not wishing to leav: 
| ¢ the situation strained, 
| a I followed and _s sat 
\ | down by the fire be- 
é \ side the half - breed, 
y = % | who held his capa 

é fm) | covering his mouth, 
gy] \sh Y, rad) meaning he was angry. 
Cen? Se ’ The squaw, leaving the 

ig © Rta) SOUTH 7 other women and girls, 
ig ay ATLANTIC entered the farther 
a Os OCEAN unoecupied compart- 
= ment and signed to 
Q ie the half-breed. With 
' < ye : eat-like agility he 
ee VS _ seized my camera and 
aa Rs : 3 Pe started for the squaw. 

, hegre — Once in her hands, it 

=> SBA ae was lost, secreted and 

© We O — defended in the hide 

vl 1 ‘Weg r 7 rolls which filled the 

eee} itr recess of the 

MAI SHOWING PAST AND PRESENT DISTRIBI 1ON THE PATAGONIANS 


Through the pri- 
vate quarters oceupied 



































et pth dha sonar 21 
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the seated women and girls, and b night before So to locate water as well 
een two uprights of the open partition, as food, with smarting eyes we strained 


an air-line led to the squaw; I took it our vision through wind and dust toward 


ver the head of one of the women, and the far-distant horizon for some “ sign. 
through the two uprights at a jump, But water signs on the pampas are gen 


] 


ng squarely against the half-breed, erally the vegas or lagunas themselves 


unprepared for th shock, was down in eanhadons, which one does not 


hrow1 hard against the sick of the tent. discover itil he suddenly comes Ipon 
The squaw’s hand as out to receive them: and it is in knowing their location 
he camera, and I snatched it from that a good pampas man, like Adams, 
he half-breed;: then, angry and glum, ho was thoroughly vraquean (ride 

it down again by the fire, and place Vise is of the greatest value. 


camera on the ground. besid mi But Adams had never trailed in this 


the same identical spot as before particular desert region, so we Just kept 
Contrary to expectations, a pleased ex “hitting the wind vestward, trusting 
pression spread over the Taces of the other luck and the horses This eold, ter 
Nel perhaps th did not like the t north st lof the pampas, some 


” so wild we had to hola two of the duee in short order almost as raging 
| rvthing was ready; in twenty mil ‘ thirst as will the hot qibli of the 
tes we struck tent, saddled up, and were Sahara When mixed with the blinding 
headed south. For miles we pounded dust and sharp, stinging gravel kicked 
long where the grass humps had been p by the tropilla ahead, it is at times 
iten close by t Tehuelehes’ horses, well-nigh insufferable. The tremendous 
nd mixed the faint tracks of our tropil strain of bucking this incessantly for 
la with those of their herds, thus cover days yes, weeks at a time, with the 
ng our trail Then we changed our added effort of driving the troop, is 
rse, and headed northwesterly toward most nerve-racking. 
The Lago. Yequa!” you yell, as the madrina 
The spring of the Tehuelche camp had eers off; your already cracked lips split 
rone dry, and ve had been without ate! farthe rup the middle and at t he eorners, 
since the previous day Wind and dust you spit the blood from your mouth, and 


greatly aggravated our thirst; the horses, anathemize the « iphonies a eall so 


too. had been unable to reach water the little adapted to a parched mouth. 
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held to 
their steady jog, suddenly pricked their 
ars forward, there was a snort from 


The tropilla, with heads low 


the alazan, and they were off. The horse 
is ever the plainsman’s barometer of 
things beyond his vision, and we knew 
the sign. But one thing would invite 
onward with new life a fagged troop 
water or vega. The troop galloped down 
into a shallow ecafiadon. The division 
between the parched maté- negro bushes 
and the vega grass was as marked as that 
of the sloping sides and the level floor 
f the vega itself. 

Across the sea of parched yellow grass, 
through which the lowered sun _ sifted 
soft and golden, we caught a glimpse 
of green. For it the troop headed, and 
at last brought up, dry and panting, on 
a verdant sward, in the centre of which 
vas water But between ourselves and 
the liquid blue mirror which reflected 
the sky was treacherous bog, fifteen feet 
of it, at least, from any point; and no one 
who knows Patagonia pantano would ven- 
ture on such a béte noire of the gaucho. 
There was no possible way to get at the 
water. It was pitiful to see the anxious 
eraving troop circle the edge, craning 
their necks, sniffing, and gingerly trying 
the shaky quag with outstretched fore- 
foot. So thirsty was the madrina that 
we had to rope her, to prevent her being 
bogged, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that we drove the troop away 
and headed down the vega 

We sought in vain for another pool. 
It was the end of the dry season, and 
springs were mostly dried up. But just 
at twilight the troop brought us to an 
abandoned Tehuelche camp site. Seat- 
tered about, a number of horse skeletons, 
veird and uneanny in the lowering light, 
humped up from the plain. But our con- 
cern was to get at the near-by abandoned 
water-holes before the horses should rik 
them: these had been dug by the Te- 
hue Iches, and two still contained some 
stagnant, cloudy-looking water, which 
we drank, thanking our lucky stars. 

We stowed all leather gear away safe 
from foxes, used our saddles for pillows, 
and lay down amidst our dunnage, which 
we chocked around us. A guanaco-skin 
is worth more to keep one warm than 
the quadruple fold of a heavy army 
blanket, but we needed both, and spread 











the skins over all, removing only ou 
boots; but even with heavy camp clothe 
it was not easy to “sleep warm.” A 
navy watch-cap, obtained from “ Th 
Fleet” when at Punta Arenas, permitted 
me often to sleep with my head out. A 
danger in sleeping open on the pampa 
particularly with an odorous guanac 
skin thrown over one, is attack by pum: 
as Adams had recently evidenced in th 
ease of a man who had been _ badl: 
lacerated by being pounced upon in th 
night, the puma perhaps mistaking hin 
for a guanaco. 

We tethered the sino close to wher 
we camped, and the vega grass was a 
guarantee against the horses straying 
We needed sleep and took it, and wer 
off early the next day. 

Almost all peoples have some char 
acteristic way of “holding direction,” 
and on the pampas the course once set 
by the early sun is held by lighting fires 
Strike a match and drop it from your 
saddle into a clump of maté negro or maté 
verd, and the chances are, before yol 
have travelled your horse’s length, y 
hear the crackle of flame, and a thic 
black smoke belches forth from the other 
wise moveless desert. It will continu 
to burn for hours, according to the siz 
of the shrub-patch, which, growing in d 
tached masses, obviates the danger of a 
general pampas fire. Holding your cours 
earefully by the sun, you ride two or 
three miles, then start a second fir 
From now on, glancing occasionally be 
hind you, you keep the fires in line, 
lighting new ones every few miles, as the 
old ones wane. 

Tehueleches sight at remarkable dis- 
tances the faintest rise of smoke from 


fires far below the horizon, and often use 
smokes as signals. We suddenly awok 
to this fact when we discovered answer- 
ing smokes far away to the northeast. 
Evidently our recent neighbors were in 
the saddie, so we lit no more fires for 
the next few days, and saw no more 
signs of those Tehuelches. 

We replenished our food-supply — by 
shooting a guanaco, and then reached a 
section of country resembling in char- 
acter the downs of southern England. 
Later our trail suddenly spilled us into 
that wondrous valley of the Santa Cruz. 
The late sunlight slanting down it in a 











cairns ie 























ICEBERGS 


irst of orange gold painted redder still 
eanoned sides, and gave strong con- 
ts to the purples and blues in the 
dows of its escarpments, through dis- 
nt violet mist. Later we came to the 
rge of the Santa Cruz itself, where the 
- sent its swift current seaward. 
Ilad the struggling crew of the 
Beagle’s boats continued but a few days 
re on their remarkable Santa Cruz 
vuld 


ve seen his Plains of Diana, a vast 


River expedition in 1834, Darwin w 


and body of water, and Lago Argen- 

» to-day pe rchance would bear another 

ime. He would have seen, too, in the 

fulness of their beauty, those great 

glacial summits of that wonderful Cor- 

dillera of the Andes, as they send their 

huge tongues of ice over ragged rock 

a ledge to verdant mountain slopes of ever- 
green beeches and winter’s-bark, which 

merge into occasional valleys and vegas 

f the foot-hills, or shunt precipitously 

nto one of the most beautiful lakes of the 

7 world. On The Lago’s blue waters the crew 
vuld have been the first to have steered 


eir course; would have seen myriad 


ater-fowl, duck, geese, swan, and fla- 
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mingo; and perchance great floating ice- 
bergs, glistening white along their sun- 


selvaged tops, in shadow turned to that 


wonderful transparent turquoise. 

At last we had left the wind-racked, 
parched, and waterless pampas behind us, 
and our surroundings stood out in re- 
freshing contrast—the leeward side of 
mountain heights still and calm, verdure 
of bosque (grove) and monte (woodland) 
thick and green, abundant water flowing 
in purling crystal rills down the mountain- 
sides, and succulent vega grass await 
ing our played-out, hoof-worn troop. By 
the shores of The Lago we gave the 
troop a week’s long rest before attempt- 
ing the last and most difficult stretch of 
our journey. 

From the top of one of the lower moun- 
tains we could see far away the sharp 
jagged crest of the Baguales (wild-cattle 
region ), whose desolate upper slopes a 
week later all but claimed the tol! of 
our troop; where other horses have been 
picked clean by the econdors and bleached 
white by the winds and storms which 
sweep, shrieking and cold, over the tops 
of the great Andes. 






BY ALTA 


IE Wilmots’ garage is just opposit 
: our windoy yur house is set far 
bae in al old-fashioned vard 
and I heard the chug of the car at mid 


night when it going out. Wilfred 
didn’t hear it; noises at night don’t af 
fect him, ouly to make him turn over 


and chang his 
remarked at breakfast that the door of 


breathing; but when I 


the garage was still open, and that who- 





WILFRED WATCHED ME PACK HIS 


BRUNT 


Neighbors 


SEMBOWER 


ever had gone out had not come back, he 


said 
ona 
that 
thre 


body 


ick; 


that Wilmot, maybe, had gone o 
“bat.” Tle didn’t know that he wa 
kind of a fellow, but with an ea 
million he had a right to be, if am 
had. i said I hoped no one w: 
but if they were we needn't wor 


for two doctors and a trained nurse e 


Con 


way 





LUNCH 


in the car in fifteen minutes, the 
they did when Mrs. Wilmot slipped 
on the upper landing 
and fell half dow 
the stairs; with 

need of me and Mrs 
Corey my left-hand 
neighbor who are 
used to going right 
in when one of u 
gets sick. But th 
trained nurse and 
this 
time, hadn’t come; | 
felt a little worried 
But Wilfred said, 


while he watched m« 


the doctors, 


pack his luneh he’s 
an electrician, and 
dear knows’ wher 
he'll be at noon, s 
he earries a_ bit 
along with him 

that Wilmot 
never have renovated 
his old family place 
out here if he'd 
known that all the 
women in Brookdale 


would 


vero so kind-hearted 
that they would fee] 
compelled to watch 
over him and his 
new bride. 

Wilfred’s eyes aré 
always smiling when 
he’s making sober 
jokes like that, so | 
didn’t let it hinder 
me from looking, 
after breakfast, to 
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if the garage door 

id been shut. It hadn't 
The chauffeur was idling 
round doing chores and 
king up the street as 
he expected something. 

i) I just set myself to 
ching too. I had some 

to do, and I eould 


rm the machine toward 


e window just as well as 
t. And pretty soon, in 
little casement win- 
ip-stairs in the Wil- 
house, that opens out 
windows in a novel, 
nd always makes me 
that if anywhere in 
world there is a real 
suuidoir I should find it 
there, I saw somebody else 
watching, too. It was 
Mrs. Wilmot—but not in 
that pretty, loose pink 
robe that I sometimes 
itch sight of her in when 
she throws the window 
No; she was fully 
ressed, Im a dark close 
tting dress; | judged she 
as ready to go, too, when 
the car came back; and I 
said out loud to myself 
as I do sometimes when 
Wilfred’s gone and there’s 
no one else to talk to 
that I eouldn’t see why 
[ should take so much interest in people 
who were al avs going and coming, 
vith nothing in the world to do, for that 
matter, but to go and come. 

[ just had a feeling. It was early in 
the morning, of course, and peopl that 
lon’t have to don’t usually get up to 
see the birds. I'd never seen the Wilmots 
ip so early; though I often heard them 


‘ome home almost as late. During the 
grand-opera season I used to listen for 
them every night. It was almost like 
going myself. It was when Wilfred 


saw that I was so much interested in 
the musie that he began to count on buy- 
ing a piano on the instalment plan. 
We'd have had it that year if the baby 
hadn’t been coming to take the money 
that we’d saved—I didn’t mind waiting 
for the piano for a while. 

Vor. CX XII.—No, 732.~103 
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THERE NEVER WAS A NICER GARDEN 


I didn’t know the Wilmots, of course. 
I'd never called, beeause—well, you’d have 
understood if you had seen our two places 
Not but what our little house was just 
as clean and lovely, and there never was 
a nicer garden; and it was almost paid 
for. And that’s what most of the houses 
ut in Brookdale were. Brookdale used 
to be a village, but when it got to be a 
suburb of the city it had already been 
bought up by people like us who are 
willing to have a tiny house if only we 
can have a slice of out-of-doors. We 
couldn’t have had it, of course, if we 
hadn’t got in early. But Wilfred’s broth- 
er used to rent this house, and Mrs. 
Corey's father rented hers, and so we all 
got options on the property, and we’ve 
held on to them. We have a kind of 
aristocracy in Brookdale; not based on 
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SoU 


money, nor on family, nor on anything 


except just that we're de termined to live 


, 
ciean 


and neighborly and pleasant, and 
keep things paid up. 

But the Wilmot place 
It is called The 


wn up around it and played 
there 


is another prop- 
Oaklands, and 
inds was a good deal of 
about making a public park 
feel 
heard 
> grandson was going 
home of it 
had neglected 

vhy, there was some feeling 

Brookdale. Peoplk they 

any theirs, 

and that we we 


al d h im| le 


trast 


almost come to 


so when we 
and make a 
been for a 
said 
millionaire in 
ild be to feel small 
on our own premises by con- 
the ir 


made 
with fineness; and we all 
decided that we hold our heads 
high, and keep our eyes straight ahead, 
and not interest, and hold on 
with all might, 
were reduced to being second 


must 
show any 


t our self-respect our 


now that we 
fiddles in our own community. 

But, apart from agreeing the 
others, I didn’t feel just the they 
did. I’ve always felt that when a person 
has what he it isn’t any difference 
have. I had what I 
wanted; I'd wanted Wilfred and I got him; 
then I wanted the and I got that; 
and I'd have the baby; 

mehow | ouldn’t 
the least what th 
And there was 
Wilmot house, 
middle of 
toward 


with 


way 


wants, 


what other peopk 


hous« 
pretty soon and 
make mys¢ lf care in 
Wilmots had or did. 
another The 
the 


way 


reason. 
instead of being in 


their grounds, was set 


over our side; and its windows 


were nearer to us even than Mrs. Corey’s 
back of it the 
grounds stretched away to the shrubbery; 
and s¢ I the only had, 
and it was the only real near neighbor 
that I had. And I was fond of it, so I 


was real glad to see it opened up and 


were on the other side; 


was neighbor it 


aired, and a bay-window added, and a 
big porch all around, and the roof lifted; 
like the 
theatre I 
to begin. 

around the house to look out and see 
the servants 


it was curtain going up at the 
felt as if the show 


It amused me when I was work- 


was about 


ing 
alking to the butcher’s boy 
out of the window, and him taking a big 
basket to the and the motor- 
car spinning round to the side entrance, 


back door, 
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and Mrs. Wilmot running out, with a 
light-blue veil fluttering, to get into it 
She was a pretty woman to look at; slen 
der and quick, thin face that 
seemed to be changing all the time she 
talked—she had a clear voice, though not 
very loud, and 


with a 


I could hear her calling 
back directions to the maid who followe 
her out. 
eyes wrinkled down when she did it unt 
you could only see 


She was always smiling, and her 


long dark eye lash > 
with a little light showing through. Hk 
husband, Raoul Wilmot 
heard of by name 
him 


whom 
felt we kne 
broad-shouldered young mat 
tall as built like 
Wilfred, with a square dark face of th 


we'd 
until we 
was a 
not quite as she was, 
sort that some people might call hard o1 
stubborn; but I 
like Wilfred’s, 
hearted he is. 
She was always smiling; 
wondered when I the 
low that her sitting 
in her dark dress, staring down the street, 


never do, because it 


and I know how soft 
that’s why | 
looked up at wil 


morning and saw 
her eyes wide open and her face sober 
and pale. 1 began to think that 
one had died in night and 
waiting to be sent for. But the wonder 
was, why didn’t they send? It was that 
that worried her, too, I eoneluded, when 
it came to watching her sit there all day 
with her eyes All day 

I sat, too, and watched her. | 
couldn’t help it: it was so painful to 
think that minute what 
looking and I not see 
it. I had a little snatch at noon—I never 
eat when Wilfred is away—and 
twice the grocer’s boy came to the back 
door and I had to take his bundles, but 
I don’t believe she left her place a min- 
ute. 

with 

beside 


the she Was 


upon the street. 
well, yes, 
she 


every was 


for might come, 


? 
muen 


I saw the maid, once, bring a tray 
dishes to her, and put it there 

her. But Mrs. Wilmot never 
touched it. I saw her reach out the win- 
dow and feed a piece of something to the 
birds. About four o’clock in the after- 
noon I had to start my supper—I always 
try to have something, good for Wilfred— 
and I went in the kitchen the 
kettle going, and laid out the things to 
rolls. And then I 
heard our door-bell ringing and I went, 
and there she was. I wasn’t surprised 
her. I'd just come to have the 
feeling, without really thinking about it, 


and set 


make some nice hot 


to see 
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that her trouble would come to a point 
oner or later where she would have to 
ill the neighbors in. And though I'd 
back where she couldn’t see me, ther 

as just a kind of bridge built between 
e and her at our windows from watch- 
g all day together. I felt it, and though 

t may be superstition, I 
uldn’t help feeling that 

e would sooner or later 
some feeling of it, too 

ke when people look at 
behind your back and 

1 turn your head, or 
hen you're down - town 
hopping and something 
akes you decide to go 
around a corner and down 
aisle when you don’t 
vant anything, and you 
run right upon a friend. I 
asn’t surprised to see her; 

| was just on the point of 


pening my mouth to say, 





“Ts there anything I can 
do for you?’ when she 
spoke first. To my sur- 
prise and astonishment, 
vhat she said was just: 
“May I come in and sit 
with you a while, Mrs. Perry? It 
s Mrs. Perry, isn’t it? I'm Mrs. 
And she gave 
a little smile; not one that wrinkled 
her eyes up much, but one that was 
lite pleasant. You could have knock- 
ed me over. To put on a mourning 


Wilmot—on your right.” 


face for some one, and then have them 
in in for a little chat! But I wasn’t 

stupid as you’d think. I brought her 
n, and took off my apron, and apologized 

r not having called on her first, because 

because, I said, I was so busy; you 
can’t imagine how much there is to do 

ind a house like this! And all the 

hile she was looking straight at me as 

she was listening polite as could be; 
but when I’d finished she went on as if 
he hadn’t heard me. 

‘Please don’t take off your pretty 
apron. I sha’n’t feel that I know you 
without that. I’ve watched you in it, 
sweeping off the porches, and on Sunday 
mornings, with your husband, tying up 
the vines. You won’t think me rude for 
watching, will you? You can’t imagine 
how cozy you looked.” 
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So 


I wasn’t yet quite on my feet. But I 
said something about not having any idea 
of anybody looking at me—and Wilfred 
always wears his old clothes when he’s 
working round the house. 

“But,” she said, “you looked so 


happy.” 





Att DAY | SAT AND WATCHED HER 


“Oh yes,” I said, “ we’re that.” 

She gave a funny little frown. “ But 
that’s eve rything,” she said. I had given 
her mv best cushioned rocke r, but she got 
ip from it and went over to the window 
“Tm afraid you will think I am very 
inconventional, Mrs. Pe rry,” she said, 
‘but I was lonely there at home, and 
when the thought of you came to me 
I ran over—without giving myself tim 

think again. I was sure you would 
be—cheerful.” Her voice had been so 
smooth and pleasant, but at the last 
it got away from her, and quivered just 
a little bit. 

There was something the matter. If 
[ hadn’t known about the watching | 
guess I should have thought her queer, 
but knowing that made me understand 
that she was just a normal human being, 
acting different because things weren't 
going in their normal way. 

I began to feel so sorry that I didn’t 
eare to find out what had happened. I 
just wished that I might help her. So I 
talked on quietly. “T’m used to being 
alone in the daytime,” I said, “ when my 


pesca 
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nusband is So I’ve 

it and be cheerful.” 
She looked at 


ple iously. 


away. learned to take 


me mite 


sus- 
“ My husband was called away 


just a 


last night,” she said, speaking in a kind 
‘and he de- 


why, you see, 1 grew 


of careless way, 
tained. That was 
a little anxious.” 
I said I knew 
fred was m arly 


has been 


how that was, how Wil- 
all day, and 
inted hecaust 
he’d rung up a while ago to say that he 


always rone 
I was just feeling disappo 
would come to supper late. 

“Oh, but if he 
then she 
the window. 

I judged that she’d got some fears 
about her husband. I’m sure I'd 
them if Wilfred was out around 
corners with no idea of what was b 


So I put on my apron again just to please 


comes to suppe r!” she 


said, and looked again out ol 


have 
te aring 


yond, 


Ou, | WISH THAT WE WERE Pox 
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and it struck 
soothe her to take her to the | 


let her watch me 


he r, me 
knead the re 
were on my mind, unfinished. ) 
might be a novelty to her. 

her out: I didn’t mind L kee 
pretty tidy, with no one but 1 
it up. And 
kitchen tabl 
that 
seemed like a dream, off and o1 
that this was Mrs. Wilmot sit 
chair; but 
of the 


and watched m« 


were as bright as a k 


kitehen 
out 


when at 


ordinary gets 


that it 


<itchen ar 


lis. (Th 


A kitcher 


So I 


might 


ask 


p the ho 
ne to m 


with eve 


itten’s. 
1, to re alj 


ting on} 


she took a chair by t! 


hing that 


to seem as natural as what you'r Is 
t and pretty soon I was chatting 
and hurrying around the kitchen the 
you do when you're getting a meal wv 


company in, and telli 
liked hot rolls and jam 


she said, in he r ear 


answer she 
hui and s 
give m\ 
And then 
eves begin 


veins 


4 4 
(like a stor 


mer 


“ Mrs. 
band has 
from ms a 
I’m sure 
come ba 
Thre m 
had be 
Wilfred ar 
been marrie 
vears then, | 


so afraid 


in any mi 


I just step] 


g¢ her ho 


1 
in her wrists 


that «¢: 
hack a mome 


Perry, 


onths sh 


marri 


id I ha 


1 tro fu 


ut I'd not 
forgot that s age. M 


that th 


might happen to 1 


nute tl! 


g started, it get 


at 


ed to th 
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ind locked it and drew down th 
d. And I was glad that Wilfred 
ild be kept late on that Limeville job. 
lat not 


I saw as quick as lightning t 





i] but me must know this; and when 

i ver | could just hand the remem 
hack to her, and she could keep it. 
s at there, after she had spoken, as 
te as if she had fired a gun at me. 
1 had t tell some om Ss she said “My 
er is abroad. And there wasn’t one 
ds that I could bear to se« 


‘ el 1 from th window. | thought 
how-——vou'd understand. You looked 


She made n feel as old, though, a 

fred’s old Aunt Hester, who had 

| me through my first year. | think 

st have acted like Aunt Hester. 1 

ent on pinching out my rolls and dip 
y thi in butter. 

W he Wilfred’s cross with me,” | 

him up a chicken pie.” 1 


e couldn’t make a chicken pie, 
t I tl wht ther might be something 
that the prin ple would be the same. 


She hung on my words just like a child 


But that is when vou have him there 


e said She meant “here,” of course, 
t she wasn’t thinking of Wilfred 
Does he ever.” she went on,“ when you've 


saving something to him over and 


4 er, get right up in the night and leave ¢” 
I was on the point of saying that Id 
arned better than to say anything to 

anybody over and over, unless it was 


thing pretty nice, which I judge 
vhat she said maybe hadn't been But 
] + 


course she wouldn’t, either, except to 
the one person that she loved the best. 


1 , Phat’s the queer turn love takes first with 
pen ple It makes them expect each other 

be more than human, and endure what 

s] no one else could stand. But this was 
|! ; ! time to talk of mistakes, so I said, 


‘It’s not so easv to go oft any distance 


hen you haven’t got a motor at your 
¢k and eali.” IT eouldn’t re present Wil 


fred as an angel, when only last week 


cre rere oe 


he had broken my hand-glass, throwi! 


{ ig 

j t at a eat that had disturbed even his 

| F sound sleep. Not that the cat was not 
- ' 


blame 
h: Mrs. Wilmot gave a deep, quivering 
th ; breath. “Oh, I wish,” she said, “ that 


es 
ve were poor. 
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were poor,” 


her troubles do you mean 
and before I named them | 


she would say. 


o many other troubles that 
appreciate having the time tor 
had given up, you see, being 
each other. We were just get 
each other’s point of view. 


/ 


on. “ Why, having to pay 


instalments on your house, and to 


on your life insurance, and 


‘k vight at the time; and trying 
little every month, and putting 


vear getting a plano on the 


ili ] saw my list was 


ke in: “You know you 
all about those things.” 


truth. ‘ Well, no, I don’t 

Wilfred says, as we haven't 
ong a handicap. And we 
. this vear. But all the same,” 
ed, “those things don’t leave 


ime to fret at each other, and 


liscussing points of 


sleen | 


You aeed your sleep too much.” 


?” she said, and she sat thers 


ind thought about it for a whik “ Yes, 


and she leaned over and 
pointed chin into her pretty, 


nd. She didn’t see me think- 


t and fine she looked; she 


on getting to the bottom 


ought. “And yet,” she said, 


vhy we came out here to 
the time and the quiet to 


other in. Everybody that we 


hemmed in by noise and 
) 


so rushed from one place to 


we thought if we came out 


it, it couldn’t draw us in. 


And so we did: and made over that dear 
and we got on beautifully for 
No noise, no visitors, nothing 
and each other. That is when 
from the window. But then 
came, and we both wanted to 
and, after all, it seemed good 
to get into the city again, and we wer 
happy again at seeing people. But there 
was just another month of that, and then 
we were tired of it. And vet we wer 


again, you see, and so we 


going, and I grew tired and 
The drive out here was tiresome 


evening party. And Raoul got 


coe er oe me 
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tired and—and dull. He wouldn’t talk 


at all sometimes during the drive. But 
we never quarrelled until—till just of 
late. I thought I’d rather quarrel than 


be so stupid and still. Raoul seemed 
always to be thinking; | supposed, of 
course, he must be thinking how dull it 
was to be with me. He denied it, of 
course; uo gentleman could admit it, 
could he ¢ But | kept on She broke 
off with a little wringing gesture of the 
hands, and I knew she was coming to the 
thing that had made him angriest of all. 
So | tried to turn her off another way. 

“What vou needed,” I said, “ was 
something else to do besides think of 
each other.” 

She gave her pretty little frown again. 
‘But isn’t that what married peopl 
have to do?” she said. “ Aren’t they to 
make each other happy, and how ean they 
do it unless they keep each other con- 
stantly in mind ?”’ 

| was a little puzzled what to say. I 
remembered how I thought of Wilfred 
nearly every minute—dear knows I speak 
his name almost every time I speak at 
all—and yet I was sure that when | 
thought of him it wasn’t as if he stood 
out alone in my mind, like that huckle- 
berry bush that used to stand in the pas- 
ture lot at grandma’s. He was mixed 
up with other things. 


But I was puzzled what to si 


Lf * Cet- 


ting married would narrow you down 
terribly,” I said, “if that was all you 
had to do.” I’m not very religious, but 
I went on thinking to myself out loud: 
“T ean’t believe the Lord would ever 
have sanctioned marriage if He’d known 
it was going to be a kind of double 
selfishness.” 

She gazed at me not quite so much 
like a child, but still with wonder. - What 
a strong-minded little thing you are!” she 
said. “And to be so pretty, too.” I 
didn’t see what looks had to do with 
strength of mind, but she didn’t give 
me time to think. “ And IT was so sure,” 
she said, “that I had found the ideal 
way of living! T used to be an inde- 
pendent girl, Mrs. Perry,” she said in her 
wistful way again, “and T had a great 
many interests. But when I met Raoul 

when T was married to him—TI decided 
there was nothing—that there ought to 
be nothing—in the world but love.” 


“One kind of love,’ I said (for I'd 
come by that road, too)—‘ the kind that 
when you begin to get a little easy and 
comfortabie with each other, pops up it 
head and says, ‘ This can’t be love. That’ 
the kind those book-writers must mear 
I suppose, who write books like the on 
Mrs. Corey got last week at the Thirty 
ninth Street library. It is calle 
United, and there are eight peopl 
it who haven’t any other interest but 
fall in and out of love with each other 
husbands and wives.” 

She was looking at her hands stretche: 
out before her in her lap, and I begai 
to see that her face was coloring a brig! 
blush-pink. “Ilow do you know,” she 
asked, without looking up, “that sucl 
people don’t exist ?” 

“If they do,” I said, “they are not 
the people that it can profit the rest of 
to think about.” 

“But isn’t it natural to assume,” shi 
asked in a kind of strained, careless way, 
“that if your husband isn’t thinking 
of you he is thinking of some one else?” 

| forgot that she was Mrs. Raoul Wil 
mot and I was only Wilfred Perry’s wif 
“You don’t mean,” I cried out—* that 
vou accused “ 

She got up and walked the floor. “1 
did! I did!” she sounded brave and 
triumphant, like somebody that’s seared 
to death and yet won’t hide behind a lie. 
“Of course I did,” she said, and she 
gleamed her blue eyes at me as if she 
dared me to differ from her. “It was 
only natural;” and then she began to 
talk so fast that I knew she didn’t mean 
half that she was saying. “ You don’t 
know how that woman chatters—she al- 
ways has a circle of men about. She’s 
never tired and cross, as I get. How 
could he help making comparisons. She 
is so brilliant—and she’s always calling 
me ‘innocent. Did you ever have a 
friend like that? But I don’t believe,” 
she said, stopping and looking at me 
as if she hadn’t really had a_ good 
look at me before, “that you could 
ever doubt that some one eared for you. 
You look so—so competent. But I’m 
not competent. I am—TI used to be 
only beautiful (that’s the tag they put 
on me)—and everybody knows that beau- 
ty goes. 


Especially when you’re tired. 
And so when Raoul—” 
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“HE DIDN'T DENY. HE Jt 


[ listened like a judge right here to 

nd what Mr. Wilmot really had done. I 
was ready like a fat to spring on anything. 

She seemed to see what I was waiting 
‘or. “ When he was quiet and—and dull 

coming home from the theatre,” she 
faltered on, frowning hard at me, “ what 
could I think ?” 

“ Did he do—did he say I began to 
ask; and she flew at me again, poor lit- 
tle thing! 

“What did he need to do or say? 
Don’t you know when some one has out- 
shone you?” 

“And you accused him 

She looked as pleading as if I were a 
*T didn’t until I’d tried and 
tried to make him own that he was bored 


“Er 
real judge. 


ith being married. He wouldn’t say 
gets a stubborn look. And 
then I brought her name in. I hadn't 
really thought of it before, but suddenly 
it seemed to me the very reason. So 


a word: he 


I spoke 

‘And he denied 

“He didn't deny. He just looked 
and looked—and looked, and pretty soon 
(we were sitting there, before going to 
bed) he went out, and I heard the car 


W H.D Koerner 


LOOKED AND LOOKED 


‘He didn’t speak?” I asked, 


Suppose I seemed as inquisitive 


gossip, but I felt that IT must i» 
‘Not a word in answer to 
said,” she went on, pitit illy. 


I wanted was t 


hear a word. | 
belic ved him.” 

‘And yet vou said he didn’t 
say or do—”’ But she was in 
to answer this. I saw at last t 
was ging to ery. She hadn’t she 
I think, all day. 

And just then we both heard 
at the front door. 
so long at Limeville, after all. 

She made 
her hands. “I can’t see any o1 
said, in a whisper; and of co 


couldn’t in that plight. I unloe 


need 
no y 
hat 
la te 


Wilf 
He hadn’t been kept 


irs 


ked 


back door and took her out that way. 


to 
vay 
shi 


ar, 


re d 


a little hopeless motion of 


she 
she 
the 

It 


was dusk, and no one could see us stand- 


ing on the steps. 


“ There’s a little gate in our fenee,” 


pointed out, “just opposite the 


W it 


in your hedge.” | don’t suppose sl 


ever gone anywhere in her life by 


a b 


entrance before, but she flew off in 
light way like a bird. And before 


went, while I was talking and 


she 


I 
‘ket 
ied 
ack 
he r 
she 


was 
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oO obedient, 
shoulders 


Yes, it 


and 


he Ipless 
ind he r 


to 


arm aro 


pressed her close me. 
stral 


lL didn’t 


are 


tell Wilfred abo 
things, ot that 
For one thing, Wilfred has a kind of 
that most 
‘oolish 

all 


eire 


There 


1 can’t. 


Iw 1X. 


some course, vO 


ce 


a 
rather 


me, are 


that, for 


women, 
B I a wi 
di 


imstances, 


exc pt 


man 


<nows 


ur Terences in disposition and 


something in all 


And 


at 


there 


is 
W he nh | he ar 


women that’s alike. 
thing, 


done 


14 


as pre it mysel 


W he i 


Ri 
rao 


1ivVs lf 


know 
de- 


take it up 


there’s nothing hurting It its own 


termination to make you 
harsh 
ink it 


that 


think- 


Perhaps vou will think I was too 
Mrs. Wi but if 
Was easy to er the 


little brick 


if vou tl 


Imot;: 
dure 
rie 


dee 


with ; 
thought ot 
suffering and 
ick in he r 
! And 
Men 


al 
mind 
be 


strange, stub- 


ix wl 


t 
dor you 


are 
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born creat ITes 
as | 
keep 
troul le 


lay sleey 
mind ‘ 
that had co 

thought 


Ra 


my 


I came tT 


vul W ilm 


mine ’ I 
ot 


be ing 
glimpse what 


And just as soon as our early b 
morning and Wilfred g 


was over next 
to his work, I slipped over thr 
There wasn’t any stir a 
Wilmots’, but I knew I 

or the one | 
was still empty 


the 


hedge. 
the 
Too 


at 


Th 


arly f cam 
garage 
there 

ward the back door: 
a person to see Mrs. Wilm 


in her place 


inh 


round 


oxy rl nes to 


t he ho is¢ 
me, 
vas 


ther 


rea 


gt 


more 


whe 


over a f 


piece 


ur mind seems to close vo 
what’s around you, 
But I saw Mrs. Wilmot whe 
her. Dm al 
the first 


at 


to most ashamed 


that came 


the 


1 


thing 
f her 
don't 


She hi: 


but 
he ad 


worry 


sigh ‘ 


was 
and grief 


of 


dark dress, 


kind beauty vd 


and had a blu 
around her; it made her eyes 
* the di: 


was 


keen, 
them. 


was 


and 


spit 7 
around face 


kine for 
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she 
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quickly, 
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about her. I'd 


1f lightness and quickness 


as nothing bright 


anything forlorn and_ sad. 
s, if you'll notice, a butter- 
will 

excited way. 
the 


door and 


vou’ve hurt by accident 


just that pitiful, 


cept on standing by window 
maid closed 
Then she said to me: 


l 
hash t 


the went 
Cont Ng 

thought that I 
But | knew 
ot helps to bear pain. So 


had 


unreason- 


have sent 


how 


ice, and said, “ It’s only 
will come to-day.” 

but I 
I knew that 
he r, it 

truth of 


rather soothing, 


1 
to comfort her. 


vhel 
could 


he Ip to Live 
what 
ld 


om telling the 


: . 
as IKE a into 


plunge 


went over te the 


window, 


ooking sober and 


earnestly 
just in proportion 


that way, but 
rie seemed 


‘You me: 


wrong?” she 


that 


to forgive bE he 


said something 
hard 
ould have come home after a few turns 

d the bloel} ” 


‘If you had was 


ruer, and wasn't so 
« ted You'd 


| had a power over he Pr. 


hypnotized. hav 
“Tf you 
ny place,” she said, “and 
at, what would you do?” 

up. “If I eould 

I said. 

said, “ I’m sure he 
to the club.” 


These 


made of 


mind made 
nere he was 


3 But | know,” she 


have gone straight 


was my turn to look amazed. 
things, some Ways, are 
‘You don’t mean that vou knew,” 
. “all night! With folks to send!” 
| k she pave me! All 
“You suppose,” 
‘that I would 
Why, he 
for 
I forgot myself again—indeed I 
“Oh, is he that kind of a man?” T said. 
Her “ What 
kind of man?” 
“Why, the kind,” I said, “ that doesn’t 
want a woman to be fair and square and 


dign ty 
don’t she 


isk 


would 


pride. 


said, 


back ( 


him to eome 


never have any 


respect me again.” 


eves blazed out at me. 


like a man.” 
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reasonable . 
Vou 


did. 


She caught her breath. “ You are the 
little Then 
she seemed to forget that she was angry. 
‘ He’s 


t 
es 


strangest thing!” she said. 


a good man,” she said in an hon 


Then she 


| don’t know,” she said. 


way. began to think again. 
* You see, 
never tric d be ing re asonable 
“Would it hurt to try?” 
‘I don’t she 
looked at her 
“We 


frie nds 


I’ve 
with him.” 
I asked 
again, 
all 
used to talk over such things, 
and I the 


and we always agreed that the way 


know,” said She 


me with brows knit. 


my 
you know way girls 
have 
a person interested in you is to 


and 


to kee pa 
be brilliant and entertaining, and 
interesting. <A 
feel too sure of you,” she seunded 


like a leeturer—* it 


and man doesn’t 


at ones just 
wearies him.” 

I remembered hearing things like that 
before All girls them, I 
suppose. But I'd I'd 
forgotten how true and grand they sound. 


all I had to go 


heard 
forgotten 


have 
them. 


I began to remember that 
by was experienc 
“Maybe Wilfred is a different kind of 
a man,” IT said. “ He likes to think that 
I am fond of him.” 
She looked at me as if I might be 


ing her. 


teas 
“T saw your husband,” she said, 
‘this morning, going out of your house 
He looked like a 

But very cheerful.” 


‘He was,” I 


his breakfast coftfec 


stern kind of a man. 


For 


strong, 


Wilfred loves 
and I had 
a spoonful extra in for him 

looks a little bit like—like Raoul,” 
had noticed it, herself, 


said. 


slipped 

“Te 
said 
you see. 

= Mavbe he is,” I 
And she looked at 
at onee to that 
that you get when you see that another 


she. She 
said, “a little bit.” 
me I 


treml ling 


while bezan all 


have feeling 
person is beginning to listen hard to you. 
You want to back down from everything 
said, and t “ Be careful. 
Mavbe I can’t decide for vou, after all.” 

And right on top of that she suddenly 
said, in a ‘You 
aren't afraid of anything, are you?” 

I looked at her, had 


snatched up my sewing-bag before leaving 


you've ery out: 


wistful, interested way, 
surprised. I 


home, on the chance of having to sit the 
whole morning with her—for I couldn’t 
idle and I 
just getting out my work to take a stitch. 
She 


have an moment now was 


came over and looked down at me 
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“YOu'RE NOT AFRAID OF GROWING OLD 


‘You're not afraid of growing old and 
sedate,” she said. 

I laughed. “ Well, I should think I had 
stopped at the foolish age—” 

She reached over and touched my sew- 
ing—I was putting some ribbons on the 
baby’s cap. 

‘You’re not afraid,” 
that.” 

I knew that stage. But you’re like a 
lion onee you’ve passed through it. 
“ Afraid?” IT said. “Of what?’ 

“Why, afraid.” she said, “that it may 
be the end. Of life.” 

‘It is life.’ I said. For T had thought 
about those things. 

“What do you 1 ean ?” she asked. 

“Tt is life,” I said, 


she said, “ of 


“as our mothers 
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knew it, and as their 
mothers’ mothers 
knew it. Poor and 
rich. If we have it 
at all, we can’t hav 
it any different.” 

She gazed at m 
" Well, then, I an 
afraid,” she said. “] 
am afraid of life 
She drummed wit! 
her fingers on the 
back of my _ chair, 
and insisted. “I a 
afraid of risks and 
responsibilities.” 

I ecouldn’t help 
shaking my head at 
her earnest, intens 
face. “T don’t be 
lieve vou are afraid 
I said. *T think that 
a lot of people have 


been afraid for you, 
and it hasn’t come t 
you yet that you can 
take things into your 
own hands. It’s yor 
life—what you mak 
of it.” 

She kept a stub- 
born little frown. “I 
don’t like life,’ sh 
said—‘“the way it 


i? 


keeps pushing you on. 
Why doesn’t it let 
things stay as they 
are when they are 
pleasant ? I was hap- 
py when Raoul and I were married. 
Why shouldn’t I go on being just so?” 

“ Because you can’t,” I said. “ Be- 
cause you're growing a little every 
day, like children, and you’re leaving 
things behind.” 

“But if you like what you’re leaving 
behind?” she said. 

“You will like the next thing, too,” I 
said, “onee you have got it. And you 
have to keep moving, as vou said, even 
you're only marking time. Marking tim: 

that’s what people are doing when they 
quarrel about nothing; like those peopk 
in the book, who are just buzzing round 
and round the stage when they’re young 
and falling in and out of love.” 

“And you think,” she said, suddenly 
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speaking out stronger and a little scorn 
fully, “that the next step for me—the 
step in my independence—is to go 
my knees to to some one and 

ask to be forgiven ?” 

I looked at her a minute before an- 

‘ing. It was pretty ridiculous for me 
be acting like an oracle. But, after 
mavbe all of us are one when we are 

speaking as we think. “ Well,” I 

last when I’d found out what I 
ight, “there’s one way, f course, 
life lets us move that we haven't 
iwht about. It’s always willing, if 

» want to, to let us move back.” 

She looked as if I'd struck and hurt 

rv. “To lose ground?” she asked, to 

sure she unde rstood. 

‘Lots of people do,” I said. 

To fail,” she went on, breathless. 

I was getting a little bit excited, too. 

We’ve got to risk being right, we wom- 
n, not because it’s attractive or inter- 
sting, but because it’s right,” I said. 
‘We talk about being equal to the men 

that is our best chance of getting equal 
o the m.” 

‘You don’t mean that they are always 

the right?” she said. 

*[ mean,” I said, “ that they have some 
standards of common sense and honesty 
that they hold each other up to, but that 
they let us out of—most of them—be- 
cause we’re women, and they think we 
have our childish tricks. That’s 
the insult—not when they hold us up 


have to 


THEY WERE ALWAYS TOGETHER 


t 


to say and do just what we mean. It’s 
when they love us that they fight it out 


with us.” 


| didn’t know I had so many ideas. 1 
had forgotten all about her ease, but | 
saw in a minute that she thought I was 


making reference to it. 

But she wasn’t angry over it. She 
looked as gentle all at once as a littl 
wild horse just tamed to the saddle. “1 
see what you mean,” she said, with as 
much respect as if I was a person to be 
reckoned with. Then she laid her hand 
down on mine. “ Do you think [I’m ir 
redeemable?” she asked. 

I eouldn’t keep the tears out of my 
eyes. She looked—as that other woman 
had said—so innocent. And I said just 
what I thought. “I think you are a 
darling,” I said, “and, what is more, | 
think that, once you get your courage up, 
there won't be any one a patching to 
you for being brave.” 

It seemed to comfort her. She sat 
there thinking, with her fingers tight in 
mine. After a while she got up and 
went over to a little straight-up writing 
desk that was full of pigeonholes and 
drawers. When she began to bite the end 
f her pen and gaze hard at the paper 
I slipped out and went home to let in 
the butcher’s boy, who was pounding on 
my door so hard that I had heard him 
clear up to the boudoir. 

I saw him come back—not the butcher’s 
bov. of course. About noon the Wilmot 


WITHOUT EVEN THE CHAUFFEUR 


a TIT 








THERES’ A CONSIDERABLE 


it was a lovely big one 
the 


driveway and out he jumped. 


car gray came 
into their 
And the 
ear panted and shook for a minute after, 
had almost burst its heart out 
getting there. And | back 
dining-room and eried. 
any harm, after that, in 
so I did, and he laughed 
the things 
remember all of 
“Whew! 
And 
I thought I had spoken very well of him! 
But I felt 
while you 
spell of 
intoxication 


whizzing up street and 


as if it 
went into a 
corner of the 

There wasn’t 
telling Wilfred, 
and stared; and at 
1 told him l couldn't 
them—he and 
So that is what you think of m: 


some of 


whistled said: 


a good deal ashamed for a 
feel 


talking 


so after you've had a 
It’s like 


you don’t know what you've 


wise. almost 


said or done. My only comfort was in 
seeing those two go out together in the 
always together, without even the 
But I kept from 
the windows, watching them. 

And later I 
Wilmot my door. I 
dropped with fright. I don’t know what 
I thought—that he 
me out by the hair, or to arrest m« 


ear 
chauffeur. far back 
Raoul 


almost 


about a week saw 


coming to 


was coming to drag 
for 


FAMILY 


GROWING P THERE NOW 


abusing his that. 


Was 


like 
meet it. | 


was away; le 


wife—something 
and I braced myself to 
thankful that Wilfred 
feel as if he 

me; and the blame, of 
But did, | opened 
the door, was just to take off his hat, and 
stand with his head bare, and smile (hi 


would must stand up for 


course, was all my 


own. what he when 


easily, but 
wishing that it would last, 


ant), and 


doesn’t smile very you keep 
it is so pleas 
a little package, and 
aay, ™ Mrs. Wilmot asked me to give this 
to Mrs. Perry.” I said, “] Mrs. 
Perry,” almost sinking in my tracks. And 
he said, “I am Mrs. Wilmot’s husband ” 
(as if I didn’t know), 


more things 


hand me 


am 


and said a few 
being glad to know 
without 
more about the package, as if it were just 
a little thing. 

And so it was, a little wooden box, with 
and in that 
well, it glit- 
dia- 
As big as rain-drops—I 
didn’t think to count them for three days, 
but then Wil- 


fred said we would have to have a safety- 


about 


me, and went away, anything 


a smaller green box inside it. 
a satin cushion, and on it 

tered up at me just like a star—a 
mond brooch. 


there were sixty-seven. 
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sult. and it if we ever got into a Of course I couldn’t wear it; that’s 
t pla ve suld live on the jewels, just the beauty of it. It’s just a thing 
by one. There was a card inside the to be prized. And when I look at it, 1 
x. and on it, “ With the loving friend- smile—just as you smile at a kitten be- 


Mari 


th 


: that diamonds were too much.’ 


| ‘ 1 py 
that 
. } 
qd send 
T naow 
t t * pay 
ld 
‘ | ers 
rt { ‘ 
sa that 
. 





‘ilmot.” | put the Ci 
brooch it was something she’s not at all like a kitten any more, 


ople who wo ildn’t 


rd cause you like its pretty ways. Though 


She’s full of ideas. She says she gets 
like a most of them from us—every one in 
read of them in books Brookdale knows her now. (She say 


back, or throw it out they aren’t all like me, but that’s be 


ecause they thought it cause she knew me first.) They’ve gone 


them back.” But sh on living at The Oaklands; he says it 
think so—she knew that isn’t a “place” any more—she’s mad 
nd. Why, even Wilfred a real home of it. There’s a consider- 
vurse, he’s unusual for a able family growing up there now. 


He said, “She didn’t And they're as good neighbors as you'd 
4 hope to tind. 


7 
The Under-Word 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS 
ig much of me is dead—Oh, why not all! 
The vears are cast upon me as a pal ; 
The hairs are turned to ashes on my head; 


My footsteps are through ashes evervwhert 


So much of me is dead! 


‘But not the living fiery spark of thy despair.’’) 


So much of me is dead—Oh, why not all! 

Those who onee called me dear are past my eall: 
Into the boundless Night they all are fled. 

I lived in them, and they in me by right 


So much of me is dead! 


‘But not thy Memory’s steady alabastrine light.’’) 


‘ . ° ] 


So much of me is dead—Oh, why not all! 

Hourly, from mine own self away I fall, 

IHIope and Desire and Will already shed, 

And Knowledge fading as a candle spent 
So much of me is dead! 


But not some kindling Knowledge of the Immanent.’’) 





































My Lowly Teacher 


BY JOHN 


SUPPOSE we all study theology more 
or less earnestly 
| do not see 

our thoughts about the g 

and our relation to It 


as long as we live; 
how we can help it. That 
is to say, Treat 
Reality above u d 


Ilim, fall 


which we 


Tr 
into a definition and order to 
attach our sense of truth, feel- 
believes, 

of this and this. Our 
teache rs, 


ing that, whatever any on els 
we can feel sure 


div inity -school inde d, cannot 


go with us through life, but then perhaps 


we ought not to expect it. If we have 


open minds, our teachers need not to 
have had ordaining hands laid upon 
them: they may be any one or any thing, 


and they teach as though they taught 
us not. 

[ have a teacher who probably has no 
idea that he is giving me lessons. He 
that 
themselves up to instruct 


does not be long to class of char- 
acters who sei 
or persuade or even to do good; what he 
does he does by just existing in his own 
Ilis antecedents, 


natural way. I am well 


satisfied, good. His heredity 
has not twisted; his 
though not topped off 


ace omplishme nts, has 


have been 


been edueation, 
with ornamental 
been such as to 


have given a naturally sweet disposition 


Caleb. The 


has no surname is not to be 


free course. His name is 
fact that he 
reckoned against him, for we do not or- 
dinarily give surnames to dogs. Ps rhaps 


the way he came to give me _ lessons 


in theology may be explained by some 


words of Tennyson, in which the poet 
avers that 
love in which my hound has part 
Can hang no weight upon my heart 


In its assumptions up to heaven.” 
This would 


the teaching to me; 


manner to shift 
and doubtless T am 
through my reflections much 
than he consciously gives; but at 
any rate, there is a power of education 
little fellow, with his unfailing 
good-will and loyalty, which seems to de- 


seem in a 


receiving 


more 
in the 


serve grateful acknowledgment. 


FRANKLIN GENUNG 


Some years ago one of our American 
bishops wrote a sonnet about his dog, who 
must have been a noble animal. I have 
forgotten how the sonnet ran; all I ean 


recall is the first line: 
‘I well believe he thinks that I am God. 


When I 


bishop’s pe rsonal traits came rath r vivid 


read it and some of the good 
ly to mind, my first mental r sponse was 
that it was no wonder the dog thought 
so, if he nad seen the bishop, as I had, 
in the dignity of full canonieals. Then | 
chided myself for being so impudently 
profane; and, of course, that was not the 
at all. The church vestments had 
nothing to do with it. 


reason 
I have seen dogs 
look up with equal devotion to men in 
overalls. We read of dogs that licked 
the sores of beggars; and we know what 
poor apologies for masters dogs will be 
faithful to, though their worship 
goes wholly wasted. <A very 
thing when you think of it 


even 
significant 
; it became one 
of my first lessons in theology. For it 
seems to reveal that such an emotion ex 
ists in the core of creation, even in the 
There are creatures in 
actual existence in 


strata below us. 
whom has been put 
upward their 
station to beings higher in the seale, to 


the instinet to look from 
choose these for friends and masters, to 
stand by them and reverence them, not 
for what they can gain by it — for too 
often, abating no jot of fidelity, they get 
but kicks and hard words 
a spontaneous, 
nature. I like to contemplate a creation 
that is rich 
thing as this; to contain disinterested af- 
fection as a wide-spread elemental fact; 
it gives me a better opinion of the uni- 
Some things, scholars tell us, are 
more fully evolved in the animals than 
in man; the eye in the eagle, the swift 
foot in the stag. I should be sorry to 
think that, because the lord of creation 


but purely as 
intrinsic outflow of dog 


enough to include such a 


verse, 


gets things so tangled up with reason 
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nd selfishness, the dog should have got 
e start of us in this virtue. I am glad 
s not self-conscious; that would spoil 

l. 
Vanv times a day Caleb comes to my 
rmehair, as I sit studying, with no ap- 
purpose except just to say, “ How 
do?’ and, never without waiting 
the word of permission, he jumps up 
mv knee, remains a minute, and then 
es about his affairs. And many a tim 
have been half startled by a wondering 


vholly loving expression in the great 
eyes so inquiringly searching mine. 

) sking me to drop the prosy book 
1 go walking with him? No; that ex- 
ssion is quite different. Those eyes 


as if thev were searching for some- 


we two might hold in com- 


nd so have a silent understanding 

each other. Is it something higher 
can enter his dog consciousness? | 

am often moved to respond: “ It’s you and 


I, Caleb. We do know each other in some 
es, don’t we?” And there comes a 
twinge of pathos in it, too; and, oddly 
enough, it sets me thinking of what an 
stle once said about a whole creation 
groaning in pain and travail together, 
ting for some adoption whieh should 
redcem the body. I am sometimes silly 
enough to ask him: “ Do you too, Caleb, 
belong to that vast continuous line of 
g, onward-looking things? 
Are you, too, dimly conscious of waiting 
r something which is destined to come 
somehow by the way of the higher orders ? 
Does the First-born of every creature mak« 
his relationship felt in some far-off way 
to you?” He never answers me ex- 
cept by that wistful look, which vanishes 
s soon as I begin to theologize; but the 
look has on me the strange effect of wor- 
ship, so that I am almost afraid to recall 
the bishop’s sonnet. Who am I, to be 
erutinized so? What is man’s office in 
sum of things, when such great liquid 
eyes are gazing up at him from below? 
Ile wants to assure himself, it would 
seem, that the lines of communication 
are still open and that the current of 
love and eare is flowing as ever. That 
is enough. If I admit him to my knee 
he does not take it out in caresses, for 
he is no sentimentalist. If I grant him 
the supreme felicity of his life, to go 
walking with me, the sense of being with 
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me is all he wants. He turns his head 


away or gives attention to other things, 


as if he were indifferent; he is off on his 


wn affairs, attending to his canine world; 
from which, however, he comes with 
ready alacrity at my whistle. Let him 
keep connections clear with my focus of 
humanity, and the rest is perfect freedom 
and pertect content to be a dog. 
Sometimes he sports in my presence; as 
an ancient sage was naive enough to rep- 


resent Our Lady Wisdom, who was for 


him symbol of the eager intellect of man, 
as sporting always in the presence of God. 
For pure joy of existence he will course 
round an open field, round and round, r 
turning always to headquarters to report 
his joy and perhaps jumping up in eestasy. 
I cannot break him of that, though I have 
to brush off much soilure on account of 
muddy paws. I ought to be sterner with 
him: I own that. Sometimes, too, he 
playfully assumes hostility or gives his 
master a seolding, as if for once he and 
I had changed places; growlin& and bark 
ing in ironical laughter But with my 
hand onee in his mouth he is infinitely 
gentle; nay, he immediately releases 
and would rather die than bite. Yet how 
savagely he will bite a stick or a rope’s 
end, and how strenuously he will hang 
to it until his jowl is bloody, as if it 
were a foe to conquer. It makes me think 
of the way men sport with the laws of 
nature and of their own talents, cuffing 
them about and making audacious de 
mands of them; doughty vanquishers sub 
duing the earth as if they were sole mas 
ters of it; yet when this energy faces the 
calm Reality above, only exploding how 
much of it in ironic play! 

Sometimes a curious fit of the his 
trionic seizes him; for he loves to aston 
ish, and he is fond of exhibiting his paces 
before company. He has become aware 
of his special bent and aptitude: those 
strong bulldog jaws and that bulldog 
tenacity must needs render account of 
themselves. The “stunt” in his case is 
not hunting or swimming, for he is not 
trained to the practical services; not 
carrying baskets or newspapers or slip- 
pers, for his ornamental training, too, 
has been neglected. But in the perform 
ance with a stick or rope’s end he knows 
his abilities and takes pride in them; 
and to have an admiring and exclaiming 
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audience is dear to his heart. Is it child- 
ish for us or is it natural and right, even 
at the risk of some vanity, to exhibit our 
arts before high Heaven, the things that 
we can most cleverly do, being thereby 
made a spectacle to the world and to 


angels ind men? 


Perhaps we may as 
well! accept the situation, and if we must 
act a part, act it like men. The wrong 
is not in this, but in the hypocrisy of it, 
the counterfeit; trving to seem what we 
are not. It foots back, after all, to truth 
of nature; and with all his vanity of his- 
trionism Caleb’s nature is true. 
Sometimes he sins. He gets into dirty 
and malodorous places; he rolls and 
revels there. It is his nature, 1 suppose; 
and he comes back to me _ resembling 
Achill 2. who, according to the school- 
hoy’s composition, * was dipped into the 
Stynx and became intolerable.” Yet he 
comes up proud of his achievement; as 
proud as we are when we have been eat- 
ing Limburger cheese. His punishment, 
which cannot possibly be dispensed with, 
is an immediate bath; and he submits to 
it patient!y, yet with keen disappoint 
ment, feeling in some dim way that he 
has wronged the standard of the sphere 
above him, vet in his heart clinging still 
to the bad odor and ready the next mo- 
ment to roll in it again. That is a sin, I 
suspect, arbitrarily imported into his life 


from the sphere above him and encounter- 


ing no moral principle to which it can 
appeal. I do not know that it is amenable 
even to edueation. He is a dog, after all, 
and his conversance with humanity does 
not obliterate the dog nature. Is there 
something here, mu/atis mutandis, for 
the next being in the seale to pond r¢ 
Is his nature as clean as the Reality 
above would have it be? And may there 
he sinful tendencies and tastes in him 
for which the fitting punishment is 
not stripes and prison, not even blame, 
but—washing ? 

Then at other times he sins through 
impulse; will rush after a bird or a eat, 
perhaps, when warned not to do so. He 
does not mean to sin. But he is a bull- 
dog. and when once embarked on an 
action, however impulsive, his bulldog 
momentum impels him to carry it to the 
finish. It is his nature to hang on; and 
sometimes this gets the better of his sense 
of right—which is to say, the sense he 


gets from his master’s will. The sin 
seems to come from a certain lack of 
equilibrium; a trait in itself good, or at 
least not bad, imp rfectly balanced. HH 
sins through disinelination, too, and this 
is rather more serious. He is tardy and 
keeps me waiting sometimes when I « 
him from a pursuit or investigation 
which he is particularly interested. TI 
knows that he ought to leave his un 
savory occupation and come, for the mas 
ter’s call is his chosen law; but the dog 
nature is so strong, the affairs of his lif 
are so sweet, it is hard to P1Ve up. 

Alas! I find I am excusing all his sins 
or what I have chosen to eall such. A 
soon as | look behind them they beeom« 
venial. Am I thereby misrepresenting 
that ideal which his dumb worship tacit] 
imputes to me and making the only deity 
he knows a weak and indulgent one? Or, 
as we press the imputation onward to the 
Reality above, do we come in sight of thi 
truth that Ile who knows all forgives 
all? It is a hard question to answer, b 
cause I have only my very imperfect s 
to answer by. Yet I, too, see that sin is 
sin, an ugly actuality which, however it 
may be explained, cannot be explained 
away. And I hold, however pliable m 
disposition, by an old idea whieh } 


somehow come among men, of One wh: 


will by no means acquit or concede that 
a sin was not committed when it was, and 
vet in full view of all does forgive. It 
is not a bad ideal, on the whole, to live 
‘vy, for it maintains the eternal standard 
and order of the universe; it calls things 
by their right names and deals with them 
on that ground. 

There is no svirit of rebellion in Caleb 
The master’s will, coming from the stand 
ards of a higher sphere which he has 
never entered, must needs be to him pur 
lv arbitrary. It is only by a native spirit 
of blind obedience (if we ean attribute 
spirit to a dog) that he obeys at all. But 
he never questions or resents its arbitrari 
ness. It belongs to the order of nature 
for him. Once in a great while he has 
deliberately taken matters into his own 
hands. One day in camp, for instance, 
nearly all of our party took an exeursion 
to a place five miles away, where there 


was to be a large company and a dinner; 


and I desired him to stay at home with 
me. But the attraction of the majority, 
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sweetness of going with the crowd, 
is too much for him. He remained 
with me a little while; then, when my 
ack was turned, quietly disappeared. 
When, however, he returned with them 
the evening he brought back no ap- 
rent sense of guilt. Was this a non- 
lant carrying off, of disobedience with 
high hand or was he presuming on my 
asvy nature to say nothing more about 
I had not leashed him; had only told 

iim I wished him to stay with me; and 
for onee he had let a keen desire override 

mild restraint. The incident made me 
hink of that large sphere of things 
morally indifferent and of our attitude 
oward them; things not laid down in 

code, but perhaps established by con- 
vention, or drifted into by the crowd, or 
leduced by interpretation of a higher 
will. We have the advantage of Caleb, 
because we can in some measure pene- 
rate the sphere above us; far enough, at 

ast, to see that the Will up there is not 
irbitrary or capricious and to reduce it 
to sound reasons. We are the better able, 
therefore, to take things into our own 
hands and to revise or accommodate our 
mventions to suit the oceasion. Per- 
haps, indeed, all our morality, which we 
trace to a source outside the world, may 
turn out to have come by the way of our 
own devising, or what seems such. It need 
not, therefore, deny the higher source if 
we have all along appreciated the value 
of the best in us. The hitch comes when 
we drift so passively with the crowd as 
to outrage our better judgment; or when 
deliberate perversity we transgress the 
law of being; or even when we abjure 
the practicability of the best and take 
up with the second best. It is thus that 
we can understand that whatsoever is 
not of faith is sin. A 

Fortunately, Caleb drifted with a good 
crowd, so there was no harm done that 
time. With us it does not always turn 
out so. 

Once in a while Caleb gets lost, and 
has, on his primitive dog scale, to be 
sought and saved. It is not that I lose 
him; rather he loses me. It amounts to 
the same in the end, losing or lost. Away 
from home somewhere with his master, 
suddenly he wakes to the sense that he 
has missed the presence of the higher will 
on whom he depends for bearing and di- 
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rection. And the cause, I suspect, is 
much the same as when men get lost; 
namely, that while he is immersed in im- 
mediate allurements—in his case general- 
ly connected with back yards and scullery 
doors—his superior being has passed on 
out of sight. He does not belong to that 
class of dogs who would use their nose to 
find the master again; or else his educa 
tion has suffered neglect. But one thing 
I can surely reckon on. As soon as he 
becomes aware of his plight he drops his 
scavenging interests and stays right where 
he last saw me. No other person, however 
friendly or well known, can entice him 
away from there. Hours may pass and 
home may be near, but there he stays, 
watching and hoping. Of course that 
imposes on his master the duty of remem- 
bering and returning to the place—which 
is to say, of seeking and saving the lost; 
but this to his canine theology is what 
masters are for. To find or to be found 
(the sum is equal, active or passive) is 
to be where the master is, and it is for 
the master.to determine where that shall 
be. He is unconsciously—or shall I say 
cleverly ?—reading me a lesson in my 
function as a deity. And if I in turn 
pass on the lesson to the Reality above, 
I can do it in no better spirit, surely, than 
by emulating the perfect faith by which 
Caleb knows not only that he is lost, but 
that he will full surely be found. Such 
faith looks like worship, the worship that 
avails, though its only outward expression 
is waiting. 

On the whole, Caleb’s nature, as toward 
me and the species I represent, is all com- 
pact of loyalty, patience, trust, and love. 
This last seems really to be the key to 
the whole. I confess I do not see that 
the soul of Shakespeare could love me 
more. He is below me in thought and 
power, inexorably below me in sphere and 
range of being; but in this one respect 
of love he seems to emulate me. A sig- 
nificant thing when we think of it, that 
there should be this perfectly understood 
bond of communion between the two 
species. Love seems to be a thing neither 
animal nor human by any exclusive 
claim; a thing stretching away beyond 
both species, above and below; and both 
species seem to be strung on it like beads 
on a string. His love is as self-forgetting 
as mine is, and all the more single-hearted 
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for not being tangled up with reasons and 
expediency. It draws into itself his whole 
heing as mine does not. “I cannot un- 
derstand, I love;” that is what I have 
often eaught his great brown eyes saying. 
And in that unstudied consciousness he 
has freedom for his own afiairs and 
grants me freedom for mine. 

Having always lived in an atmosphere 
of good-will and love, he tacitly measures 
all humanity by it, never dreaming but 
that his individual deity is a type of all 
that walks on two feet. He received a 
sharp cuff once from a two-legged brute 
who “ wa’n’t a-go’n’ to have no dogs a-suck- 
un his fingers.” He had licked the man’s 
hand (I couldn’t admire his taste), sup- 
posing that, being in the form of man, he 
was a being of good-will, and he got his 
first experience of a malignant disposi- 
tion. He could not understand it; he 
velped and fled to his master. I do not 
believe he laid it up against our race. 
His data were too few as yet to make 
so sweeping an induction. But some dogs 
have had to make it; have had to learn 
that there are men and men, or even that 
men as a race are a poor lot. One can- 
not but be sorry to see a snarling, sus- 
picious, cowering cur; to think how much 
reason he has for being so and how he 
has had to belie his nature, perhaps even 
before he was born, to have become so. 
And there are snarling, suspicious, 
treacherous men; dreadful deities these 
for the species below them. They are 
made so, it would seem, partly by the sins 
of their own kind and partly by what they 
supposed the sins of their gods. We 
really cannot dissociate the two, for to 
lay the wrong on that abstraction called 
the world is to lay it virtually on the 
Power that made the world what it is. 
All this, of course, is only their own 
ignorance of the gods and their own evil 
bent imputed to the powers above; an 
ignorance curable not by knowledge 
wholly, if at all, but by love. The lack 
of love is the one darkness and blindness. 
As soon as they turn away from evil mo- 
tions to love and loyalty and patience and 
trust—the dog virtues—men, too, find out 
their mistake and the true nature of the 
gods begins to come in sight. But be 
cause men are not gods yet, but only 
stumbling along through the sand and 





thorns of their own nature toward God. 
and because they are so easily drawn awa) 
toward the dirt and dark, they too ofte: 
give their four-footed friend compellin; 
reason for moroseness and _ suspicior 
They need to school themselves better 
the deity réle, so that they may send 
the pulsation from above toward the low 
places of the earth that are so loyal 
waiting for the adoption—to wit, the r 
demption of the body. 

We may, perhaps, take a hint fro: 
Caleb not to lay up too much against o 
race or against any single specimen of i 
The man who cuffed him (God mad 
him, let him pass for a man) perha 
loves his wife and children; perhaps ha 
a dog or a horse on whom he bestows 
surly good-will according to his ligh 
There is a germ of love in him strug 
gling to get beyond the tether of pro 
erty exclusiveness and become intrinsic 
If he ean be kind to his own dog he 
in the way, so he will commit himself 1 
it, of being kind to all dogs, and to me 
and to the world in which he is unwit 
tingly undergoing education. If he ea 
get out of that mesh of self, out of thai 
cramping prison-house of his own claims, 
and let good-will have free course and b« 
its own reason for existing—well, dogs’ 
nature, too, will have less reason to out 
rage its healthy instincts, and the world 
itself will become a different place. Th: 
problem is to get the channels and sluic« 
ways open for that elemental tide of lov: 
which is the deepest and realest thing in 
the world, so that in the far-off divin: 
event there may be no clog or stricture. 

A big problem? Yes; there is no deny- 
ing that. The Reality above took upon 
Himself no easy task when he endowed a 
multitudinous creation with such tremen- 
dous possibilities and then set it growing 
to make the possible real. We may well 
be thankful that so small a part of th 
task relatively falls on us of the human 
species. And perhaps if we will let our 
selves learn from beings like my low!) 
teacher (there are many of them as good 
as he), who are all the while teaching as 
though they taught not, to accept the rk 
that they tacitly accord us, with due ap- 
preciation of their dumb virtues, a livabl 
theology may not seem so very hard a 
problem after all. 
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Tapestries of Twilight 


BY RICHARD 


The Page of Queen Gophetua 
HEN the first dazzle of be- 
wildered happiness in her new 
estate had faded from her eyes, 

and the miracle of her startling meta- 
morphosis from a wandering beggar- 
maid to a great Queen on a throne 
was beginning to lose a little of its 
vonder and to take its place among 
the accepted realities of life, Queen 
Cophetua became growingly conscious of 
some dim dissatisfaction and unrest in 
her heart. 

Indeed, she had all that the world could 
give, and surely all that a woman’s heart 
is supposed to desire. The King’s love 
was still hers as when he found her at 
dawn by the pool in the forest; and in 
exchange for the tattered rags which had 
barely concealed the water-lily whiteness 

f her body, countless wardrobes were 
filled with garments of every variety of 
subtle design and exquisite fabric, tex- 
tures light as’ the golden sun, purple as 
the wine-dark sea, iridescent as the rain- 
bow, and soft as summer clouds—the 
better to set off her strange beauty for 
the eyes of the King. 

And every day of the year the King 
brought her a new and priceless jewel 
to hang about her neck, or wear upon 
her moonbeam hands, or to shine in the 
fragrant night of her hair. 

Ah! what a magical wooing that had 
been in the depths of the forest, that 
strange morning! The sun was hardly 
above the tops of the trees, when she had 
awakened from sleep at the mossy foot 
of a giant beech, and its first beams were 
casting a solemn enchantment across a 
great pool of water-lilies and filling their 
ivory cups with strange gold. She had 
lain still a while, watching, through her 
sleepy eyelids, the unfolding marvel of 
the dawn; and then rousing herself, she 
had knelt by the pool, and letting down 
her long hair that fell almost to her feet, 
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lad combed and braided it, with the pool 
for her mirror—a mirror with water- 
lilies for its frame. And as she gazed at 
herself in the clear water, with a girlish 
happiness in her own beauty, a shadow 
fell over the pond; and, startled, she saw 
beside her own face in the mirror the 
face of a beautiful young knight, so it 
seemed, bending over her shoulder. In 
fear and maiden modesty—for her hair 
was only half braided, and, whiter than 
any water-lily in the pond, her bosom 
glowed bare in the morning sunlight— 
she turned around, and met the eyes of 
the King. 

Without moving, each gazed at the 
other as in a dream—eyes lost fathom- 
deep in eyes. 

At last the King found voice to speak. 

“You must be a fairy?’ he had 
said, “for surely you are too beautiful 
to be human.” 

“ Nay, my lord,” she had answered, “I 
am but a poor girl that wanders with my 
lute yonder from village to village and 
town to town, singing my little songs.” 

“You shall wander no more,” said the 
King. “Come with me, and you shall 
sit upon a throne and be my Queen, and 
T will love you forever.” 

But she could not answer a word, for 
fear and joy. 

And therewith the King took her by 
the hand, and set her upon his horse 
that was grazing hard by; and, mounting 
behind her, he rode with her in his arms 
to the city, and all the while her eyes 
looked up into his eyes, as she leaned upon 
his shoulder, and his eyes looked deep 
down into hers—but they spake not a 
word. Only once, at the edge of the 
forest, he had bent down and kissed 
her on the lips, and it seemed to both 
as if heaven with all its stars was fall- 
ing into their hearts. 

As they rode through the city to the 
palace, surrounded by wondering crowds, 
she nestled closer to his side, like a fright- 
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ened bird, and like a wild bird’s were her 
great eyes gazing up into his in a terror 
of joy. Not once did she move them to 
right or left, for all the murmur of the 
people about them. Nor did the King 
see aught but her water-lily face as they 
wended thus in a dream through the 
crowded streets, and at length came to 
the marble steps of the palace. 

Then the King, leaping from his horse, 
took her tenderly in his arms and car- 
ried her lightly up the marble steps. 
Upon the topmost step he set her down, 
and taking her hand in his, as she stood 
timidly by his side, he turned his face 
to the multitude and spake. 

“Lo! my people,” he said, “this is 
your Queen, whom God has sent to me 
by a divine miracle, to rule over your 
hearts from this day forth, as she 
holds rule over mine. My people, salute 
your Queen!” 

And therewith the King knelt on one 
knee to his beggar-maid and kissed her 
hand; and all the people knelt like- 
wise, with bowed heads, and a great cry 
went up. 

“Our Queen! Our Queen!” 

Then the King and Queen passed into 
the palace, and the tiring-maids led the 
little beggar-maid into a great chamber 
hung with tapestries and furnished with 
many mirrors, and they took from off 
her white body the tattered gown she had 
worn in the forest, and robed her in per 
fumed linen and cloth of gold, and set 
jewels at her throat and in her hair; and 
at evening in the cathedral, before the 
high altar, in the presence of all the peo- 
ple, the King placed a sapphire beautiful 
as the evening star upon her finger, 
and the twain became man and wife; 
and the moon rose and the little beggar- 
maid was a Queen and lay in a great 
King’s arms. 

On the morrow the King summoned a 
famous worker in metals attached to his 
court, and commanded him to make a 
beautiful coffer of beaten gold, in which 
to place the little ragged robe of his 
beggar-maid; for it was very sacred to 
him because of his great love. After 
due time, the coffer was finished, and it 
was acclaimed the masterpiece of the 
great artificer who had made it. About 
its sides was embossed the story of the 
King’s love. On one side was the pool 
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with the water-lilies, and the beggar-maid 
braiding her hair on its brink. And 0; 
another she was riding on horseback with 
the King through the forest. And on 
another she was standing by his side « 
the steps of the palace before all th 
people. And on the fourth side she wa 
kneeling by the King’s side before th 
high altar in the cathedral. 

The King placed the coffer in a secr 
gallery attached to the royal apartments 
and very tenderly he placed therein th 
little tattered gown, and the lute wit 
which his Queen was wont to wand 
from village to village and town to town 
singing her little songs. 

Often at evening, when his heart 
brimmed over with the tenderness of his 
love, he would persuade his Queen to 
doff her beautiful royal garments and 
clothe herself again in that little tat 
tered gown, through the rents of which 
her white body showed whiter than an 
water-lilies. And, however rich or ex 
quisite the other garments she wore, it 
was in those beloved rags, the King de 
clared, that she looked most beautiful. 
In them he loved her best. 

But this had been a while ago, and 
though, as has been said, the King’s lov: 
was still hers as when he had met her 
that strange morning in the forest, and 
though every day he brought her a new 
and priceless jewel to hang about her 
neck, or wear upon her moonbeam hands, 
or to shine in the fragrant night of her 
hair, it was many months since he had 
asked her to wear for him the little tat- 
tered gown. 

Was the miracle of their love be- 
ginning to lose a little of its wonder 
for him too, was it beginning to take 
its place among the accepted realities 
of life? 

Sometimes the Queen fancied that he 
seemed a little impatient with her elfin 
bird-like ways, as though, in his heart, 
he was beginning to wish that she was 
more in harmony with the folk around 
her, more like the worldly court la- 
dies, with their great manners and ar- 
tificial smiles. For, though she hac 
now been a Queen a long while, she 
had never changed. She was still the 
wild gipsy-hearted child the King had 
found braiding her hair that morning 
by the lilied pool. 
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: Often she would steal away by herself 
that gallery, and lift 
lid of the golden coffer, and look 
tfully at the little tattered robe, and 
her hands over the cracked strings of 

er little lute. 
[There was a long window in the gal- 
_ from which, far away, she could see 
great green cloud of the forest; and 
the days went by, she often found her- 
seated at this window, gazing in its 


enter secret 


rection, with vague unformed feelings 
adness in her heart. 
One day, as she sat there at the window, 
mpulse came over her that she could 
and swiftly she slipped off her 


wautiful garments, and taking the little 


resist, 


.« from the coffer, clothed herself in 
rags that the King had loved. And 
ik the old lute in her hands and 


low to herself her old wandering 
And so she danced, too, an elfin 

e, all alone there in the still gallery, 
need as the apple blossoms dance on 
the 
ce in the depths of th 


Suddenly 


spring winds, or autumn leaves 
forest. 
in alarm. The 


had entered the gallery unperceived, 


she ceased 
as watching her with sad eyes. 
Are you weary of being a Queen?” 
said he, sadly. 
threw herself on his 
reast and wept bitterly, she knew not 


For answer she 


‘Oh, I 
sobbed 
And 

eavy 

And from day to day an unspoken sor- 
row lay between them; and from day to 
day the King’s words haunted the Queen 

a more insistent refrain : 

“ Are you weary of being a Queen Y” 

Was she weary of being a Queen? 

And so the days went by. 


love you! I leve you,” she 
, “but this life is not real.” 
the King went 


heart. 


from her with a 


One day as the Queen passed down 
the palace steps she came upon a beauti- 
ful girl, clothed in tatters as she had 


nce been, seated on the lowest step, 
selling flowers—water-lilies. 

The Queen stopped. 

“Where did you gather your water- 


lilies, child?” she asked. 

‘I gathered them from a pool in the 
great forest yonder,” answered the girl, 
with a curtsy. 
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“Give me one of the 


she 


them,” said 
Queen, with a sob in her 


slipped a 


voice, and 
piece of gold into the girl’s 
hand, and fled back into the palac« 
That night, as she lay awake by her 
sleeping King, she rose silently and stole 


into the secret gallery. There, with tears 


running down her cheeks, she dressed 
herself in the little tattered gown and 
took the lute in her hand, and then 
stole back and pressed a last kiss on 


the brow of her sleeping King, who still 
slept on. 

But at sunrise the King awoke, with 
a sudden fear in his heart, and lo! where 
his Queen had lain 
water-lily. 

And at that moment, in the depths of 
the forest, a beggar-maid braiding 
her hair, with a pool of water-lilies for 
her mirror. 


was only a white 
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It was a bleak November morning in 
the dreary little village of Twelve-trees. 
Nature herself seemed hopeless and dis- 
gusted with the universe, the chill 
mists stole wearily among the bare trees, 
and the boughs dripped with a clammy 
moisture that had nothing of th 


as 


energy 
of tears. 
Twelve-trees was a poor little village 


at the best of times, but the past summer 
had been more than usually unkind to 
it, and the lean wheat-fields and the 
orchards had leaner and 
ragged than ever before 
the memory of the oldest villagers. 
There was very little to eat in the 
village of Twelve-trees, and practically 
no at all. of the 


ragged been 


more said 


SO 


Some 


money in- 
habitants found consolation in the fact 
that at the Inn of the Blessed Rood 
the cider-kegs still held out against 


despair. 

But this was no comfort to the gaunt 
and shivering children left to themselves 
on the chill door-steps, half-heartedly try- 
ing to play their innocent little games. 
Even the heart of childhood felt the 
shadows that November morning in the 
dreary little village of trees, 
and even the dogs and the cats of the 
village seemed to be under the same spell 
of gloom, and moved about with a dank 
hopelessness. evidently expecting nothing 


Twelve . 
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in the shape of discarded fish or trans- 
figuring smells. 

There was no life in the long, dishev- 
elled High Street. No one seemed to 
think it worth while to get up and work. 
There was nothing to get up for, and no 
work worth doing. So, naturally, in all 
this echoing emptiness, this lack of ex- 
citement, anything that happened at- 
tracted a gratefully alert attention— 
even from those cats and dogs so sadly 
prowling amid the dejected refuse of 
the village. 

Presently, amid all the November 
numbness, the blank nothingness of the 
damp deserted street, there was to be 
seen approaching from the south a cu- 
rious little figure of an old man, trun- 
dling at his side a strange apparatus 
resembling a knife-grinder’s wheel, and 
he carvied some forlorn old umbrellas 
under one arm. Evidently he was an 
itinerant knife-grinder and umbrella- 
mender. As he proceeded up the street, 
he called out some strange singsong, 
the words of which it was impossible 
to distinguish. 

But, though his ery was melancholy, 
his old puckered and wizened face seemed 
to be alight with some inner and inex- 
tinguishable gladness, and his electrical 
blue eyes, startlingly set in a network of 
wrinkles, were as full of laughter as a 
boy’s. His ery attracted a weary face 
here and there at window and door; 
but, seeing nothing but an old knife- 
grinder, the faces lost interest and im- 
mediately disappeared. The children, 
however, being less sophisticated, were 
filled with a grateful curiosity toward 
the stranger, and left the chill door- 
steps and trooped about him in wonder. 

A little girl, with tears making chan- 
nels down her pale unwashed face, 
caught the old man’s eye. 


“Little one,” he said, with a magical 
smile, and a voice all reassuring love, 
“give me one of those tears, and I will 
show you what I can make of it.” 

And he touched the child’s face with 
his hand, and caught one of her tears 
on his finger, and placed it glittering on 
his wheel. Then, working a pedal with 
his foot, the wheel began to move so 
swiftly that one could see nothing but 
its whirling; and as it whirled, wonder- 
ful colored rays began to rise from it, 











so that presently the dreary street seemed 

full of rainbows. The sad houses w 
lit up with a fairy radiance, and 
faces of the children were all lau 
ter again. 

“Well, little one,” he said, when 
wheel stopped whirling, “did you 
what I made out of that sad little t 

And the children laughed, and beg 
him to do some other trick for them. 

At that moment there came down 
street a poor old half-witted woman, 
describably dirty and bedraggled, tall 
to herself and laughing in a creepy v 
The village knew her as Crazy Sal, : 
the children were accustomed to n 
cruel sport of her. As she came n 
they began to jeer at her, with the h« 
lessness of young unknowing things. 

But the strange old man who | 
made rainbows out of the little gi 
tear suddenly stopped them. 

“ Stay, children,” he said, “ and wat: 

And, as he said this, his wheel w: 
whirling again; and as it whirled, a li 
shot out from it, so that it illuminat 
the poor old woman, and in its radia: 
she became strangely transfigured. | 
place of Crazy Sal, whom they had b 
accustomed to mock, the children saw 
beautiful young girl, all blushes a 
bright eyes and pretty ribbons; and 
great was the murmur of their surpr 
that it drew to the door-steps their 
thers and mothers, who also saw Cr: 
Sal as none of them had ever seen | 
before—except a very old man who 
membered her as a beautiful young g 
and remembered too how her mind | 
gone from her, as the news came one d 
that her sweetheart, a sailor, had b 
drowned in the North Sea. 

“Who and what are you?” said tl 
old man, stepping out a little in fro: 
of the gathering crowd. “Are you 
wizard, that you change a child’s tea 
into laughter, and turn an old hal! 
witted woman back to a young gir 
You must be of the devil . . .” 

“Give me an ear of corn from yor 
last harvest,” answered the old knif 
grinder, “and let me put it on n 
wheel.” 

And an ear of corn was brought 
him, and once more his wheel wen! 
whirring, and again that strange light 
shot out from it, and spread far past 
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over the fields beyond; and, 
astonished sad the 
farmers, they appeared waving 
iden grain, waiting for the scythe. 


uses 


the eyes of 


again, as the wheel stopped whir- 
the old had 
Sal as a young girl spoke to the 


man who remembered 
grinder; again he asked: 
What and who are you! Are you a 
rd that you change a child’s tears 
and turn an old _ half- 
back to a young girl, 
a barren glebe a waving 


laught r, 

tted woman 

make of 

field ?” é 

And the man with the strange wheel 
ered: 

[ am the maker of rainbows. 

a alchemist of hope. To 

May, tears always 

ter that is going to be, and dark- 

is light misunderstood. The sad 

rt makes its own sorrow, the happy 

rt makes its own joy. The harvest 

ade by the harvestman—and there 

thing hard or black or weary that 

not waiting for the magic touch of 

= 


I am 
me Novem- 


s always are 


soft as a spring flower, 

as the morning star, and valiant 

a young runner in the dawn.” 

But the village of Twelve-trees was 
to be convinced by such words made 
of moonshine. Only the children 

lieved in the laughing old man with 

e strange wheel. 


become 


mocked 


nd mothers—* rainbows! 


their fathers 

Much good 
are rainbows to a starving village.” 

The old maker of rainbows took their 
taunts in silence, and made ready to 
go his way; but as he started once 
more along the road he said, with a 
ynical smile: 

“Have you never heard that there is 
a pot of gold at the end of the rain- 
oat 
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“A pot of gold?” cried out the whole 
village of Twelve-trees. 
“Yes,” he answered, “a pot of gold! 


I know where it is, 
find it.” 

And he moved on his way. 

Then the villagers looked at one an- 
other, and said over and over again, 
“A pot of gold!” 

And they took cloaks and walking- 
staves and set out to accompany the 
old visitor; but when they reached 


and I am going to 
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the 
He 


ihe outskirts of 


village there 


had 


was 


no sign of him. mysterious- 
ly disappeared. 
But the 


rainbows. 


children never forgot the 


Go” CR ‘ ; 
Ohe CHuyer of Morrows 


On an evening of singular sunset, about 
the rich beginning of May, the littk 
market-town of Beethorpe was startled by 
the sound of a trumpet. 

Beethorpe was an ancient town, mys- 
teriously centuries like a 
thistle-down of human life, 
amid the silence and the nibbling sheep 
of the great chalk downs. It stood in 
a hollow of the long smooth billows of 
pale pasture that suavely 
the sky on every side. The evening was 
so still that the little river 
across the threshold of the town, and 
encircling what remained of its old walls, 
was the noisiest thing to be heard, domi- 
nating with its talkative murmur the bed- 
time hum of the High Street. 

Suddenly, as the flamboyance of the 
sky was on the edge of fading, and the 
world beginning to wear a forlorn, for- 
gotten look, a trumpet sounded from the 
western heights above the town, as 
though the sunset itself had spoken; and 
the people in Beethorpe, looking up, saw 
three horsemen against the lurid sky. 

Three times the trumpet blew. 

And the simple folk of Beethorpe, 
tumbling out into the street at the sum- 
mons, and looking to the west with 
sleepy bewilderment, asked themselves: 
Was it the last trumpet? Or was it 
the long-threatened invasion of the king 
of France? 

Again the trumpet blew, and then the 
braver of the young men of the town 
hastened up the hill to learn its meaning. 

As they approached the horsemen they 
perceived that the centre of the three 
was a young man of great nobility of 
bearing, richly but sombrely dressed, and 
with a dark, beautiful face filled with 
a proud melancholy. He kept his eyes 
on the fading sunset, sitting motionless 
upon his horse, apparently oblivious of 
the commotion his arrival had caused. 
The horseman on his right hand was 
clad after the manner of a_ herald, 
and the horseman on left hand 


sown, 


ago, 


W andering 


melted into 


running 


his 
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was clad after the manner of a steward. 
And the three horsemen sat motionless, 


awaiting the bewildered ambassadors 
of Beethorpe. 
When these had approached near 


enough, the herald once more set the 
trumpet to his lips and blew; and then, 
unfolding a parchment scroll, read in 
a loud voice: 

“To the Folk of Beethorpe—Greeting 
from the High and Mighty Lord, Mor- 
timer of the Marches. 

“Whereas our heart has gone out to- 
ward the sorrows of our people in the 
counties and towns and viilages of our 
domain, we hereby issue proclamation 
that whosoever hath a sorrow, let him or 
her bring it forth; and we, out of our 
private purse, will purchase the said 
sorrow, according to its value—that the 
hearts of our people be lightened of 
their burdens.” 

And when the herald had finished 
reading, he blew again upon the trumpet 
three times; and the villagers looked at 
one another in bewilderment—but some 
ran down the hill to tell their neighbors 
of the strange proposal of their lord. 
Thus, presently, nearly all the village of 
Beethorpe was making its way up the 
hill to where those three horsemen loo:aed 
against the evening sky. 

Never was such a sorrowful company. 
Up the hill they came, carrying their 
sorrows in their hands—sorrows for 
which, in excited haste, they had rum- 
maged old drawers and forgotten cup- 
boards, and run hurriedly into 
the churchyard. 

Lord Mortimer of the Marches sat his 
horse with the same austere indifference, 
his melancholy profile against the fading 
sky. Only those who stood near to him 
noted a kindly ironic flicker of a smile 
in his eyes, as he saw, apparently seeing 
nqthing, the poor little raked-up sor- 
rows of his village of Beethorpe. 

He was a fantastic young lord of many 
sorrows. His heart had been broken in 
a very strange way. Death and Pity 
were his closest friends. He was so sad 
himself that he had come to realize that 
sorrow is the only sincerity of life. Thus 
sdgrow had become a kind of passion 
wifi him, even a kind of connoisseurship; 
all he had come, so to say, to be a 
collector of sorrows. It was partly pity 


even 
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and partly an odd form of dilettanteis 
—for his own sad heart made him pitii 
for and companionable with any ot! 
sad heart; but the sincerity of his s 
row made him jealous of the sanctity 
sorrow, and at the same time ster: 
critical of, and sadly amused by, 
hypocrisies of sorrow. 

So, as he sat his horse and gazed 
the sunset, he smiled sadly to hims« 
as he heard, without seeming to hear, t 
small insincere sorrows of his village 
Beethorpe—sorrows forgotten long ag 
but guddenly rediscovered in old draw: 
and unopened cupboards, at the sound 
his iordship’s trumpet and the prom 
of his strange proclamation. 

Was there a sorrow in the world t! 
no money could buy? 

It was to find such a sorrow that Lord 
Mortimer thus fantastically rode fro 
village to village of his estates, wi 
herald and steward. 

The unpurchasable sorrow! the sorr 
no gold can gild, no jewel can buy! 

Far and wide he had ridden over his 
estates, seeking so rare a sorrow; but 
as yet he had found no sorrow that cou 
not be bought with a little bag of go 
and silver coins. 

So he sat his horse, while the vi! 
lagers of Beethorpe were paid out of 
great leathern bag by the steward—fo: 
the steward understood the mind of h 
master, and, without troubling him, pai 
each weeping and whimpering peasan' 
as he thought fit. 

In another great bag the steward ha 
collected the sorrows of the village 
Beethorpe; and, by this, the moon wa 
rising, and, with another blast of trun 
pet by way of farewell, the three hors 
men took the road again to Lord Mo. 
timer’s castle. 

When, out of the great leathern bag, i: 
Lord Mortimer’s cabinet, they poured 
upon the table the sorrows of Beethorp 
the young lord smiled to himself, turn 
ing over one sorrow after the other, a: 
though they had been precious stones 
for there was not’ one genuine sorrow 
among them. 

But, later, there came news to hin 
that there was one real sorrow in Bee- 
thorpe; and he rode alone on horseback 
to the village, and found a beautiful gir! 
laying flowers on a grave. She was so 
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eautiful that he forgot his ancient grief, 
d he thought that all his castles would 
be but a poor exchange for her face. 
“ Maiden,” said he, “let me buy your 
rrow—with three counties and seven 
f stl gg 
And the girl looked up at him from 
grave, with eyes of forget-me-not, 
d said: “ My lord, you mistake. This 
ot sorrow. It is my only joy.” 


Ghe Moan with Bomething in his dye 
Once on a time toward the end of 
February, when the snow still festered 

the New York streets, and the wind 
ew cruelly from river to river, a 
trange figure made a somewhat storm- 
along Forty - second 
Street, walking toward the East Side. 
He was a tall, distinguished, curious- 
ly sad-looking man, with longish hair 
erowing gray, and clothes which, though 
they had been brushed many times, 
still proclaimed aloud a Bond Street 

or. As he walked along he had 
evidently some trcuble with one of 
his eves, which he rubbed from time to 
me, as though a cinder, perhaps, from 
the Elevated had lodged there, and at 
ast he held a handkerchief to it as he 
ilkked along. But whatever the trouble 
vas, it did not seem to interfere with 
a keen and kindly vision that noted 
ery object and character of the throng- 
ed street. 


sssed progress 


Now and again strangers, in 
that noisy and _ bewildering quarter, 

ild ask direction from him, and he 
ever failed to stop with an aristocratic 
painstaking courtesy and set them on 
their way. Nervous old ladies with 
indles at perilous crossings found his 
arm ready to pilot them safely to the 
ther side. There was about bim a eu- 
rious gentleness which, after a while, did 
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not fail to attract the attention of enter- 
prising boys and observing beggars, for 
whom as he walked along, evidently 
sorely troubled with his eye, he did not 
fail to find pennies and kind words. 

At last he had become so noticeable 
for these oddities of behavior that as he 
went along he had collected quite an 
escort of miscellaneous individuals, 
ragged children with pale precocious 
faces, voluble old Irishwomen with be- 
draggled petticoats, sturdy beggars on 
crutches, and a sprinkling of so-called 
‘respectable ” people, curiously hovering 
on the skirts of the strange crowd. 
From some of these last came at length 
unkindly comments. The man was evi- 
probably he was 

plainly evident 
that he had something the matter with 
his eve. 


dently crazy—more 
drunk. Sut it was 


At last a kindly individual suggested 
that he should go to a drug-store and 
get the drug clerk to look at his eye. 
To this the stranger assented, and, ac- 
companied by his motley escort, he en- 
tered a drug-store and put himself into 
the hands of the clerk, while the crowd 
thronged the door and glared through 
the windows, wondering what was the 
matter with the eccentric gentleman, 
who, after all, was very free with his 
pence and had so kind a tongue. A 
policeman did not, of course, fail to 
elbow himself into the store, to inquire 
what was the matter. 

Meanwhile the drug clerk proceeded 
to lift up the stranger’s eyelid in a pro- 
fessional manner, searching for the ex- 
traneous particle of pain. 

At last he found something, and made 
a strange announcement. The something 
in the stranger’s eye was—Pity. 

No wonder it had caused such a 
sensation in the pitiless city. 
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*No man shall take the nether or the 
upper millstone to pledge: for he taketh 
a man’s life to pledge Deut. aaiv: 6. 

HESE words signify in a beautiful 
d very practical way the uni- 


versal and enduring need of bread. 
To-day, with exceptions so few that they 
horrify us to hear of, 
child in 
wheaten loaf. 


evolutionary 


every man, woman, 
America has his daily 
This wheaten loaf is the 
product of 
centuries of baking. 

The question, “ When did first 
bread?” might almost as well be an- 
swered by another, “ When did man first 

his molar teeth?” The ancient 
words “ bread,” “ barm,” “ leaven,” “ loaf,” 
“knead,” “ lord,” 
their ultimate 
antiquity of 


and 
innumerable 


man 
eat 


obtain 


and “ lady ” signify in 
the immense 
art of baking; in fact, 
bread, together with the 
tanning of skins and the burning of pot- 
of the oldest of earth’s arts. 
susekeepers of 


per 


derivations 
the 


the making of 


tery, 1s one 
The hi 


make 


America to-day 
cent. of all the bread, 
the remaining thirty per cent. made 
by the bakers involves a capitalization 
of over two hundred and seventy millions 
of dollars. Anything, then, that we can 
discover of the present-day status of the 


seventy 


yet 


art of bread-making is of importance 
and of interest. The first known mak- 
ing of bread refers back to the pre- 


historie lake-dwellings of Europe, where 
there have been discovered the grains of 
barley, oats, rye, wheat, together 
the charred remains of cakes of 
bread and the rude stone grain-crushers 
and mealing-stones. It is true that these 
pellets of wheat and barley are but 
humble representatives of the highly bred 
grains that glorify the farmer’s 
field, and it is true, too, that the loaves 
were for the most part but 


and 
with 


now 


of crushed 


grains, not true meal, and obviously made 
by being laid on the hot stones and cov- 
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] 


ered 


as the 


gr ashe s, 
muleteers of Syria 
their unleavened cakes; but 


over by glowin just, in 
to-day n 
it was br 
Since in Eastern countries a mixt 
of meal and water will begin to ferm: 
in the day, the value 
leavened bread must inevitably have bk 
discovered prior to civilization. W: 
remember the story of the flight of 
Israelites out of Egypt, how “the pe 
took their dough before it was leaven: 
their kneading-troughs being bound 
in their clothes upon their shoulder 
(Exodus xii: 34); leavened bread—. 
bread as that ti 
have Early, too, m 
have been the specialization of the art 
baking; first, doubtless, in the larg: 
households, as witness the interest 
story of that most unfortunate ch 
baker in Genesis xl; and afterward, 
the reader may readily find, into a 
initely segregated trade, as in Hosea 
There have always been bakers, | 
on the other hand, from the beginni 
of human time bread has always be 
baked in the home, particularly a 
defnitely as the vocational duty of wot 


course of a 


; P 
we Know it—must at 


been universal. 


en. There thus appears this most « 
rious and interesting of facts: that co 


temporaneous with the history of m: 
from the earliest to the latest times ther 
has been an unremitting conflict betwe« 
home-made bread and the baker’s loa 
The present-day outcome of this etern: 
war may be expressed in the fact give: 
above: that the housekeepers make sever 
ty per cent. of American bread. B 
how much does this depend upon tl 
traditional enmity of woman toward tl 
baker, and how much upon the tradi 
tional timidity of paterfamilias in ex 
pressing an opinion upon so delicat 
a subject? The interests of truth, hov 
ever, and because it is a subject of suc! 


importance to every home, insist tha 
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me comparison shall be made between 
me-made bread and the baker’s loaf. 
[he traditional idea of the bakery is 
hat of dark, low-ceilinged, germ-laden 
ms, in which men, wholly indetermi- 
ate in their periods of ablution, swelter 
ong the flour, yeast, and dough, mix- 
¢, baking, and pawing over a crude 
bstance adulterated with alum and 
lly abominable when compared with 


nol 


e inviting, wholesome aliment of the 
me. Nothing could be farther from 
the present-day truth. The bakery, as 
shall picture it here, does not repre- 
nt the very best practice and, of course, 
no means the worst; it does, however, 
‘epresent good practice rapidly extending 
nto universality. 
The present-day bakery, then, is repre- 
sented by a large, four-storied, modern 
ilding, with concrete floors. In many 
‘oms its walls are tiled, and in others 
hey are lined with cork to produce 
juality of temperature. It is provided 
with beautiful enginery in its power- 
room, with a ecold-storage plant, and a 
‘old-air plant. 
Let us swiftly review the process. The 
ir is emptied into the hoppers in the 
basement, from which it is carried by 
nveyers to the fourth floor, where, after 
heing vigorously sifted, it passes into a 
rigantic bin holding, say, seventy-five 
barrels. The descent of this flour, floor 
ifter floor, marks its transformation into 
bread. It is automatically withdrawn 
from the bin, automatically weighed, and 
automatically dropped into the mixing- 
nachine. In this mixing-machine, with 
the requisite quantities of yeast, sugar, 
salt, milk-powder, and malt—if it is used 
it is rapidly lashed into a homoge- 
neous dough and subsequently automat- 
ically thrust into the fermenting-trough; 
from the fermenting-trough through hop- 
pers down to the cutting-table below; 
‘rom the cutting-table below through 
the various cutting-machines, forming- 
nachines, and balling-machines; through 
the “proof-room” to the oven; and 
subsequently from the oven to the de- 
ivery wagons. The words “ automatical- 
ly treated” must be understood as ap- 
plicable in a large and generous sense. 
While it is not true that in the practice 
here deseribed bread is absolutely free 
from the touch of a human hand, it is 
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almost true; and to such an extent that 
it is obvious that in the best baking 
practice of the immediate future this 
ideal will be completely realized. The 
process is absolutely flawlessly clean. 

Now, as for the materials. These are of 
the best. The flour is of the best brands, 
just such, in fact, as the householder 
uses, and so are the materials. While it 
is true that generally condensed milk 
or milk-powder is used instead of milk, 
and cottonseed oil instead of butter, these 
materials are clean, pure, and good for 
the purpose. 

And what about the product? Com- 
pared with baker’s bread of our grand 
parents’ time, modern baker’s bread of 
the best practice is certainly superb. The 
old-fashioned baker’s loaf that was more 
holes than bread, and that modicum of 
bread of a tasteless, indigestible character, 
has been displaced by a loaf which in 
color, texture, flavor, and nutritious 
qualities is positively good. 

But not best. Let us grant at once 
that the very best product of the very 
best housekeeper (pace uzxoris mee) 
excels in its excellences the best baker’s 
loaf. But in this production there is no 
regard for cost either of time or money. 
If such a housekeeper were to count into 
the cost factors such as time employed, 
wear and tear, investment, fuel, failures 
in her product, stale bread, and the prices 
and quantities of her flour, sugar, milk, 
and shortening, she would find its sum- 
mation always in excess of the price she 
would pay the baker. As for the averag« 
home-made bread, where temperatures are 
not controlled and qualities of constit- 
uents vary, it may assuredly be pro- 
nounced no better than the best baker’s 
bread, as obtainable in large cities. Out- 
side of the instance in which high art 
and regardlessness of cost figure, home 
made bread may be said to pay, possibly, 
in the case of a mother of a large family 
who bakes her own bread. As a stat 
ment of simple fact, home-made bread 
must ultimately disappear before the in- 
creased efficiency of the baker, the grow- 
ing accentuation of the servant problem, 
and the spread of co-operative princi- 
ples in housekeeping; the bakers will 
make the bread just .as other manu- 
facturers now make the pickles and the 
mustard and the butter. 
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Has the best bread been made eith r 
in the home or in the bakery? Certainly 
not Both in the home and in the fac- 
tor baking is practised essentially a 
an art It has still t become a science. 
In saying this the large bakers will not 
agree with me. They will point with 


thermometer which every 


good baker carries about with him, to 
the 1 yusly exact weighing of mate- 
rial 1 to the sternly regulated periods 
of mixing, fermenting, and baking, and 


the uniformity of their product. But 
these statements convey all they have to 
show of progress. In fact, the bakers, as 
with certain other manufacturers, in 


standardizing their process, are in danger, 
so to Spe ak. oO! crystallizing it. They are 
not 


the 


dimly, aware of 
tifie possibilities of their art. 
not only how true this 


themselves, except 


scien 


In order to see, 


is, but how interesting are the problems 
in themselves, let us review the process. 
Baking is concerned with some of the 
most recondite problems in contempo- 
rary science. 

First, there is the flour. Two flours 
may be ‘dk val, to all appearance, in 
color, sm ee], and granulation, and 
ve om ill make a fine, light, large 
loaf, and the other a poor, heavy one. It 


reader, in view of the 
hundreds of millions of dollars involved, 


that it is an 


strike th 


mportant and regrettable 


fact that nei her the baker, the miller, 
nor the man of science can tell just why 
et so it is. The difficulties involved 


depend 
Flour 
soluble 


in answering such a question 
upon the complex nature of flour. 
starch, gluten, 
albuminous bodies, fats, mineral 
matters, such as phosphates, fermenting 
Variations in the 
the flour doubt- 
ess do affect the quality of the bread, 
ut to a The gluten is 
more important; it is, in fact, certain 
that the quality and flavor of the bread 
depend upon the gluten of the flour. And 
yet how difficult it is to understand! 
Gluten is a highly nitrogenous, tough, 
it 
i 


contains 


sugar, 
oils, 
enzymes, and bacteria. 

quantities of starch in 
} 


minor extent. 


Ss 


sticky, elastic material which shows 


characteristics only when the flour is 
made into dough. As the dough rises 


to the baking temperature, it puffs itself 
up into a roufd ball which sets on the 
outside into a hard skin or crust, while 
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E 
within, owing to the steam, it lies ix 4 
system of fine threads and meshes, iz 
interstices of which, in the bread, 
the granules of starch The ability ; 
make a loaf of bread at all evidently . 
pends on the fact that the elastic, sti 
gluten at a lower temperature res 





the escape of the gas evolved during 
becomes puffed , 


while at a 


and a 


fermentation, 


into lightness, higher t 


perature it becomes converted into 


gestible material and sets. 
This is the 
as with other philosophies, it 


philosophy of baking; | 


tie 


is but t 
beginning of 


troubles. 


our explanations and 
If the rising power of the brea 
depends on the per cent of gluten in tl 
flour, the flours of maize, barley, and r 
ought to make good bread, for they m 
contain more than does whea 
Such flours, however, will not make bre: 
Evidently, then, what in 01 
flour is not gluten in another, and ey 
dently, too, we do not know what glut 
is. About it, this much 
known, that the glutens from rye, maiz 
rice, barley, and wheat 
contain varying quantities of two s 


gluten 


is gluten 





however, 
buckwheat, 


stances, chemically combined or mecha 
ealled re 
spectively gliadin and glutenin. It tum 
too, that the grains 
by man wheat contains by far the highe: 
per cent. of 
sticky substance, while glutenin is n 


ically mixed, nobody knows, 


out, among grow! 


gliadin. Gliadin is a ve 
glutenin, however, seems to form a net 
work to which the gliadin adheres, a1 
the two together, like a concrete 
the gliadin is the cement, 


of whi 
seem to c 
stitute the framework of the loaf. Wh» 
then, should not the baker say that tl 
size of his loaf depended upon the rel: 
tion between the gliadin and glutenin 
his flour, and buy his flour accordingly ? 
The idea was fascinating in its sin 
plicity, but it was based on too restricte: 3 
a purview. It is partly true, 
complete explanation it is fallaciou 
You see, flour is so complex. Every flo 
contains naturally between one and t1 
per cent. of sugar. This sugar it is, 
we shall see, that the yeast utilizes in th: 
fermentation of the dough, and out of 
the destruction of which the gas is pr 
duced. It-has been discovered that th 


but as 5 
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volume of the loaf depends on the quan- 
tity of sugar available during the final 
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te 
4 : 
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ry 
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ny, whose factory efficiency it is a may rapidly multiply to efficient working, ' 
ilege to inspect. To the seat of this the dough contains, almost providentially 


































h has the highest per cent hich develops lactic | } 
gar: tl s partly true, per- siderable quantities « ral I} 
allacious so, as a complet lactic acid-sugar mixtur hen used 
n. Still again, flour contains the medium upon which the parent yeast 
1antities of soluble albuminous erown While th g th x 

as well as small q antities « tats e afford mM tor the < t IM ( 

ls and mineral matters, such a | nstituent acts as ' : 

ites, and finally f fermenting he various poisonou nd bad yeasts an 

s all of which influence not only erments whic vould not lly develoy 

‘ the loaf but is well the Mi vhile there has been pri pare the 
flavor, and texture of the result- mmense mixture of saccharine mat 

| ~ se, Gextrin, ¢ resulting from 

he baker does not ( on of the m d | ‘ pon ti 

flour. In order to better d into this mixture hrown tl 
r | or the miller for him, fre- elected veast. There results an imme 
s it, and thereupon n¢ rinentation on a huge seale. The 
begin. By mixing flours it is yeast is thrown off as a great mass of 
btedly impossible to regulate on ro hich filtered free of wat 
it sending topsyturvy half dried, packed, and t the bakers 
n others Moreover—and this is e liquid mixture, tl ileohol, ma | 
¢ thing—by mixing flours the t vay into gin or into the denatured 
es not get a summation of the alcohol of commerce: What goes tl 
es of each, but, on the contrary, bakers under this process is a mass of 
letely different flour. The reason innumerable millions « lobular orga 
outside the reach of con- 1S! nall that five thousand of then 
knowledge. I placed line would barely measure al 
1 at t the bake nel Everybody knows the essentials of 





‘ buy his flour mvert the sugar « 

m e hundred to the batch of d 1 into the gas ca ) 

nd barrels at a time 1, into alecol and at the same time 
hemica lersta1 there are formed small quantities of 





Y Is ind « ic acid he carbonic 

the } ible exception of a crud acid is puffs up the dough into light 
test, absolutely on the character I I ulcohol has a simil etiect 
miller, and the miller—is the the oven, and in addition ce! ti i 


When into this mass of flour he light extent bacterial fermentation, ar 





is yeast, innumerable additional as well, has a softening effect upon th 
t flock about his head. vluten of the dough, thus ineré 

? From the time of Pasteur it power to hold the gas which is produced 
en the subject of innumerable in- The bodies of these little organisms cot 
tions, and as yet, even to-day, we tain invertase, which is able to convert 


t on the fringe of knowledge. This cane-sugar into invert sugar; 


rtieularly true as regards the fer- tain zymase, which is the substance that 


transforms the sugar so produced i 
pent on the chemistry of fermenta- the large quantities of carbon dioxid a 
this fermentation has had to do and alcohol; 
bre ad other 
iared only the incidentals of the in- prot: 
Still, to-day, th grateful 


manufacture of 


r bread; for, while millions have 


and they contain, as well 


with beer and wine certain ferments that convert th 


in matter of the bread into mater 
taste r 
organisms do not 


nutriment. Che 


this 


gations. interests of and 
ed in the 
ly specialized. Partic larly this is work per sé, but 


‘ase with the Netherland Yeast Com- 


veast are yeast earry out 


beea 1se otf the se su 


that they 


stances they contain. In order 





pany at Delft come from all parts one might say, the requisite substance 
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soluble proteids to afford them nitrog- 
enous food; sugar, without which they 
will not work at all; and mineral sub- 
stances which accelerate their action. 
All this is very pretty philosophy, what 
we know of it, but, as a matter of fact, 
the very outposts of a true knowledge of 
bread-making still remain unconquered. 

There are many different strains of 
yeast; what are the best for the bread 
eoncerned? What is the nature of the 
best soluble proteids for yeast-food, and 
what should be their proportionate quan- 
tity? What mineral substances best ac- 
celerate the action of yeast? What is 
the actual action of yeast in the gluten? 
What is unquestionably the proper tem- 
perature of bread fermentation? What 
is the best method of exorcising the in- 
fluence of maleficent bacteria and of ac- 
centuating or utilizing the influence of 
bacteria that are beneficent ? 

All these and many other questions 
must be answered before we shall know 
even the causes that produce the highest 
nutriment, the texture, the crumb, the 
flavor, or even the bloom on the crust. 
It is apparent that we are still far from 
the ambrosial confection of the future. 

Meanwhile, Science is eagerly desirous 
of obtaining an entrance into these most 
difficult problems. In this connection it 
is a particular pleasure to refer to the 
results obtained by the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers’ Fellowship in 
Industrial Research established at the 
University of Kansas. This Fellowship, 
vielding five hundred dollars a year for 
two years, together with an additional 
consideration, was conferred upon Mr. 
H. A. Kohman. During its tenure Mr. 
Kohman has made himself favorably 
known to every progressive baker in the 
United States. His first achievement 
dealt with the problem of stale bread, 
which in the case of many bakers amounts 
to as much as eight per cent. of their 
output. This stale bread to-day is sold 
from one to two cents per loaf. Mr. 
Kohman evolved the idea of treating this 
stale bread with small quantities of malt 
extract, by which its starchy constituents 
are converted into fermentable sugar. 
After treatment with the malt, it is 
filtered off and the sugar and the malt 
together used in the next batch. Mr. 
Kohman thus, in large measure, saves 


and eliminates the use of sugar-cane 
the baker. He has left behind, as resi 
of the loaf, all the baked gluten, in 
form of a beautifully pure and pleasa 
substance. When he has found a pract 
use for the enormous quantities of glu 
thus obtained, he will have transfon 
the stale bread from a loss into a pr 
Next, he has discovered, isolated, 
grown pure cultures of the _ bacteri 
econeerned in the fermentation of s 
rising bread. He has grown this | 
culture in large quantities, and lh 
made in his laboratories salt-rising br: 
of perfectly uniform quality, day af 
day. Finally, he has taken his pre« 
and ferment down into one of the larg 
wholesale bakeries of the United Stat 
and he has turned out the bread resu 
ing from its process, at the rate of 
thousand loaves a day, into the mar! 
in order to test it. The market recei 
it gladly and without one instance 
objection. To any one who understai 
the past hopelessness of attempting 
make salt-rising bread on a large sca 
this is a most notable achievement. 
salt-rising bread, which in many secti 
of the South and West is the only br 
has its devotees everywhere, from G 
ernor Stubbs of Kansas, who offered | 
daughter a prize of fifty dollars to m: 
it, to the many senders of the letters 
the Department of Industrial Resear 
eagerly requesting samples of the fi 
ment. In the past, the housekeeper w 
could make good salt-rising bread had 
great reputation; now anybody m 
make it and of uniform quality. It 
intensely interesting that this splend 
“ old-fashioned ” bread should be due n 
to yeast at all, but to a specific spor 
bearing bacillus—and that this bacilh 
dragged out of the empty air, shou! 
come to be a marketable and useful co 
modity and the basis of a new industry 
Contributions to the chemistry 

bread are now appearing in the journal! 
of science with ever-increasing frequen: 
—many of them interesting and promi 
ing of future results. One investigat: 


has been studying the cause of the colo: 
in brown bread, another the survival 

pathogenic bacteria in bread after baking 
still another the proteolytic ferments o! 
wheaten flour and their relation to baking 
value. Much investigation is being given 
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to the perplexing problem of 
of estimating the strength 
and still more, pe rhaps, to th 
ination of the relative nutritiv 
of different kinds of bread. In 
atent-Office particularly one finds 
ial activity in the elaboration of 

er” breads and medicinal breads 
containing iron, albuminous 
. and breads made up with an at- 
1 regard only for nutritive values. 
parently favorite method of making 
inous bread is to mix with the 
irs of wheat and rye large quantities 
led fish and potatoes, after which, 
dough, it is fermented and baked. 
A n flour appearing in some patents 


f the meal of the sweet potato, 


as, and cassava. Out of the many 
gations in progress one is im- 

d with the idea, hardly more than 

ent as yet, of the possibility of alter 

bread into, or adding to it, substances 
s | 


nedicinal quality. By all odds the great- 


est present-day investigation relates to the 


permissibility of the process of bleach- 
lour with substances such as ozone 
and oxides of nitrogen. Is it harmless 
or it vicious? Large interests are i 
volved, and the whole investigation il- 
s typically and most regrettably 


t} fact that too often on the receipt 
large remuneration the man of scienc¢ 
is unable to see with an eye single to th 


As for the young chemist, seek- 
r an Arbeit, he may find in th 
bread he daily eats the chemical investi- 
f a lifetime 

But if men of science are becoming 
nterested in bread, so, certainly, are thi 
bakers. It is true that sometimes, as 
men of science, their material inter- 
blind them to simple fact. This is 
notably the case in “ the wrapped bread’ 
ion which has wrought the trad 
a turmoil. To the consumer it 


1 seem an obvious desideratum tha 
he purity of his product should be in- 
sured by a wrapping of impervious paper 
at the bakery itself. The trade is divided 
on the subject, one side maintaining the 
validity of the advantage, and the other 
that, by wrapping, the flavor of the bread 
is impaired. In order to test the matter, 
the writer fed samples of their bread, 

rapped and unwrapped, to three repre- 


entative bakers, and as the posi- 

t inable to detect the slig] dif- 
rence 1 either iavor or < 

seems plain that wrapped bread ha 

to stay. Of course the actual 1 

the objections lies in the fact that it 

costs about seven per cent. of the sellir 

price of the loaf to give it this impervi 

wrapping, and that this would meai 


corresponding decrease in the size of th« 
loaf. The statute-books, from the re- 
motest time and in all countries, hav 
sternly and minutely governed the baker, 
the materials and quantities he should 
use, how he should bake his bread, what 
should be the size of the | af, its price 
and where and to whom he should sell it. 
Witness this old fragment from an Act 
of Council at Glasgow; it is typical of 
hundreds of others: 


it sall not be lesum to nayne trawel- 
ler that brings breid to the mereat to sell 
samyn to nayne outtentowneris man in 
rides [loads], crieles [baskets], nor half 
crieles jumgit ye gedder [in heaps] quhile 
the inhabitants of the towne be first servit, 
and XTTI houris struken, and that na man of 
man sell the breid that is brocht to the towns 
bot the bringar of the same allanerlis 
falone], and that na traweller bring breid 
to ve towne to sell but IIIId breid and twa 


penny breid,” ete., ete. 


Tn these days, however, the restrictiv 
panary laws that have been passed in 
States and localities are only too 

n unduly onerous and essentially 1 
just. The fact that bread is the staff of ] 
is particularly unfortunate for the baker 


ott in- 


ite 
‘ 
in making him a popular target for 
legislative enactments. But it should be 
remembered that the baker with his loaf 
is at the beginning of a procession lead 
ing back to the land. There is the 
farmer with the prices of his agricultura 
machinery and his labor—the railroad 
with its transportation rates—the grail 
elevator—the miller—the stock manip 
ulator—the commission merchant—th« 
yeast people—and for the baker him 
self the increased prices of his labor, 
power, and machinery. All such on a 
constantly rising scale of cost must be 
satisfied before the baker receives his 
modicum of profit—and the profit is cer- 
tainly not excessive. 


ree 








Laying the Hose-pipe Ghost 


BY JAMES B. CONNOLLY 


other, or perhaps without reason at 

all—it just happens so, say—a hand- 
ful of gossiping yeomen find themselves 
together, and when that comes about, 
from some member (if the session 
stretches to any length at all) is sure to 
come a story of particular interest to the 
guild; and perhaps it ought to be ex- 
plained that a yeoman’s story is never 
mistaken in the Navy for a stoker’s, a 
gunner’s, a quartermaster’s—it is never 
taken for anybody’s but a yeoman’s. 

One night, a pleasant enough night 
topside, but an even pleasanter night be- 
low—at least in our part of the ship 
below—a few of us were gathered in the 
flag-office, where Dalton, the flag yeoman, 
sometimes allowed us to call in to see 
him when his Admiral was ashore. Get- 
ting on toward middle age was Dalton, 
with a head of gray-flecked hair and an 
old-time schoolmaster’s face. A great 
fellow for books. In the flag-office store- 
room—to get into which he had only to 
lift a hatch in the deck under his revolv- 
ing chair and let himself drop—he had 
a young library, which after-hours he 
used to delve into for anybody’s or every- 
body’s benefit. He was particularly strong 
on folk-lore, and could dig up a few fat 
volumes any time on the folk-lore of any 
nation we had ever heard of. He liked to 
lie flat on his back on the coffer-dam to 
read, with a row of tin letter-files under 
his head for a rest, and the electric bulk- 
head and its shade so adjusted as to throw 
all the light on the page of his book. He 
had done a lot of reading and writing 
in his time, and his eyes were getting 
a little watery. If he had had his way 
he would have been an author. In the 
hours of many a night-watch he had tried 
his hand at little sketches; but somehow 
or other he could not catch on, he said. 
Perhaps if he had tried to write as he 
talked, tell the things just as they popped 
into his mind, he would have been luckier; 


GS ‘cates, oF pe for one reason or an- 


but that wasn’t literature, he said, and 
most of his written things read like 
of Daniel Webster’s speeches. 

Taps had gone this night, and s 
should have been lights out and ev 
body below turned in; but this, as I sa 
was the Admiral’s office, and only 
arated from the Admiral’s cabin by 
bulkhead. And even the busiest 
Jimmy-Legs doesn’t come prowling it 
the cabin country of a flag-ship after ta) 

There came a knock at the door, a 
following the knock came the Captai: 
yeoman. Nothing wrong with the C: 
tain’s yeoman, except that his name 
Reginald and he was rather fat for 
sailor. Also he had ambitions, whi 
was all right too, only we knew tl! 
privately he looked on the rest of us 
a lot of loafers who would never ri 
to our opportunities. He’d been we: 
ing his first-class rating badge a mon! 
now, and before his enlistment was | 


he intended to be a chief petty officer; 
which was why he was working after 


hours. But the Captain’s yeoman, th 
particular Captain’s yeoman, has nothi 
to do with the story, except that his . 
rand set Dalton off on a new tack. 
The Captain’s yeoman had come fi 
a little advice. 
advice—or information. A departme 
document had come into the office tl 
day with seventeen endorsements on 
and it had him bluffed. We all laugh 
at the face he drew. “ But,” said Dalt 
“so would most of you be bluffed if o 
of those winged-out documents came 


you for the first time. But you’re foo 


ish, son, to be worrying over any litt 
thing like that. Seventeen endorsement 


What’s seventeen ‘endorsements? I wo. 
der what you’d think if yowd— S 


down there and listen to me, and it 


be time well spent. If you don’t lear 
enough from it to get that C.P.O. you’! 
after, then— Well, I won’t call you any 


names here now. Listen.” 


een 





He always was after 





ake: 
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N this storv of Dalton’s is a classic 
» yveomen. Some of us had heard it 
re, and it had always been mangled 


the telling, through the teller not 
ving all the facts, or having y rhaps 
er met anv oft t he principal char 


rs in it. But Dalton not only knew 


e tal rom beginning to end; he was, 
gh he vould never admit it in a 
vd, himself econeerned in. it. And 


vhen he began to relate the history 
the famous length of hose-pipe, we 


new that he would have it right 


‘T was in—well, call her the cruiser 


Navannah—this time 
“ Were you a yeoman, Dallie ?” 
“Yes, a veoman, bright Reggie boy 


hat else d’ y’ think I'd be—a signal 
rl? A good old ship, the Savannah 
nd we were tied up to the dock at the 


vard.” 


” 


‘Boston yard, was it, Dallie ¢ 

‘Never mind what yard it was, son. 
And [ll name no names, either, and then 
by no accident will there be a general 

irt martial coming to me some day. 
Phere were three or four other ships fit 
ing out at the same time, and after a 
vhile these othe r three ships got their 
stores aboard and proceeded to sea, lea 
ing a lot of old gear behind them on 
the dock. 
‘We were making ready to pipe water 
» our ship, when Mr. Kiley, our bosun, 
vays a forehanded chap, thought it 
ll a pity to have to use a brand-new 


iose for that kind of work. Yo l all 


} 1 
know how hose gets lying chafing around, 
vith people stepping on it, carts and 
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vagons running over it, coal-dust grind- 


ng into it, and so on. A pity, our 
wosun thought, to subject our nice new 
iose to that kind of abuse, when in the 


‘condemned heap on the dock there was 


a length of hose that wo ild do the work, 


ind he put it up to Mr. Renner, the 
‘er of the deck at the time. 
Now Mr. Renner was a new-made 


Ensign. and we all of us here been long 


enough in the service to know how it is 


bout a middy that’s just got his com- 
nission. We all know how it is with 
irselves when we first get our C.P.O. 


xcept you, Reggie, and you'll get yours 


some day. Am I right? Sure lam. If 


there’s one thing on earth we’re going 


do then, it’s to live up to regulations. 
No, we'll never again remember so 


much about rules and regulations as we 


do then. No catching us in anything 


oO 


rregular; no, sir And so with Mr. 
Renner, the new-made Ensign. He brings 
ut the blue book and shows the bosun. 

Look,’ he says. ‘ Paragraph fourteen 
thousand four hundred and_ forty-two,’ 
r whatever it was. ‘ Hose,’ he goes on 
o read, is expendable property, to he 
surveyed and wiped off the property 


\ condemning to the serap-heap 


DOOKS 


and sold in the open market to the highest 


hidder. There. says our new-made En 
sign to our bosun, ‘is what it says. And 
according to that, the Admiral himself 
couldn’t take that hose from that serap- 
heap without authority. No, not if it was 
ore than an old shoe-lace he couldn't.’ 
‘But that won't fill our water-tanks, 


mo il 


sir I'd like to use that hose, sir,’ says 


the bosun. 
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“¢M-m!’ says Mr. Renner. ‘ M-m! 
now if Mr. Shinn was aboard— Mr. 
Shinn was our executive. ‘But Mr. 
Shinn is ashore. However, Ill tell you 
what; I wiil speak to the Captain about 
it,’ and he steps inside the bulkhead and 
writes a message to the skipper. 

“ Now our skipper was a good old soul, 
and thought a lot of his bosun, and want- 
ed to do everything he could to help him 
out, but also, like a good many other 
good old captains in the ser ice, he ’d 


forgotten a lot of this stulf about regula 
tions. Ordinarily—say if ‘twas anything 
to be dene out te ea—he’d have said, 
‘Why, of course, Kiley; go ahead and do 


if But this was in a havy yard, ashore, 
and when he gets a note with something 
about regulations in it, he begins to 
haul to 

“And many a good seagoing old skip 
blutied the 
thing that spells regulations, you betcher. 


per is same way about any- 


“So now our good old skipper begins 
to tumble his hair and pull his mustache 


and look again at Mr. Renner’s note. At 


- 


ey 


} 
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last he tells the messenger to say to M 
Renner that he will look into it and 
him know. 

“Another hour of studying, and 
Captain ealls in his new yeoman 

* Was that you, Dallie?”’ 

Never you mind—and cut out th pe 

Reggie son. And 


member you don’t rate any mor 


] + 
sonal questions, 


tions than anybody « I’m telli 
ou the story, and [ll tell all that’s 
for you and just the way it happened 
Now if this yeoman had been bett 
th his skippe r, he'd ha 
just then. He mi 


Ise here. 
‘] 


eq iainted 
been of som 1st 


| 
Have suge? 


at times without interfering—you 
know how, without jarring an_ offic 


} 


even as topsided as a captain how tl 


thing could be fixed up without any co 
respondence game. But this new yeoman 
hadn’t yet learned what his 
steaming radius was. And the 


having regulations on his brain and 1 


captain’ 
Captan 


getting the right hint at the psychological! 
time, he dictates a regulation commu 

cation to the con 
mandant of the yard, 
vnich the new veo 
man frames up just 
told. It 
was a letter ing ring 
of the commandant 
the status of the con- 


als he was 


demned hose in ques 
tion, and could it not 
be loaned for tem 
porary use, to be r 
turned in due season 

say, next day? and 
so forth. 

“Now the com 


good 


mandant was a 


old soul too, and 
nothing would have 
pleased him better 


than to 
his old 


classmate, the 


accommodat 
friend and 
captall 
of the Savannah; but 
thing 
him in 


seeing this 
eome to 
such formal style, and 
himself being just off 
cruise, 

little 

these 


a three years’ 
and always a 
doubtful 


BOSUN about 


on ee 
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Was: 
. nnah to have the use of that con 
ed hose, but I suppose there ar 
formalities to be obs« rved, and 


iness is to know what. the 


ti are. Here, you attend to 
e formalities, but see that the Sava) 
gets the ise of the hose.’ That’s 
tz he would have put it aboard 


p, but he hadn't quite savvied this 
ce shoregoing chief clerk at his el 
| vard him he didn’t have that 
roing feeling that he’d have to- 
me of his old ship’s crew. 
Ile was a little man, the chief clerk, 
a teree mustache he was always 


hg pv ard. ‘Heels’ and § High- 


eel Bill they used to eall him at the 
ard, because he was so sensitive about 
s height that he wore regular female 
era-singer’s heels to his shoes. Some 


his wife made him wear them. Even 
hen he onlv came up to the top of her 
r. Well, Heels considers things now 
nd recollecting that this would come 

der the jurisdiction of the captain of 
the yard, and that the captain of the 
ard has his littl spells, he says to the 
dant, ‘IT think, sir, well have 


‘Refer it? To who? , 
The captain of the yard.’ 

Captal of the D° y’ mean to 

nd there and tell me the Savanna 

t se that bit of rotten old hose with- 

t authority ? 

‘Well, sir, you see it is like this. 
You see, sir, I have to do things the way 
hey are laid down for me. The Savan 
th could, perhaps, use that section of 

, especiaily if you say so, sir, but— 

‘Well, but what? 

‘But if, sir, the captain of the yard 

uld learn it, as he might, sir, and he 

feel slighted, or if an inspector 

I ippen along when it was in use, 
d discover that the items in the serap 
heap did not tally with his list, that 
here was a section of hose missing, that 


it was being used without authority by 


the Savannah 


HOS] 


PIPE 





GHOST 


M HE GI 4 NOTE WITH S I ABOUT 
Ri l I IT, HE BEGINS TO HAUL TO 

‘Qh, you and: you could and yout 
houlds! snaps the commandant. ‘ Give 
hie ea duty in place of : of these 
lazy shore billets any time Aboard ship 
[ | ( onl to nod my head to my 
executive officer and a thing’s done; but 
rm () Li rd! But ro ahead, make 
t a request, or requisition, or warrant, 


: 9 . 
r whatever’s necessary, and let’s have it 


‘And High-heel Bill, who used to be 
1 the army when he was young, but 
didn’t like—or, rather, Mrs. Heels didn’t 
like—to be told of it, he snaps his heels 
together, starts his arm as if to salute, 
off to his little desk, and typewrites 
Kndorsement No. 1 to the back of the 
captain of the Savannah’s lett r, gets 


but stops in time, says, ‘ Yes, sir,’ goes 


the commandant’s signature, and sends 
the messenger with it to the captain of 
the vard. 

“And right here was when it really 
got under way. You see, if the com- 
mandant had ’phoned over to th cap 
tain of the yard and said in an off- 
hand, fine-day sort of way, ‘I suppose 
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“D'yYE MEAN TO TELI ME THE ‘SAVANNAH’ CAN'T 


USB THAT BIT OF OLD HOSE WITHOUT Al 


it will be all right to let the Savannah 
have that hose for a day or two, won't 
it?) why, the captain of the yard would 
have said, ‘Why, ves, sir, let ’em have 
it” But he hadn’t yet sized up this 
new commandant. He only knew he had 
the reputation of being a martinet aboard 
ship, and now eame this formal letter 
with its endorsement. Right away the 
yard captain said to himself: ‘Tle’s a 
strict one—an endorsement on it already, 
and that Savannah Captain, he must be 
a strict one, too. What are they trying 
to do—trving to eatch me below when 
I ought to be on deck? T guess not’ 
He had heard of chaps that you thought 
you were safe with and you stretched a 
point or two to help them out, one of 
those little things that anybody would 
think would get by all right; and then, 
when something went wrong, they’d turn 
around and say, ‘Why did you allow 
this?’ and you had no authority to show 
why vou did allow it. 

“And this yard captain didn’t intend 
to, and so he added Endorsement No. 2, 


THORITY ?” 


saving that he t 
iuthority, and 
turned it to the ri 
mandant, whos 
it back, with kf 
dorsement No 
asking to be 
formed, and so 
and the yard capt 
tacked on Endors 
ment No. 4 respe 
fully suggesting tl 
in compliance wi 
regulations, pag 
11,356, section 14 
paragraphs 24-27, 
whatever it was, th: 
it be referred to tl 


Bureau of Repli 


Washington. Whi 
it was; and they r 
turned it to the yard 
this time to the yar 


and more specifie in 
formation. And th 


vard master, after 


locking it in his saf 


sleeping on it over 
night, glued on an endorsement that y 
eouldn’t have convicted a fish of swin 


ming by, and hoisted it over to the yard 


eaptain bright and early in the morning 


. By this time the vard captain Was 
beginning to believe that some politician 
was after his job, and if so Well, 


they’d have to snap "em over pretty fas 
to eatch him off his base, and he slid it 
back to the Bureau of Replies, and s 
forth, who passed it on to the Burea 
of Odds and Ends, where it steamed ii 
and out among a lot of swivel-chairs, 
who were not to be upset easily. They 
put in a couple of heavy-eyed weeks 
on it, and rolled it back finally t 
the commandant for further informa 
tion. Above all, before an _ intelligent 
judgment could be rendered, they esp 
cially desired to be informed where thx 
hose came from originally. 

“Well, the poor commandant didn’t 
know where the hose came from original 
ly. It might be from any one of thre 
ships that had be: n lving to in the dock 


just before the Savannah’s request was 


and Queries at 


master, for furthe 


and going home and 
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LAYING THE 





eived; a battleship, a cruiser, and a 
boat the, were, 
had to do something about it, and so 
ced ip the latest orders. The beef- 
at was due back in the yard in a few 
s: but as she rated only a lieutenant 
mander, the V could never ask her first. 
battleship had the rank: a_ tw 
rred red flag from her main. She 
s about as far away as she e ild be 
en last heard from; but no matter; 
k had to be served. The command 
begged leave to be informed. Did 
he know anything about the section of 
se in question, and if so, what? And 
rwarded it to the battleship Missalama 
ire of postmaster at Manila, P. | 
And when it came back, after thirty or 
rty thousand miles of travel that was, 
‘ didn’t know anything about the see- 
n of hose referred to. Nor did the 
liser, which was in the Mediterranean 
en eaught: only, she having lighter 
els and hopping around more, it took 
ight months to get her. There was still 
he beef-boat, which in the mean time 
had gone to sea and 
returned home again, 
ind was now again 
to sea, on her way 
to the China station. 
They went for her, 
ind after a_ stern- 
hase that lasted 
through six months 
ind two typhoons 


d all kinds of mon- 
ons and trades, 
they got her; where- 
at she begged leave 
to say that at the 
time of her collision 
vith the collier Ari- 

ne many files of 
papers were lost. 
And evidently what- 
ever pertained to the 
section of hose in 
question was among 
the lost files; for 
certainly among the 
existing files there 
was no reference to 
any section of con- 
demned hose-pipe. It 
took three months 


more to get that back THEN HE WENT 


\ 


HOSE-PIPE 


P 





GHOS' 






to the vard, and by that time the old 
commandant had been retired for 
ne commandant had fallen heir to it 
The new head read all the endorse- 
ments, by now forty-eight, and pondered 
over them. lor }™ rhaps three days he 
paced the yard with it, without being 
able te see where it coneerned him; but 
ig things out, 
d thinking he saw a way out of this, he 
rwarded it to the old commander of 
he Savanna who now. had a _ battle 
ship, th lexa ma, Which was in 
inter quarters with the battle fleet at 
(Juantanamo, Cuba, from where he fig 
red on getting an answer in three weeks 
at least. But before the mail reached 
Guantanamo, the T'exrar oma had been 
detached by cable and ordered to the 
vest coast by way of South American 
ports. The commandant at Guantanamo 
thought he might overtake the TVexark- 
homa at Rio Janeiro, and forwarded the 
packet to the American Minister there. 


But having meantime got another cable 


from the 


department to hurry and 
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ng test of the cruise, the back in the yard when he 
stopped only long enough shipped it on to the Bureau 
ship, an » the mail 


there. 


or 


Jobs with a flo 


her next much Down 
strait, 


there 
revolved a few 
they liscussed 


(vuam, and 
erhauled he 


she’d been lying 
The Admira 


ivall 


“* Nineteen? H’m! 





ibably 
the ways that shor 


] 
you. pr KNOW 


departments invent to wi 


folly, 
Pe LIOW 


rry us 


He he ld up the 


this 


1ve SECT be- 


ays Willo 
d 


ehby. 
so have I, and if 
or shoregoing officer 
hasn’t bumped into it, 
been on the sick-list 
Well, Wil 
nightmare 
and buried a 
idy it 


{ 


over, 


. om for’ard and 
itside and topside and 
masthead to 


jackstafi > 


inside and 


from keelson, 


een-decks, 
figurehead to study it 
with i | 


and from out of your 


hineteen vears and you re 


green apprentice-boy, Willoughby 


CX] ric hee 


if ‘onstruct an endorsement 


amned ghost of it for 


the 


his ottics 


says 


off to and 


wonderful thing it was 


trusty yeo- 


Ww, with sixty-seven endorsements 
back of it. Just to 


the Admiral’s yeoman an 


winged out on th 
read them took 


Well, he 


hour. spreads it out and sizes 


And 
‘ruise down th passageway 
his old-tim 
and the gunner. 


Kiley, the 


sucks three pipefuls, and 
and 
with shipmates, 
The 
same old bosun of 
with the Old Man 
a middy in sailing-ship days 
other. A lot of 
Navy the 
ner couldn’t savvy, and when 
ing things 
ir blue-bool 
Th 


what the 


bosun 
ah, been 


ose each 

the new bosun 
over together 
etiquette in 

Admiral’s 
Old Man has caught 
then hi asks the bo 


that hose ; all 


yeoman 


and 


tO use 


No, but I did. 


to lose 


D’ vy’ 
little thing 
And "sp 

othes r of the deck i 


ilkhe ad to give me 


s"pose 
out on a 
eause of regulations ? 
laliv r the goes in 
side the | 

—— 


ny chance,’ 


a chanes ae 
inside to give you 


Admiral’s veo 


write a 


didn’t go 
SaVvs the 
‘That was to message to 
skipper. 

“ Sho-oo boy 


gh, was Mr 


1OW « nough 


bubbles! He was voung 
Renner, but not so voun: 
not te bother 


ship’s osun when he ’s 


results 
And I snakes the hose off that serap-he ap, 


and he’s back on the 


gettin’ 


before quarter | 
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LAYING THE 
best of High-heel Bill of the navy- 
rd. So he looks it over again; fat as 
history of the Roman Empire, and 
ghed—Willoughby hefted it and— 
ell, there were young apprentice-boys 
ard that didn’t weigh any more. But 
make lashes it to the butt- 
d of a fourteen-pound shell the gunner 
1d onee given him for a deck-weight. 
le hated to lose that deck-weight, a relic 


sure, he 


the Santiago fight, but a good cause 
He unscrews his air- 
rt, but, come to think, it was still day- 
ght, and so he waits for the shades of 
ght to fall. 
“Well, that night—three bells just 
ne in the mid-watch it was—the marine 
iarding the patent life-buoy on the port 
de of the quarter-deck fell into a reverie. 
He ought to have been on the qui vive, 


a ge od cause. 


to speak — alert, active, wide awake, 
pacing post briskly of course, 
cording to instructions; and if it was 
jaylight, when the officer of the deck could 
see him, you betcher he would. But it 
was the middle of the night, and a night 

the Orient, with a sky of studded vel- 
vet and a sea that flowed by like 4 smooth 
roll of dark belting, and he was only 

slim young Southern boy dreaming 
f home and mother, and maybe of 
i girl he had left behind him, and he 
looked up at the emblazoned firmament 
nd again at the flashing and 
then he rested his head on top 


1. 
nis ac- 


sea, 
the 
chain-rail. 

He had said to 
mself he wouldn’t go to sleep; but all 
onee he heard a move below him, as 


“For just a second. 
- 


' somebody unscrewing an air-port, and 
then he heard a voice say, ‘ Well, here 
roes a ghost that will stay laid!’ and 
then a plash, a pl-m-p! and looking over 
quickly, he saw plain as could be the 
phosphorous hole in the sea, then a quar- 
ter of a second later something white as a 
man’s face, and then it was gone into the 
hip’s wake. 

“Man overboard!’ he yells, and snaps 
the patent life-buoy over the side, and 
the marine on the starboard side of the 
juarter he yells, ‘Man overboard!’ and 
the marine on the after-bridge he yells, 
‘Man overboard!’ and the two seamen 
on wateh on the for’ard bridge, ‘Man 
overboard, sir!’ they yell, and the watch- 
ficer orders, ‘Hard over your wheel, 
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Quartermaster!’ and to the bosun’s mate 
on watch the watch - officer yells, ‘ Pipe 
and the 
watch-officer pulls a few bells and talks 
through three or four tubes, and in no 


the deck division to quarters !’ 


time the ship is coming around in a cir- 
cle, and up on deck came piling about 
two hundred lusty young seamen, and 
it was, ‘ Boats away!—Away Gig No. 1! 
Away No. 2! Whale-boats away! Nos. 
1 and 2—Cutters away!’ and it was, 
‘Search-lights all clear, sir!’ and in 
about one minute the big ship was back 
on the spot, and in another minute and 
a half there were eight boats with half 
dressed crews rowing around, and six 
big search-lights playing tag on the wa- 
An hour and a half they stood by, 
but no sign of him and no eall from him. 
And then it was, ‘Sound quarters!’ and 
call the roll. But everybody was present 
or accounted for, and the skipper gave 
the captain of marines the devil, and the 
the devil to his 
marine guard, the Georgia boy, who by 
this time was beginning to doubt that 
he hadn’t been asleep. 

“Next afternoon the Admiral was on 
deck taking the air, and after a while 
he asks, ‘Where was that marine guard 
standing when he heard that air-port 
unserewing and that splash last night? 
And they dug the marine out of the 
brig and brought him up, and he stood 
on the same spot leaning over the rail, 
and the Old Man stands there and takes 
a look And he looks to see if 
there was an air-port handy. And there 
-the air-port of the flag - office. 
‘H’m!—h’m!’ he says. ‘ That’s all now, 
Lyman,’ to the marine officer. Nothing 
more; but an hour later the marine was re- 
leased from the brig—nobody knew why.” 


ters. 


marine captain gave 


down. 


was 


Throughout all the story Dalton had 
been sitting atop of the coffer-dam, hands 
with flat palms pressing down, his feet 
hanging, with heels drumming against 
the coffer-dam sides. After he had done 
he pushed himself by the palms of his 
hands, rolled on to his back, rearranged 
his row of tin letter-files, shifted his 
electric wall-light, readjusted his neck to 
his improvised head-rest, picked up a fat 
folk-lore volume, and waited, with his 
eyes twinkling down on us, for somebody 
to say something. 
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“ And how long ago was that, Dallie?” 
asked somebody, at last. 

“ Five years.” 

“ And 


niral ?” 


never a word from the Ad- 


ow - 

Never a word. 
“ TI-m-ph! 
** Suppose 


Don’t you suppose—” 
what, fat Reggie ¢ Db’ y 
hint at conspiracy between a 
rear-admiral of the United States Navy 
and a yeoman, an enlisted man ?” 

“ And more from anybody? 
Not from Washington, either?” 

‘Nothing, inquisitive child. Sut 
there’s an old flat-footed friend of mine 
in the department—I spoke about him 
in the beginning of the story—and he, 
whenever he writes me, never forgets to 
mention that every once in a while the 
chief clerk, or somebody or other in his 
division, is sure to look out the window 
and across the street at the White House 
grounds, as if trying to remember some- 
thing; and whenever he takes a par- 
ticularly long look he is almost sure to 
turn around and say to the man at the 
nearest desk, ‘What d’ y’ s’pose ever be- 
of that hose-pipe spook used to 
haunt this place? And the man at the 
nearest desk he’ll look up and nibble at 
the end of his penholder, and after 
a while he'll say: ‘ That’s so; I wonder 
what ever did become of that? But 
that ‘ll turn up again, no fear.’ 

“But it won’t,” concluded 


mean to 


nothing 


came 


the flag 
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yeoman, with a smile we could h 
buried one of his tin letter-files in; “ { 
we were two hundred miles out of Hon; 
kong at that time, steaming 14.6 mil 
an hour through the China Sea, and y 
know it’s good and deep there. And no 
—he rolled flat on his back, balanced }j 
neck on the head-rest under the bu 
head light, and his fat book on his ch 
—“now I’m not advising anybody, 
particularly not you, Fatty, but that 
the way a competent yeoman, with a lit: 
advice from a couple of shipmates, la 
that hose-pipe ghost of other days. B 
mind, I’m not telling you to go and 
anything like that.” 

“ No, of course not,” says our Captai 
yeoman, and rubs his fat chin. 

“ But if you do,” says Dalton, and set 
his head sideways to see how Regina! 
was taking it—“ if you do, you’d mak« 
hit with your skipper, you betcher—on 
he’d never tell you.” 

“Why wouldn’t he, if he liked it?’ 

“Why? ‘’Twouldn’t be regulations 
And now, you fellows, beat it. Sever 
bells gone and the Old Man is due aboar 
at twelve o’clock. Besides, I want 
chance to peruse a little improving lit 
erature before I turn in myself. So bea 
it, all of you.” 

And out into the passageways and wu 
the hatchways we beat it; all but ow 
Captain’s fat yeoman, who went back 
his office—with a contemplative look. 


Memoria 
BY CHARLES F. MARPLE 


earavan from Kashmir-way 


O 
N With precious spice and attared 


rose 


For bartering and rich purvey 
Can tempt me on the mart to-day ;— 
My wealth’s not such as those. 


I gather in my treasury 

No jasper, sardis, beryl, gold; 
As these I reckon less to be 
Than one poor shred of Memory 


My treasuries 


unfold. 





Sheila—Simply a Society Person 


BY ANNE 


HE’S the 
world om 


thing in the 
looked up ex- 
tenuatingly from a large hole in 


sweetest 
—-Doromea 


mothy’s best socks that she was darn- 
“and ever so lovable, Sheila, but—” 

‘Just a born butterfly, that’s all,” 

itinued Ellen, for the moment ab- 
tracted from dish-towels piled up before 
er to be hemmed, “a captivating will- 
the-wisp creature, made to have things 
ne for her—even thought for her; a— 
‘Simply a person!” Patsy 

triumphantly upright, with the air 
having nutshelled the whole argu- 
ent. “Can you imagine Sheila, sitting 
here on Ellen’s porch, with anything but 
bridge score or a cup of tea in her 
and? Fancy her making baby-clothes!” 
[here was a pitying smile for the de- 
‘rauded Sheila as Patsy bent again over 
the filmy microscopic that she 
is stitching. 

‘She did do that clever little sketch 

r us to act at Anne’s last Christmas,” 
Ellen, doubtfully. It was 
through Sheila that Ellen had 
‘ome into possession of her own; through 
Sheila’s very superficiality that Ellen’s 
desire for a house had crystallized. She 
looked about the cool shaded porch and 
into the wide, charming rooms of which 
he was chatelaine, and sighed contented- 
ly. “If only one could make her a bit 
more self-realizing—” 

“ Make her see that she is just a Plain 
Person.” Doromea was biting thread. 
“ Timothy says that’s where society peo- 
ple disparage themselves—they’re always 
magining themselves something extraor- 
linary. But the bewildering part about 
Sheila is that she doesn’t imagine her- 
self at all; she simply pays no attention 

herself.” 

“ Hasn’t 
( inetly. 


” 


society 


‘ 


thing 


ggested 
partly 


time,” Patsy explained, suc- 
“She’s always at the Suffrage 
Club or at the theatre—you know, Dorry, 
she told Anne she fairly lived in the 


theatre—or off with Hawley somewhere. 


WARWICK 


Of course I’m terribly fond of Hawley 
he’s an excellent person, really, ind 
makes one the most delicious things to 
drink; but as a husband 
he isn’t like Warren.” 
“Or Knollys.” 
“Or Timothy!” 
The three wives 
other emphatically. 
“He puffs so,” 


well, of course 


nodded at one an- 
complained Patsy, re- 
turning to her mutton. “And all he 
ever when Sheila asks him 
thing is, ‘ Yes, m’ dear,’ or, ‘Do jus’ ’s 
you like, darlin’’ He seem fond 
of her—but then, so many men have been 
fond of one. It would have been so easy 
Sheila to have 
little less—er—husky. 


says some- 


does 


for taken somebody a 
She’s such a mid- 
get, they make each other ridiculous.” 
“Didn’t she say they were going some- 
where this afternoon, Ellen? 
Wasn’t that the reason she couldn’t come 
out from town to lunch with us?” The 
finished and _ folded, and 
turned her attention entirely 
to the matter of conversation. 
“Yes—that is, thev going to 
motor out to the Claremont, to try 
Hawley’s new machine—how is it that 
society people always have a new ma- 
chine ?—and then to look at some ponies 
for the twins. Sheila said she’d get 
Hawley to drop her here before he went 
back to town, if there was time; she must 
be at the Elbert Lewises’ for tea, she said, 
and get home to dine early. It seems 
there’s a first night of something. Did 
you ever hear such a programme! How 
she keeps that pink and white look is 
what I can’t fathom—bridge until all 
hours, and then day after day of mad 
rushing about—all for what? I’m sure 
I never when I doing it! 
Why, when T contrast that ten years of 
slavery with this last one—” Ellen’s 
great dark eyes softened happily. “ And 
Knollys was just as miserable as I; he 


together 


socks were 


Doroiaea 


were 


knew, was 


confesses it, now that we’ve emancipated 
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ourselves from hotels and clubs and 
things. Poor Sheila! If she’d only 
realize—for I suppose even butterflies 


must get tired of flying.” 

“They’re always wanting to fly just a 
little higher.” Patsy wagged her auburn 
head sagaciously. “ And then they’re de- 
termined that the children shall simply 
soar—Sheila says quite naively that her 
ambition for the twins is too enormous 
to be taken seriously by any one else 
than herself. I dare say she wants 
Margretta to marry a duke, and Maurice 
to distinguish himself in polo, or some- 
thing of the sort. Now all I ask for 
the Angei is that he sha’n’t be President; 
I just won’t have him bully me.” 

Doromea and Ellen looked at each 
other; and—quickly—looked away again. 
They had no children. 

But Doromea smoothed Timothy’s 
socks upon her lap with very much the 
same tenderness that Patsy smoothed the 
tiny frock. “The Angel’s a dear,” said 
Doromea. “So are Maurice and Mar- 
gretta, even though they are society 
children. I shouldn’t wonder if they do 
other things besides dukes and polo later 
on. Sheila herself may get to want 
them to.” 

Eller. shook her head. “ Not as long 
as she remains simply a society person. 
It’s like running round and round in 
a chariot-race, always pushing desperate- 
ly to get ahead, but never able to make 
a wide-enough swing outside the circle 
that’s been laid out. Poor Sheila!” 

“ Absolutely conventional!” In her 
conviction Patsy broke her needle. 
“Must be deadly for her. Just suppose 
she’d slid down the banisters—!” 

“Tt would have been a fad with the 
younger married set for a whole week,” 
supplemented Ellen. “ Sheila leads them 
all about by the nose, her society. 
Well,” with a sigh, “I wish she’d come. 
Even her affectations are charming; it’s 
only to herself that she doesn’t do jus- 
tice. To other people she’s delightful.” 

“T wish she’d come, too,” joined in 
Doromea. “ Somehow I never have time 
to go to see her—it’s such an undertaking 
to go in to town.” 

“And it 
taking to 


to be such an under- 
out.” Ellen laughed. 


used 
come 


“T think it’s rather sweet of Sheila to 
Ah ”—as a cloud of dust came 


bother. 
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round the corner of the road— thy 
she is now—at least I suppose she 
emerge shortly.” 

And in another minute she |] 
emerged; a tiny, wild-rose sort of er 
ture, all fluffy chiffons and flying 
low curls—a baby, you would have s 
until you saw her reach 
her husband. 

“Wasn’t he a darling to bring m 
she asked the other women, when 
and the machine had vanished d 
the drive. “He had two men to se 
three o’clock, and a simply terrifica 
important race to follow; but he broug 
me out just the same. And he’s comin; 
back for me—those wretched Elbert 
Lewises!—but I promised Peter Butler 
I'd go to something of theirs; they t 
care of Peter when he broke his kne« 
that time, and as long as he’s my cousi 
—well, what I meant to say in the ver 
first place was, how are you all? Pats 
where’s the Angel ?”’ 

“Up-stairs on Ellen’s bed, asleep,” 1 
turned Patsy, promptly. “ Want to 
look at him?’ 

“Rather!” Sheila was tugging at th 
strings of her frilly blue motor-bonnet 
“There!—and I'll just shed this coat 
too; then I can’t get him the least bit 
dusty.” She was out of the coat in 
second, and more childish than ever i: 
her simple rose-colored frock. 

“Fancy Sheila thinking about getting 
dust on the baby!” Doromea turned t 
Ellen, as the two ridiculously youn; 
mothers disappeared inside the house. 

“A society person with ideas on hy 
giene!” echoed Ellen. 


up and 


“He does look so well and rosy.” 
Sheila peered wistfully at Patsy’s Ange! 
from under her long curling eyelashe: 
“ And in Washington, too, you can kee] 
him always out-of-doors—there are s 
many squares and flowery places.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Patsy, cheerfull; 
“There are dozens of parks for him 
Washington; though I always look for 
ward to this real country when we com 
to visit Timothy and Dorry.” 

“The twins have only our back yard,” 
reflected Sheila. her wide blue eyes very 
serious. “ Hawley got them swings and 
a sand-pile, but—it’s always city for 
them; and they’re four years old now.” 
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SHEILA—SIMPLY 


“Why don’t you send them to the 
Park—Central Park, I mean?’ Patsy’s 
mpulsive sympathy darted at once to 
the most obvious idea. 

‘I eouldn’t go with them,” said 
Sheila, simply. “They would have to 
play with their governess, and they 
wouldn’t like that. You see, when we 


come home, either Hawley or I, we can 
always run down to the yard with them 
right away. But it’s rather grim and 
stiff for them, poor dears, with only 
trees in tubs and a fence all round. 
Some day perhaps we can afford to live 
in the country.” 

“Oh!” Patsy’s glance was rather 
blank. If she had not known Sheila to 
be simply a society person, she would 
have suspected her of trying to make 
an epigram. But, as Ellen said, Sheila 
paid no attention to herself—it would 
never have occurred to her to attempt 
being clever. 

“How was the new machine?” asked 
Patsy, steering away from what she did 
not understand. 

Sheila’s lovely little face beamed. 
“ Hawley was so pleased over it! He 
says it’s a rip-snorter—the bulliest en- 
gine he’s had yet!” Hawley’s large en- 
thusiasm came quaintly from the small, 


almost infantile mouth. “I’m so de- 
lighted; though it—it does go rather 
fast. I had to hold on to the rail all 


the way out.” 
“T’m crazy over them when they go 
fast,” protested Patsy, relapsing into her 


old sportsman vernacular. “At the 
Vanderbilt Cup race—” 

“Ah! You saw the play, then? You 
remember—”’ and the babyish features 
lit up with a something that made 
downright Patsy blink with surprise, 
as Sheila went on to enumerate cer- 


tain scenes in the play, certain thrill- 
ing passages—quoting, explaining, mim- 
icking—so eagerly that one had not the 
heart or any longer the interest to ex- 
plain that one had meant the actual 
race itself. 

Patsy listened absorbedly. “And I 
never had thought she could talk,” she 
told Doromea afterward. “ But then she 
really didn’t talk; something just talked 
through her.” 

The something kept on talking, until 
Ellen came and “shooed” them down- 
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stairs to the porch and Doromea. “ Her 
I’ve been waiting for days to see Sheila, 
and now you two go off and look at a 
year-old baby the whole while! Tell me, 
Sheila, when are you going to free your- 
self of clubs and bridge and suffrage 
leagues and theatres and things?” 

“When Hawley makes me,’ answered 
Sheila, serenely. She was fumbling for 
something in her exquisite little gold 
bag-—a half-finished lace collar it rolled 
out to be. “ I’m just crocheting this bit 
of fluff for Margretta,” she explained, 
laughing a delicious, gurgling sort of 
laugh. “Isn’t it a joke? I carry it 
about with me, and work on it between 
acts—I did two rows in bed this morn- 
ing—Fanchon was late with my break- 
fast—and then lots more during the lec- 
tures at the Mechanics” Association.” 

“The Mechanies’ Association?” bolted 
Doromea. 

“ Yes—every Thursday at noon, you 
know.” Sheila was counting stitches 
busily. “ Air-ships it was to-day—the 
most thrilling subject.” 

“Oh!” Doromea sat back again. 
Air-ships; one could understand. So- 
ciety was engrossed with air-ships just 
at present. 

‘I do hope Maurice will take to 
air-ships,” murmured Sheila, dreamily. 
“ He’s so given over to fireworks now— 
some part of him’s always exploded. If 
he keeps it up, he’ll look a guy by the 
time he’s old enough to lead cotillons.” 
Behind Sheila’s back, Ellen and Patsy 
and Doromea exchanged a triumvirate 
“T told you so”; if it was not polo, it 
was less than polo: cotillons! 

“And Margretta,” suggested Ellen, 
wondering if Sheila would have looked 
as absolutely charming had she been 
hemming dish-towels instead of cro- 
cheting Irish lace, “ what is Margretta’s 
raison de vivre?” 

“ Margretta is going to be an actress,” 
said Margretta’s mother, slowly. “She 
is absorbed with playing Little Red 
Riding-hood to Peter Butler’s wolf at 
the moment. Sut later she will be 
playing—other things in Peter Butler’s 
theatres. It saves so much management, 
having a cousin who owns. things one 
wants to enter.” 

“And when 
at their separate vocations,” 


your two offspring are 
Doromea 
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the 


one 15 


smiled 


“ 


above childish curly head, 
the whirring furiously 
through the air, and the other acknowl- 
edging a triumphant series of curtain- 
calls, what will you be doing? Where 
will you and Hawley be?” 

“Oh, I—!” Sheila shook her hair all 
into her eyes, as she laughed, gayly in- 
souciant. “I shall be still in society, 
-simply a butterfly ! 
Hawley and I shall be still giving din- 
ners and going to Elbert Lewises’ and 
living within call of Wall Street and our 
clubs. And perhaps—when we feel spe- 
cially bored—we shall sneak down and 
play in the sand-pile. But we shall al- 
ways be doing the conventional, Hawley 
and I—just Plain People, like the ones 
in Timothy’s stories” (she turned to 
Doromea with a little nod of homage) ; 
“it is the children who must accomplish 
the extraordinary. As Hawley says, we 
shall just be going round the same old 
track, taking the same old hurdles—and 
happy as larks at it!” 

The careless, rippling voice stopped; 
for some reason Ellen and Doromea had 
caught up their sewing again, and were 
stitching away at a hectic pace. Patsy 
decided with great suddenness that she 
must go up and wake the baby. Dumb- 
ness seemed to have seized everybody— 
except Sheila. But then a society per- 
son is expected to keep on talking. 

“That reminds me—I meant to speak 
of it when I first came—can’t you come 
with me one night to see this play, The 
Rut, that Peter's putting on? He’s 
given me a box for all next week, 
knowing how I’ve always remained the 
matinée girl!’’—Sheila’s face looked up 
for a moment from Margretta’s collar 
with aun appealing ingenuousness—“ and 
it would be jolly if we could all go; you 
two and Knollys and Timothy. Patsy, 
too, if she could be persuaded while 
Warren is away, and if she’ll leave the 
Angel. I don’t know much about the 
play’s merits,” added Sheila, indifferent- 
ly. “™ But—they say it’s being talked 
about a good deal.” 

“Timothy says it’s the most subtle 
satire of our generation,” put in Doro- 
mea, eagerly. “ He’s been trying to get 
seats for us all week, but it was quite 
impossible. You see, a critic took him 
the first night, but they had to stand 


while 


of course society 
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the whole time—it is good of you to a 
us, Sheila!” 

“ That play is absolutely the only th 
that could get me to town on a Ju 
night,” chimed in Ellen. “ But that 
why, it’s been running only ten da 
and already it is a classic; what a pit 
the author can’t be here to receive | 
ovation! Mr. Butler gave it out tl} 
the man who wrote it is abroad, and wo) 
even allow his identity to be divulg: 
So extraordinary, in this day of 
fame-greedy !” 

“Perhaps he didn’t write the play { 
fame,” suggested Sheila, always ce 
tinuing to count stitches. “ Perhaps 
wrote it just because he couldn’t help 
and now he wants to stay a Plain Pe: 
son, with his home and children and al! 

“He has children, then? But, yes 
of course; it said in the papers that tha 
had been the most phenomenal part 
his creation—introducing two perfect! 
natural children in a satire of society! 
And then they say he has the most r 
markable range—that he handles the 
ries of electricity and deepest economica! 
problems with the same piercing eas: 
that he does feminine psychology. Th. 
Rut!—you can’t know what a treat you’! 
be giving us, Sheila.” 

“Then we'll say Monday night, shal! 
we?” Sheila had a trick of reflecting 
other people’s eagerness—a quick littl 
turn of the head, that was compel 
ling of still more enthusiasm. “ Hawley) 
will be able to go Monday night, and 
we will motor you out in the new ma 
chine afterward.” 

“Heavenly!” Doromea forgot that 
she had ever felt—vaguely—uncomfort 
able, and dropped her work again. 

“You are such satisfactory society 
people,” sighed Ellen. “ Except when 
you have to go away,” she added, as a 
siren blew its warning up the drive. 

Sheila jumped up. “It’s the bondage 
of our rut,” she said, lightly, once more 
tying on the frilly bonnet; “you see, it 
is us this new playwright has satirized 
—and idealized a bit as well, perhaps? 
Doesn’t he show that we never go or stay, 
just as we please—that we’re forever 
doing the things we don’t want to do; 
just because we fit our groove so exact- 
ly? I think that’s it—awfully serious, 
isn’t it?” Her laugh rang softly amused 





























SHEILA—SIMPLY 





A 
she went out to meet her husband. 
Till Monday, then—you’ll meet us at 
e theatre at half past eight, and, oh— 
bring Patsy—where is she?” 

“ Coming!” Patsy’s pretty 
ead appeared at the door—over 
Angel whom she was holding. 
m I to be brought, Sheila?” 

To two perfectly natural chil- 
ren!” The blue eyes under the motor- 

d sought her husband’s. “ But 

children, I Hawley—in The 

t, you know?” 

‘Yes, m’ dear, certainly; jus’ ’s 

He looked down at her with the 
nignity of a large Newfoundland. 

“To the Elbert Lewises’, then—good- 
vy, good-by!” And Sheila’s fluffy curls 
swirled round, hiding her face, as she 
vas carried smoothly away. 


auburn 
the 
at W he re 


see 


soci- 


suppt se, 


you 


‘In the groove,’ Ellen reminded 
Patsy and Doromea. “The man who 
vrote The Rut was right when he 


lled it bondage, because the people fit 
exactly. Poor little Sheila!— 
very pathetic about 


so 
something 
er at times.” 
“Tt’s because of her blind satisfaction 
vith surface things,” said Doromea. 
3ecause she’s simply a society per- 
on,” said Patsy. 


ere’s 


Monday night, and, at Peter Butler’s 
Theatre, The Rut was nearing its big 
scene. Doromea and Timothy, Ellen 
ind Knollys, sat well toward the front 
f the box—breathless with anticipa- 
tions realized; Sheila and her big, im- 
movable husband were farther back—out 
of sight almost, against the box door. 

Timothy looked back at them anxious- 
ly. “IT don’t suppose they’re thinking 
much about it,” he sighed; “they look 
a good deal more taken up with each 
ther. And it’s the greatest play of our 
ize—such a shame Patsy didn’t come 

nobody will ever anything that 
it; unless, of the 
same author—” 

“Sheila says the author doesn’t care 
to write any more,” said Doromea, as 
the curtain went down on the first act. 
“Mr. Butler told Sheila that if only the 
man would keep on, he could make a 
fortune and anything else he liked out 
of plays. But he seems a strange crea- 
ture, the author; he prefers to 


do 


an touch course, 


remain 
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just a Plain Person. No one even knows 
his name, except Peter Butler.” 

“'Then how do they know he’s a man {” 
asked Timothy, suddenly. “ Very prob- 
ably, you know, he isn’t— I say, Dorry, 
Mr. Butler’s coming into the box. After 
this next act I’m going to ask him.” 

“Are you enjoying it?’ Sheila called, 
her smile ineluding Ellen and Knollys. 
She was a veritable bit of froth to-night, 
Sheila, a Dresden shepherdess in a cloud 
of chiffons. 

“Tt’s splendid!” 
them all. “ But we want to know about 
the author, Sheila—Timothy thinks it 
may be a woman, and 

“T want to ask Mr. Butler,” 
Timothy, looking at the manager, who 
was absorbed in conversation with Haw- 
“You he smiled at Sheila, 
“T’ve gone quite foolish over this play; 
it has stirred me so enormcusly that—” 

“Wait until after this second act.” 
Sheila’s small, frivolous head was bent 
over an unruly glove-button. “ Peter has 
an to make then, 
thing or other about this author creature, 
and it might throw some light on what 
you want to know. I think I'll go out- 
side for a bit,” she added, as the curtain 
went up. “One gets so warm—and I’ve 
seen the play before.” 

Ellen and Doromea looked after her. 
Then they looked at each other. “If 
only she could be brought to realize her- 
self,” was in their eyes. “ Overlooking 
the big scene in the biggest play of her 
because one gets warm—and she 
has seen it before! Poor Sheila!’ 

Then the scene was on, and they for- 
got all about Sheila. Doromea sat close 
to the box rail, and when once in a while 
she to, second to look at 

whose eyes round and 
out little sparks behind his 
Knollys and Ellen on the 
their chairs, oblivious even of 
each other. But in the back of the box 
was a man who paid the deepest atten- 


Ellen answered for 


said 


ley. see,” 


announcement some- 


time 


came stole a 


Timothy, were 
sending 
sat 


glasses. 


edge of 


tion of them all; who watched the 
stage with only less interest than he 
ordinarily watched Sheila. His big 


thumbs held a book, which he followed 


closely as he followed the play; a 
conscientious creature, Hawley, though 
perhaps not like Warren, or Knollys, 


or Timothy. 
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When ihe curtain went down, he sat 
back and wiped his forehead exhausiedly ; 
though he had come every night, it was 
alway? the same. The others were sit- 
ting back too, limp with the wonder of 
the playwright’s conception. 

“ And for the announcement.” 
Timothy drew a long breath. 

Peter Butler had out before 
footlights: his shrewd 
keen. “ Playgoers,” he began, 
slowly, “ have certain rights that are all 
their own; right is to adore the 
star, another to hear the author make a 
speech. This play has been running two 
weeks now, and still the author has not 
satisfied the theatregoer’s curiosity about 
—herself.” He paused a moment to let 
the revelation sink in—“ herself.” “ To- 
night, however, she has decided to break 
her silence. I wil! let her tell you why.” 

He stepped back into the wings; there 
was an excited buzz—which grew into 
an uproar, and eries of “ Author!” 
“ Author!” followed each other with an 
enthusiasm headed by the group in 
Sheila’s box. They were on the qui 
vive, impatient, insistent; all except 
Hawley, who simply sat quietly stolid, 
like an excellent husband-person. 

“T could shake him!” declared Ellen 
to Doromea, her eyes always on the stage. 
“This dazzling play—and now the au- 
thor, and—oh!” She stopped with a 
quick gasp, as more the eurtains 
parted and out in front stepped— 
Sheila! “ Why, what—what—” Sheila’s 
two friends fell back speechless. It was 
the small butterfly creature who spoke 
now—deliberately, and with a faintly 
smiling friendliness. She stood scarcely 
five feet in her tiny, frivolous French 
slippers, a wide-eyed rose-leaf doll, in 
a halo of golden curls and gossamer rose 
fluff, before the dark dignity of the vel- 
vet curtain. 


now 


come 


the clever, face 


was very 


one 


once 
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“Yes, I wrote it,” she confessed, | 
ing out over the crowd without an at 
of self-consciousness. “I didn’t want 
tell, because I’ve always wanted the ty 
to do the extraordinary. I wanted to st 
just their mother. But Mr. Butler sg; 
it will help the play if people know 
wrote it; and I want to help the p! 
It’s a good play?” Like Peter Pan, 
searched their faces eagerly. “ You thi 
it’s a good play, don’t you?” 

“Yes!” 

“ Well, rather!” 

“ You betcherlife!” 

Sheila dimpled. “Then it’s all rig 
1 don’t mind your knowing; and I 
stay on in ‘The Rut ’—it’s not 
bad rut,” she pleaded. “I’ve dug it 
pieces for you, but for myself I have } 
to put it together again, since the groo 
of it is my life. After all, you see, t 
author is just a plain, ordinary perso: 
With a gay little nod she slipped ba 
behind the scenes, and so to Hawley. 

“That is all I am, isn’t it, Hawley’? 
she asked, hiding herself behind his bi 
ness, as the applause rose more and m 
enthusiastic. “Simply a society pers 
and your wife—the mother of the twins 

“Yes, darlin’—certainly; jus’ ’s y: 
say.” But this time Hawley’s expr 
was quite satisfactory to Elk 
and Doromea. 

“And we said she didn’t realize h 
self”—Doromea turned to Ellen—“ we 


] 
such 


sion 


said she could never swing wide enoug! 


to get outside the circle! Ellen!” 

“ Just shows we have a rut all our own. 
doesn’t it?” Ellen was wiping her ey: 
joyously. “We hadn’t the sense to se 
that she was staying in hers volunta 
rily—that she was creating an ideal s 
ciety person!” 

“And they’re the most 
people of all,” added 
without reverence. 


rarely plaii 
Timothy—not 
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SYDNEY 


VERYBODY said that 
a bad but 


knc ws, 


Shereef was 
the Colonel, 
had a better word 
that he should be 
to the Governor, and 
habitation this 
Rabat. 

mind 


mans: who 


for him, 


so it was agreed our 
guide, present u 


find us a 


suitable in 


un- 
known city of 

To 
something sinister in 
and the lack of 
which left all our questions unanswered, 
added a kind of to 
quest of the unusual. 

It lies without the Strait of Gibraltar, 
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my there appeared 
the 


knowledge 


always 
Rabat, 


Tangier, 


name 
in 
eer 


mystery our 


Inaccessible 


1DAMSON 


On the of 


tow ard 


Morocco 
the 
before one reaches 


s¢ aboard 


Atlantie 
as it curves around 
Africa, but 
Casa Blanea. 


west 


coast of 


\fter our steamship tickets were bought, 
and our trunks packed, and “Chip,” our 
black and white studio eat from London, 
had been safely ecorralled in a room to 
be ready for his basket 
sat patiently on the terrace 
France, and awaited the 
from 
Rabat 


at a moment’s 
notice, we 
at the Villa de 
coming of an 
that 


ar yp rmitted. 


inknown steamer 


somewhere, might touch at 


the b 
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The 


second round of farewell visits to pass 


days passed, and we made a 

















the time Soon we took our walks o1 














ride Ss surre ptitio isl - by it in spite oft cau 





tion we met acq iaintances who raised 
their eye brows and said, “ Not gon 
yet?” We began to hate the steamship 
company, th inknown steamer from 
somewhere, and especially the German 


clerk who had sold us the tickets for a 









































steamer that was coming mafana. 








A budding diplomat cheered us with 





a storv of one people who went down 
he coast with a guide. It was by the 


nerest chance that the plot was dis- 























covered and frustrated which was d 











signed to leave their names among the 
mysterious disappearances. I met Miss 
G riding, and she looked a little 
shocked when I mentione d Rabat. “ The 
most unhealthy place on the coast,” was 


















































her parting shot. But during our third 
round of farewell visits Lady G . her 
mothe A told us of a beautiful house in 











Rabat, with wonderful pillars, and a 


gallery overhead, whe re, shielded from 











curious eves by a sereen of fretwork in 


stone, ladies of the harem could l 


u OOK 

















down upon strange visitors unconscio1 


is 











of their scrutin Our interest some- 
what revived. 











ihe German clerk had just promised 



































to telephone—there is a strange ante- 
diluvian mac that passes DV that 
name in Tangier—when the ship-arrived. 





Mohammed of the sleepy eyes, who loves 
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pier half an hour before the steamer, 
lving out in the bay, was due to sail. A 


polite German met us on the pier, with a 

















soothing apologetic manner, to say that 

















as the agent of the steamship line re- 


quired all the accommodations on _ this 














ship for himself and a party of friends 


it would be impossible to accommodate 
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is this time. Even an extraordi: 
command of language failed me in 1 
emergency. At that very moment M 
hammed, the house-boy, was kissing 


father on both cheeks, and Shereef |] 
put his mother in a boat, for she was 
turning to Rabat, her native city. VW 
left all the boxes on the pi r and return 
sorrowfully to the hotel. 

A French steamship company promis 
a steamer in two days, and kept its w 
While transferring the money recaptu: 
from the German company to the Frene 
the clerk told me that once he had t1 
to see Rabat on a trip down the coa 
The bar was very bad, an enormous 
was running, and two of the great galk 
were overturned in the surf and all tl 
Moors drowned. It must be q ite cle 
he impressed, that the company wou 
not guarantee to land 
boats came out to the steamer and 
liked to risk it, we could go ashore. If 
not, our tickets were good for Cas 
Blanca, where one can always land, a1 
from there it would take three days ove 
land to Rabat on horseback. 

Rabat was growing more remote. W< 
were now ashamed to appear in the hotel 
dining-room. 

When at last we were on board th 
Gaul, watching Tangier shimmering in 
the beautiful sunlight as it receded in 
our wake, three possibilities loomed ahead 
of us. We would either land safely in th 
galleys, be drowned on the bar, or com 
ip to Rabat overland from Casa Blanca 
So we left it to fate, and « njoyed a lovely 
voyage, that brought us past lonely littl 
Arzila, glittering like an Oriental gem 
in the afternoon sun. There Raisuli, th 
reformed bandit and now a faithful ad 
herent of the Sultan, is Governor. Then 
we dropped anchor to land passengers at 
Larache, and saw the sunset gild its ro 
mantic battlements pt rched high upon the 
rocks. In the night I awoke and watched 
the stars swinging up and down against 
the open port. The engines had stopped, 
not a breath of wind was stirring, | 
above the creaking of the vessel, as 
it rolled lazily in the long Atlantic 
swell, I heard the steady roar of a 
great cataract. The bar was ealling for 
fresh victims 

It was with a feeling akin to dread 
that I looked upon Rabat. <A brooding 


is there. If th 
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that filled with 
overhang the land. 
to Salé, 


spirit, 


eemed to 


foreboding 
But 
its sister city 


me 
| turned across 
and 
beneath the dome of brilliant blue, 
no words to express the complet 


the bay, glistening white 
the re 
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irrender of my senses to its beauty. 


when 


beautiful 


Its 
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hove the clusteré d houses, surrounded by 
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And happened 


safely, though no « 


landed 
the bar 
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month the ships anchored and passed on, 


att 


nie had pa 


for weeks before, and every day 
tor even the 
the 

into 
of the 
the 


bravest did not dare to fac 
angry As the launch slid 
still beneath the 
great cliff crowned by the 


iined I 


breakers. 


waters, shad ) 
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walls of 


rl Kasbah, re calle d 
deseri pt ions of 


those 


vaguely 


strange 
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protected the 
of the 
rovers, the 


pirates of 


century 
ago, 
call Vs 
Salé 
fiercest 
the Barbary coast. 
of 
Gaul informed 
that the bar 
good. But 
this assurance 


The captain 
the 

as 
for 
that long mile of 
raging surf would 
have seemed 
bad indeed. 
waited till 
but no galleys ap- 
and the 
confided 


steam- 


very 
We 


noon, 


peare d, 
‘aptain 
that a 





of the 
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that only 


things 


places 
earth, 
eems 
terrible 
could 
Cire 
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at green rocks 
wet with the 

the bar, draped 
tendrils 


vegeta 


spray 


long 
rank 
tion trailing down 
their surface, r 
the 
of 
the bay. I turned 
to look be- 
vond at the spark- 
ling the 
the 
still 


se 
sheer from 
quiet waters 
out 
sea and 
at 
which 


nnected us with 


a 
Ss inshine ’ 
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launch 
th 
if her engine 

not 


usually 
towed galleys 
out 


e MOHAMMED 
bre ken 

: Perhaps,” 

is 


down. he 
he 


down 


added, 
usually 
with 


“the 
drunk is 


he i 


these 


engineer as 
maybe 


all 


we 


or 
But 


when 


to. 
to 


S fe ver.” 
vanished 
to be a 
over the 
surf, then dropping into hollows between 
the great rollers. 


suppositions 


saw what appeared 


launch leaping skyward 
Following in its wake 
vere two enormous galleys, that seemed to 
fall over the breakers in a mad endeavor 
to sink the launch. There is a story of a 
landing in the north of Luzon over a bar 
in a native boat, when the oarsmen lost 
their heads and the galley turned broad- 
side to the surf. Then the planks gaped 
while the water poured in. But none of 
is who came through that like to think of 
it often. With a white man’s belief in his 


kind, I preferred the crazy launch, with 
its solitary German engineer, to the Moor- 
manned galleys. 
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world of 
people, and I felt 
a 
to 
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thi our 
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strange longing 
turn and go 
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I stepped upon the j ier. The 
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tower of a little mosque above, the long 
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ery of the Prophet that Allah is great 
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queer looking tiny place, 
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Soon I 


there 
bale mis 


that 
things growing on the 
of wonderful blue 


vara. 


notice d 


were 
: and a 
over the square ¢ 


brig! 


Green doors 


with the 


contrasted 
white-tinted walls. If Chip | 
with us of locked 
custom-house in basket, | 
hi would to purr conte 
edly, and I could fully sympathize 
his mood. 
Our guide, 
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been instead 
his 


be fun 
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have 


who was waiting below 
the Doctor 
good he 
perhaps, as some peo] 
but, as the Doctor add 
knowing little twinkle, 
Moor,” and this at 
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we 


do 


found a house. 


would very well there 


till 


May Heaven forgive the worthy Doct 
for a well-meaning misrepresenter. © 


right.” Hes 
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proved to be a 
drous place, full 
ill the impossible 
<daw trifles that 


tter, which Span 
sh peasants adore 
We must pass that 


night light! 


possibli 
ithin the st 
of that 
Tr. Wi 
Tie rably at 
chained 
vash - stand, 
miserably back. 
three wondered 
lently why v 
come to 
last the 
vife  eried 


ever 


hers 
gently to sleep a 
sleep troubled by the 
bricks of the bun py 
floor that would stick 
through the ma 
which we had taken 
ff the bed. 

Out of the window 
in the full blaze of 


the morning sun, 


ttress, 


the ‘acing 
whitecaps of the 


Salé the 


across 


bay, lay 











beautiful. 


was 
mu 

first, 

us up, then coff 


water 
and Moorish bre 
the limestone grit in it that 
the hand-mill in which the flour is ground. 
She ret f 


ad, with 
comes trom 
was olf to see the Governor to 
arrange our visit. Mohammed turned up 
with of how cheap evel 
| 


beaming, tales 
thing 


place, be ring 


was in the bazar and the market 


this out with new yellow 
slippers and a handsome garment that hi 
borrowed an advance of wages to pay for. 
OQur morning with the 
Doctor cheered us 


greatly. He 


reception began 
rich Seoteh 
left us th 
knowledge of how a camel lies down. His 
little boy in Edinburgh had put the pro- 
front of the class by 


Ww hose 


wiser by the 


fessor to shame in 


showing him that his drawing was wrong, 


OF A HAREEM 


down like a horse, 
with its hind 
but you must see 
them. 

came, and ever afterward lhe 


‘camel does not lie 
legs 


these 


a great cat, 

‘ked under it: 
ings to appreciate 
Then Lec 
ir good genius, right up to the end 

is, until he lent me that Moorish 

‘or our return journey overland 

shall come to 


sa Blanea, which we 
: message from thi 


r. Soon arrived a 


British vice-consul, who offered us rooms 
Consulate, 
but 
Ciovernor 
Rabat 


were fain to 
waited till we should 
the novelty of 


had been added 


in the which we 


accept, have 
seen the and 
house-hunting in 
to our experiences. 


Our visit to the Governor’s palace was 
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foot. T he soldi I 
British Vic 


dignity to our 


M’Hasney, or 
Consulate, 


made n 





from the was lent 


to give Shereef 


presence, 


was interpreter and master of ceremonies 
Our lay thro 
that twisted 


1 maz 


way igh many narrow streets 


and crossed one another in 


which left us no sense of our 
direction. Every house and wall is snowy 
vhite Beautif 


alleys. Only the great st 


il arches span the narrow 
idded doors 
ind in the beauty of their 
The spirits of silence and 
| these secluded 
The veiled figure of 
he r haik so 
a diamond- 
big, 


of the personality 


olor 


among 
houses of the rich 
a woman sometimes passed, 


cleverly arranged that 


shaped 
opening revealed only one black eye. 


Detection seemed im- 


possil le, 


' 
A knowing grin lighted his swarthy fac 
“ Moorish man he not 


at the face; he look at 


and I suggested this to Shereef. 
as he replied: 
the feet, 


they walk, the nl 


the ankles, an way 
he know!” 


In the 


palace 


street in front of the Governor’s 
standing or 


The crowd was 


many soldiers were 


wall. 


infortunates whom fate 


“4 iatting by th 
swelled by thos« 
had summoned to 


We 


appear before him 


were not kept waiting, but 


across a courtyard to the open doorwa 
f a long, narr roon Seated, exactly 
facing the d r. on mats and cushions, 


we found the Governor and his brother. 


Soon all of us w 








cushions around him, and, after the ex- 
f courtesies ir letter from the 
I lang r s presented 
TI ~ ippear if ” ver = stactor 
but, Shereef | g expl ed our des 
to rent a house, a true Moorish house i 
Rabat, a l 0 I Qt it ime ver tl 
Lee] tact bel nd tl rh SSS The d > ad 
r was evident, \ rte me 
~ . : 
prejudice, and w 1 hav ra 
ilaces at al thly rental vould 
have been good pa ra 
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iodding and smiling towar 
They appe: led to who 
that we invited to 


Governor’s 


artist’s wife, 1 





her. She reet, 


formed us 
the 


were 


private dwelling adj 


ing. Every one arose, and the Gover: 
with the quick energy of an American, 
through several doors, t 
a tiled hall with a 
then into th apartment where he 1 
Moorish rugs, in br 


+} 


the way, ipas 


way, across glass ro 


ceives visitors. 
liant 


finely tiled floor. 


coloring, covered 

Around the walls, ri 
lay for one to 
The 
ipon one in front of a raised dais. Hi 
brother and 


wore his fez 


barbarous 

Ly covered cushions 

upon cross-legged. Governor 

a nephe WwW, a yvoung man wi 
rakishly cn one l 

Our party occupi 

the remaining cushions. In the 

Behind the 

» dais stood a handsome brass bed ric] 

lv hung i 


Shereef 


seated near him. 
hallwa 
slaves awaited. Governor 01 
the 
vith silken curtains 
explained ths 
there 
disturb him, or he 
On the 
clocks in pairs, all going, 
We conversed i 
a silver tray 
] 


gilded glass, 


nh and spread 
it the G 
ild have né 


honor a guest 


veri 
rested when he 
might 


bv its use. walls were 


and all wror 





stove inside 9 


and trays heaped with ric 














ped 
the office of making t tselt a 3 
rests with a gentleman, and is never pe 
formed by a slave The good-looking 

ing nephew th the rakish fez } 

; . , » at a 
redus. First he warmed the pot. The 
he took a large lump of loaf-sugar so big 
} + hic } , ‘ d ¢t eurr nd + ’ d 
thrust it nt h pot A big har f ] 
reshly gathered mint followed the suc 
na ther A s ( nt antit f the 

: 

nnest green tea ( mt ted tl I rg 
The boiling a Wee ; 
: , 
hs ind tor the 3 hive r Six 1 2 
t was permitted to stand. A slave the 

ay ; , at 
handed us each iss OF the fragrant 


amber-colored liquid, which was very de- 


Ful and wholes me. 
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ons painted on the walls, hair, which, 





tifully subdued to bring out the fine they sec think, was very long and 
ents of the men. How spotlessly wonderful, interested them to the point 
n clothes and person were these oft envy But they were sorry that | 
rist rentlemen ! I listened Phere had onl ne bracelet. Where was the 
se, no sound of opening or other for the twin arm? Had I lost it? 
ing doors voices were heard, vl had I so few jewels? My eves 
es came and went noiselessly on bare already taken in the great number 
‘ Sometimes one would bend and of clocks, some of them gilded and al 
sper behind covering hand in the ways hung on the walls in pairs. 
ve nor’s ear; nd he, screening his I am tive feet eight in my shoes, and 
e face ith his hood, would whisper, they counted me tail among women. 
te idibl the nearest Moor his The futtered around me, chattering, 
mands One 1 a spice of danger. and rving out their ittle exclamations. 
y might be plott ng how to dispos ol der and louder, in hope that finally | 
nder the veil their perfect man must understand. Why had I no kéhol 
. as is their av with one another. to darken the edges of my eyelids? nor 
that was said aloud was spoken in henna stains upon my nails and fingers 4 
lowest tones, deliberately Phe inted to all thes marks of 
Shereef translated that it would great- Moorish beauty and to their many jew- 
please the ladies of the harem if the el One showed me proudly the tassels 
visitor ld |} r them by going of seed-pearls hanging in her hair, 
the women's irter. It is not ) rirdled al it the richly colored hand- 
h to say that the lady visitor had kerchief, such as all the women wear upon 
en waiting for this. For all that I can their heads 
t « n about the things seen and what “ There were, of course, the three 
pened, I must rely upon the memory ficial wives of the Governor, his brother, 
hat she told me afterward. Mean- and the neplh¢ Also many more women 
hile, over a copy of L’Illustration, I wh led all the grades down to the 
ed to explain how little 1 knew of aero- laves iI attendance. Even the little 


nes and dirigibles to a vastly inter- girls had their hands and feet stained 
ed Governor. If all Moorish rulers th hem 
re like this e, I doubt if Morocco * Coffer is brought to and cakes, 
ld stay bankrupt or ever really be- t tl vere not so nice as those the 
me French. n gave us in the Governor's room. 
The story of the lady visitor is, as While we were drinking the coffee, I 
early as I can remember, in her own noticed the long row of mattresses, richly 
rds: “It seems to me very much like « red, that lay end to end all around 
strange dream. When I left the room thi alls, divided each from each at the 





vhich we had been drinking tea with ends | cushions laid crosswise. At each 
he Governor, we went down a tiled stair- end of the room, on a raised platform, 
to a court, and then into another stood a curtained bed. I think that most 
rt that was open to the sky, the Gov- he women sleep on the mats around 
rnor’s brother always leading the way the il 
. In the second courtyard he brought me The slaves brought a gilded cage in 
before a great door that parted and was which was a gayly colored mechanical 
lrawn open by slaves with cords My vas wound up with a key, then 
escort left me here, and I was received h ang nicely and fluttered his wings 
ithin by a company cf Moorish ladies, to their intense delight. They then 
beautifully dressed in rich brocades, each sought to entertain m« with a musie-box. 
vearing many jewels. Their interest in When this palled I was led from court 
me was so great that I could scarcely to court and room to room, but I saw 
take time to observe them minutely. as each in a sort of maze; only 1 remember 
I had to strain my wits to grasp the mean- the pathetic part of it all. In one section 
ing of their looks and gestures, for I we found the eld women and those no 
could eatech only now and then a word of longer beautiful There the tiny babies 
Arabic that I understood. were taken care of. It seemed, by con- 
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whe re 
aitea. After 
ind 


they 


e door 


rstood it, a 
let me go, 
and I returned to find you looking i 
Shereef vawned 
Nothing could be mor 


lered ti is, In a Tew 


beautiful 
’ f days, by 
The courtyard was sur- 


signed 


pillars de 


i . | 
floor of the « rt re a wonder of 
minute colored tiles. A galler ver- 
ed the « rtvard, and from it on 
had a vie ver the housetops to the two 
great mos es, the | iln trees, and some- 
where a glimpse of the sea. <A veritabl 


Aladdin’s palace it was: but instead of its 
grown in a night, years of patient 
toil had spun the lace-like fili and set 


The re was a bath 


being 


i@ Intricate mosaics, 


the water, and chens enough t 

monaster What would t lost souls 
lo in such a place, without slaves and 
furnishings and riches t eep the whol 
going? Sadl bandoned ir dream 
ind looked ttle house, but it 


plast r W 


till damp Then the offered us 


another house that was well enough, 
even though, before his sanitary atten 
tion, every om sed to di there, and 


House of 


been supersti 


the Moors knew it as “ the 
Death.” It may have 


but ever its ser p lous clean! 


| ness 


in the co 


irtvard 
thought i 


its 


At last we found ourselves installed in 
the Vie ( ns ite, vith a 


il the ménage, and saddled with 


ial share 
the 


how. - 


finane 


troubles of housekeeping, which, 


reottel 


ever, 


Astride fiery M: 


were soo! . 
rocco horses, with Le 


as guide, phil sophe r, and friend, we went 


riding out each morning when the sun 


different wavs. to 


passed, new beauties with- 


n the streets Alwavs there seemed a 
fresh gate that ope! d toa new stretch 
ft « ntrv, and when the sun was grow- 
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still another wondrous gatew: 
twisted the r 





entrance to break 
which we m 


the gi 


men-at-arms through 


Colne in again to the streets ¢ 


white city. 
So we 


we learned, when the puzzle beg 


uur minds, that the eit 
built close up to i walls. with lit 


for two br 


to clear in 
its own 
spare. save 
that in which ar 
the two great 


streets slip) 


the 


mosques, and t 


market, 


bazar, 


where every afternoon at auct 
sold the 


garments ot 


among the crowd are dagg 
brasses and ecast-ofl 
other 
Kasbah, passing the 
French, then ending at a 
the rest 


tersecting 


and 
rich: and that 


the 


street, beginning 


barracks 





sic gat 


is but a network of twisting, 


alleys, often arched across 
strength n the 
‘eal fairy 


ITalf a 


of the 


great plain walls that ¢ 
palaces within. 

mile, 
proper, 


bevond this w: 


the s 


pe rhaps, 
city down by 


stands the Sultan’s summer palace, a 


running from it is a great outer wal 
that reaches the winter palace, and tl 
ground, th 


swings around in a semicircle toward t!] 


upon the rising 


mosque, 
infinished tower that Tarik built, whicl 
knows, is sister to the ere 
The land tl 


vall and the wa 


as every nie 
Giralda 


lies hetwer n 


tower ot Seville. 
this outer 


filled 


pl asure-gardens of 


of the city is with 
and the 
Hither, 


beauties of th 


orange 
the 


bring the 


gTov' 
ric} 
sleek mules, 


on men 


harem. Pavilions ar 
and for 
to the so 


erected on the men re 
ind of th 


ings of love 


grass, 
clining upon rich rugs, 
the W 


life pass¢ son 


gimbri, 
Lee 

he is a 

Moors 


an Englishman 
Moroecean, and 
their 


was onee; ni 


to ti 


spe aks 


own tongue. Tk 


easily in 


is never so happy as when telling you 
of the strange nature of these peo 

that they find in all things 
life beautiful, and ie] 
character as divide the Ori 


the West which is 


and admirable in a whi 


the poetry 
to mak« 
traits of 
ent and 
strange man 
had been captured and treated badly by 


the w ild Arabs. 


The morning sun has its tale to te ll, 
even to the poor man in the fields. Th 
song of the birds in the orchard, and 


the 
the 


seneech and their song The 


bough, bright against 
for thei 
world is stil 


blossoms on the 


eternal blue, are themes 














re mem he r, 


d there are 


gue edges that 

vo off to unknow1 
aces 

One morning 

Lee told me that 

Moor had just 

erificed a sheep 

I his door 

p. Curious 


1 of 
| 


whi ¢ 


remindes 

Biblical 
, 
sked 

It 


yppression and in 


storie 
him 
? 


story of 


Was a 


shar 


dk 


istics 


a 


property 


nied and the 
poor man, power 
ess unaided, 
against his rich 


Then 
“ A rr 


“| to 


r brethren. 
l asked, 
ou oblige 

heed his petition 
ar ‘ Yes.” 


| aS ‘ 
he replied; no 


for al 


great 

th 
be, 

never 


blood 


matter how 
and 
land 


he should 


rich in 


one may 


ignore 


a 


sacrifice if he 

le retain the 
esteem of the 
community. As 
1 rode on under 
the great blue 
dome, watching 
the distant wall 
f the city, and 
listening to the 


Atlantic 


roaring 
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among the rocks, 
I eould vision 
many houses on 
Fifth Avenue, 
and great palaces 


Hyd 


wondered 


n 


ar 


id 


wh 


great unknown could make upon any of 


these door-steps 
heart of its owne 


he oppre ssed and 
might easily be sa 


be a closed door. 


Vot. CXXII.—No. 732 


Park, 


THE GIMBRI-PLAYER. A M 1AN F THE STREETS ANI HE CAPES 
at sacrifice one of the top al d ad ak to the Sultan Any Wall 
Street man, after a day or two’s ac 
that would reach the quaintance, would tell you that Lee is 
r and bring his aid to quite mad. He lends money to Moor- 
the needy. Self-respect ish officials. Yet somehow they pay him 
crificed and the answer — back He has been known to lend an 


n Moroceo a beggar may unknown stranger and wait patiently un- 


110 
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til it Perhaps some was 
er re od 1 t hie ld say 
N’SI hich 1 :, It is as 
Allah wills—I | gh without 
lin and now it was 
December | f November wet 
past, and beautiful winte1 
t] th cloudless blue 
i ry | n the shadows 
1 « Kivery gate is fa 
' ( latticed windows 
el tl men vatched be 
| ! 4 t ma t} it place 
hel | ‘ tut sharply tha 
t hit reins ! t enes the horses. If 
} live aoor ot th mos 
hieh ha } iare tower oft evlittering 
til l 1é r a brief moment one 
a the l p lights Like pate 
irs in the d there are shad 
y figure hile the drone of 
\ rt hip t I Otten our tancy 
led us, when the nm was turning golden 
n the el ey after n, through th 
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slipper-market, where the street is roo 





1 


ith lattice 





and matting laid 


across, Z 
screen the eves of these venerable ons W 
guarding their piles of yellow shoes, a S) 
on to that plac near the great mosq 1] 
where wild camels and fiery horses oft e 


scatter the crowd as they enter a f6ndal 


At these times Rabat seemed so ver r 
very remote, that our world and our peo c 
might be divided from us by centur I 
We had almost strayed upon anot! 
planet, whe re the earth dwell rs star 
at us, as white men might look upon ; é 
Indian Rajah in the Park. 


Along each side of 
little shops, open to the air and flat 
roof. Within are heap 1 the goods, oft 


at many times the 


the broad street 


property of many m 


that agents will offer to the highest bid 

ler in the crowd. Curious things 

held aloft while the picturesque vende - 
shrieks the rising value of his war 

Candlesticks that came from a Spanis] 


galleon of the sixteenth century, once tl 
spoils of a Sallé rover; 
lectors would pay 


has 


ce lft, which e 


a price for, and which, 
kus-kus for a Moor 


perhaps, held 


Saddle and gun are often sold, and curi 
stirrup-irons, engraved, or, like the gur 
inlaid. 

The ride that takes you through long 
alleys of prickly pears which guard tl 
bridle-path one never tires of. Where tl 
ground rises at a certain spot, we alwa 


horses and t 
ipon the twin cities, sparkling 
the clear 
1 sea of perfect blue. 


immed to lo 


white and 


stoppe do ir 


morning sun, agains 
Beneath us Rabat 
iare-towered 


the 


fresh in 
her white sq 
to the 


ea itif il. whe re eacn 


mind 
nie 


mosqut 


right bav. Salé the 


across 


ly was blotted out, for now th 
death was stalking in the midst of 


ts fairy whiteness. Then we headed 


hrough the gate, near the Winter Palace, . 
close by the Sultan’s mosque, and in 
noment Shellah, the vanished city, lay 


fore us but a gunshot from the outer 


valls of Rabat. 
Only the city walls, high and almost 
perfect. are left standing, with their beau 


tiful gateways carved in lovely arabesque. 
Down in the valley, a quaint little mosque, 
stork’s nest in its tower, nestles 


imong the 
purls in the s 


with a 
and 
inlight, cool and pure; for 


trees, 


crystal stream 


sate 


to drink. 


a marve l, 









































| > 
\ 


But what has bk 
me of the city, of 
vhich only the outer 


shell remains?’ Lost 
n bygone ages, what 
ever may have been 
ts fate! Was it the 


of some great 


raging 


: conflagration that | 
burned out the centre 
and left only its 
erust, or the savage | 
destruction of a con 
jueror that left no 
stone standing, sav 
the walls, to tell that 
a city had once been | 
there? Legend says 
that it was a city of 
the Phoenicians. P r | 
ehaps the doves, that | 
live in the walls, and 
wheel by thousands in 
a great rush of wings | 
as our horses clatter 
on the stones, may 
know the story of the 
passing of Shellah. 9 
But then, the doves ; 
‘annot tell 
All sensible peopl 
know that it is a | 
strange place, and L__ 
that there is no wis 
dom in looking often 
upon the mosq le with 
the tiles, in which the stork has built 
nest. Fora curse will surely fall upor 
And so a certain Christian, wh < 
a godly man, built a h ~ | al 
that overlooked the mosque The Mo 
petitioned him to cease his vil: or 
least to put no windows on that sid 
surely he would never dwell ther 
‘ his family. But the man persisted, a 
the curse fell: SO, when the tal is tol 
only a lonely man sought refuge in tl 


empty, chee rl ss house ’ 


Lee did not like Shella 
MOS ue still less. So we 
horses toward the city, an 


ld live « 


vhen nothing CO 


the cargo-boats waited we 
for the call vs that me 
would ask me in to break 


coffee and sometimes a 








Tamo would wait upon us 
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INAC 





h; he liked t] 
would turn 
1, on tho 


se da 
m the bar, 
arily at ane} 
ver came, Li 


fast, 
with fragra 
wond rful 


and Lalal {} 


rol 
a 

per 

} 
1 : 
| 
| I 
ye 

t 

‘ tT ¢ 


ver tr 


ESS] 





nm 





BLI 








Tn “—? rown 21 
d almond reven a deli 

pie, such as she only in all 

ill MAKE md vh ch had been 
om some feast the night before 
wh a morning that first | 


without the 


Kaid. Wi stoppe d 


are m > Be 
1 es | marvels, and in the arches 
rround it beggars sleep at night. 
}) | lil a smal] ] r mained 
the recent rains before the gate, and 
ipside dow1 | vy the gateway 
lv reflected. It was the dav of the 
rket, and all men had gathered 
tah +] etion nd perhaps to bid, 
rtainly to see the horses tried, after 
nner of the | tasia, or powder- 


row, the 
last 


start in a 


at 
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riders 


they rush at a furious 


gallop, the 


flourishing gut overhead Then a sud 
den halt, when the cruel bits send th 
nervous animals trembling suddenly upon 
their haunches. Lee pointed to the quiet 
man in a blue jelaba seated upon a gra 
horse All who passed bowed reverent 
ly, and many pressed forward to kiss 
his hand, his foot, or even the hem of 


his garment 
My 

modest caution 

deathless 


charg 


ild brook none of Lee’s 
Before me I beheld th: 
the 
after charge of 
the 


eurposity 


fearless le ad r ot 


A rab 


lines 


man, 
horsemen, 
French at Casa 
man who halted but a pistol 


hurled pon 
Blanca > the 


shot from the line of French rifles, alon 

for all his comrades had retreated—and 
shouted defiance at the m, then eantered 
back to reform for another charge, whik 
the French held their fire, half in super- 


stitious dread of the man they could not 


<ill, half 





in chivalrous 


respect for on 
whose bravery passed their understand 
ing. | pushed my horse through th 
crowd straight in front of him and 
saluted as if he were the general of an 
army. He looked at me, understood, and 
smiled pleasantly. Then I held out my 


hand, and he took it warmly, looking 
kindly into my eves. And thus it came 
to pass that I shook hands with one of 
the bravest men who ever lived As we 


il thing 


Many women and men in their 


rode in toward the gate a beautif 
happened 
graceful draperies had gathered on the 
All were stand 
mirror of water the V stood 
feet, and be- 


was seen the 


edge of the great pool. 
i In the 
down, 
d them, below, as above, 
and I thought of the picture 
v Burne-Jones of the women so reflected 


feet touching 


great gate; 
in the water 

It was in the early days when the great 
white streets oppre ssed ne and the eter 


Allah thrilled 


anguish. when to come out of the silent 


nal ery of with a strang 


alleys, with the distant roar of the bar 
in one’s ears, into the quiet peace of a 
white man’s house, was a joy worth pil- 


grimage and pain to possess, that I first 
Lalah Tamo. 

I had fallen back in a great chair, let- 
ting about th 


brass trays in arabesque, the 


saw 


my faney play room, 
noting the 
old oil-lamps ornamenting the table, and 


best, perhaps, the bookshelf with Omar 
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others of his kind, when the re 


and a Moo Witch 


awaiting 


and 
curtain 


Kndor 


parted rish 


stood her master’s 


mana. I thought sh heeded me } 
slightly, and that. when she was intr 
duced, her view was haughty and p 
haps of seant approval. But the dignit 
of her short figure, growing in weig 


ind the keen glances 


with maturity, 


dark eves, betraved a woman of no con 
mon power for good or evil 

Perhaps it was the artist’s wife that s 
approved of least, for in her eyes wl 


m wear low-neck 
bound to be lool 


Iked 


the 


women, who on oceasi 


dresses, are ipon W 


disapproval, especially in hous 
her master 
But later she 


the 


the Ri 1 
Romans occupied Moroc« 


rorgave 1m We 


mn 


(for sine 


all foreigners are Roumi), and Lee gay 
the great dinner at which she was tl 
Moorish Princess, and the admired ot 


Lalah Tamo herself, and of the sla 


girls who waited. 

The 
inus ial 
difficult 


tie w 


TI 


wer 


consul. oT «e late. 


urse, Was 


mysteries of evening dress 


by cand] . and a recaleitra 


+ \ 


t ith : 





as not i 
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spirit. was lost ahead up 


stairs in charge of the Moorish men, | 
was shown into a room, the floor of 
ablaze with Moorish rugs. Down the mid 
dle, standing on the rugs, was a row 


enormous brass candlesticks, e: 


a great, colored candle. R vund the wall 


were cushioned mattresses. To mark tl 
spaces between each guest, rich pillows 


lay, and there were others to recline upon 

Lee looked like the 
brother. His garb was spotless and his 
hands 


Governor’s young‘ 


lite as perfect. 


combe was a very presentablk 


and feet m 
young 
the 


might easily just have 


bian prince. George, who was 
sul. 
stepped from his favorite Alhambra, which 
is that of Granada, but the 


of Leicester Sq 


col 
arrived, 


once 


not later on¢ 
His cigarette proper 
a 


ss-legged 


lare. 


ly poised, himself squatting er 


on the eushions, his talk naturally r 
verted to hansoms and festive evenings 
in the largest city. Then the Princess 


entered, and I quite failed to recogniz 
this wonderful person with kékoled eyes, 
and powdered beautiful Ori 
ental The voice, which was deli 
cately American, with that touch of South 
Carolina. was alone familiar. 


face a and 


robes. 












[he height of unreality was 





en we began to tear pieces of tender Pr 
tton out of a great roast with our = ha 
gers, and tried to roll elusive kus the 
s into balls, which one tosses deftly I 
e can, into open mouths by a trick t 
t! thumb, much a 1 boy plays | 
rbles The kus-kus clung and mounted = cu 


re ached sell 


SSu 
























nreality, and the Oriental 


incess with the American voice, could 
ve kept the artist awake, reclining on 
se soft cushions, but for the coming 
Moorish tea Kven then it was a 
mble to talk. With half-closed eyes 1 
‘kked out, much as Chip does from his 
shions, and away off, softly, above the 


id the fingers of the novices, while voices, I heard the surf on the bar. And 
experts kept theirs to the finger-tip I dreamed off to a world away beyond, 
he marvel is in the cooking of the mut where men race madly in subways to 
n, so that the pieces pl ick out easily iffy offices, and then at night again 
ke the severing of a well-made cake. crowd into hot electric boxes and rush 
he cummin seed in which we dipped th madly hom«e Then I thought of the long 
eat added that flavor which makes reach of the breakers, the blue morning 
rry what it is, but without the heat: ky, and the swift beat of the horses’ 
ile the almonds and the raisins, cooked fs over the turf; of the white mosques 
brown gravy, gave a rich sweetness to n the early sun, and, most beautiful of 
s Moorish meal. One forgot the un- all, the magie city asleep beneath the 
eality of the scene in the gastronomic mderful moon. Llron wheels and grind 
ertainty of an excellent dinner. ing brakes and the rush of electric cars 
When. atter the mines pies and the seemed the evil recollections of some 
q ike of almond paste, the slaves, who be troubled dream. So I closed my eves and 
¢ to Lalah Tamo, had poured rose-_ listened to the voices, thinking, “ Yes. 
water over our fingers and we had bathed the East is best, to live in, to dream 
ir faces with it, nothing, not even the in, and—for sleep.” 
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BY HILDEGARDE 
KNOW a 
And _ tread 


Great dusky 


littl 
it ev 


garden pi 


HAWTHORNE 
it | 
ery day 


grow thereby, 


And set along the way 

Are strange, tall lilies silver-white 
And purple as they sway. 

The hour is late when I go down 
Between their solemn rows; 

All golden-tawny is the west 


And hushed to deep repose; 

A fragrance thrills upon the air 
And Silence with me goes. 

Yet as I pass I hear a voice 
That calls again to me, 

And where the lilies crowd and sigh 
I look—but dare not see! 

And in the dark the garden fades 
And leaves me men.ory. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

XCEPT in his gust of 
fury first 

had robbed, 
breaking down in the 
had 


may 


that he 
last 


when fi knew 
and in that 
hall, David 
happened ti him 
with the 
whil he 
calmness to 
thoughts were 
dizzying circles 
fright, revolt 
again to 


| ecn 
kne WV 
what 


one Say sO, 


his mind. Even was talking 


Mr. Fer- 


whirling, and 


with comparative 
his 


veering, in 


guson, 
bewildered 
then 
But 
tried to realize exactly what 
had happened, something in 


anger, and 


back 


each time he 


pity, 
half-dazed fury. 
him Se¢ med 
he could 
fact, to 


to swerve, like a shying horse; 


not get near enough to the inder- 
stand it. In an must 
this, these mo- 
ments by himself in the library, he de- 
liberately shut a door upon the 
truth. Later, of course, he 
to open it 
of his life 
thoughts he 
of opening the Door would e 
But while he talked to Robert Fer- 
guson, and tried, dully, to Miss 
White, even as he went down the 
steps up which he had bounded not an hour 
before, he holding that : 
His one ele 


himself. 


imb way he have 


recognized because in 
blasting 
would have 
and look in upon the ruin 

Somewhere | his 


that this moment 


ack in 
was aware 
me, and come 
soon. 
comfort 
and 
was moment off. 
to be by 
himself, 
open the 
Thing that lay behind 
it. But as he along the street, 
the bolted, locked, and 
his back was against it. 

“ Elizabeth 
said to 


ar feeling was a desir 
The n,. he 
was alone, he 


Door, and face th 


promised 
when he would 
walke d 


Door was closed, 


Blair,” he 
the 
“ Eliza- 


married 
But 
meaning. 
Blair.” he insisted 
that the blur of 
fog around a street-lamp showed rain 
“ They 


are all at right angles,” he said; “ that’s 


has 
himself, softly. words 
seemed to have ne 


beth 


again; 


has married 


and noticed 


bow lines in a wonderful pattern. 


primitive 


onls if 


outside of 


DELAND 
interesting.” And looked ahead to ser 
the next light repeated the phenomenor 
Then automatically he took out 
watch: ‘ Nine - forty. Elizabeth 
Blair. The train 
had better be 
Elizabeth 
walked on, 


married leaves 
ten. I 
depot. 

And he 
lamps burning in the fog. 
lv, as if the 
of light, he 
zo back on 


going to th 
has married Blair.” 
looking at the 
Then sudder 
Door showed a crack 
decided that he 
the express; an 


closed 
W yuld n 
inarticulate 
impulse pierced him like a sword-thrust 
the impulse to resist, to fight, to sav 
himself and her! But almost with the 
rending pang, the Door slammed _ to 
again and the impulse blurred—like the 
street-lamps. Still, the impetus of it 
was sufficient to keep him from turning 
toward the railroad station. Instead, he 
paused uneertainly before the entrance 
of a saloon, which at & & 
Pale Ale,” in gilt letters on the window, 
the sign “ Landis’ Hotel.” He was sud 
denly aware of overpowering fatigue 
Why not go in here and sit down? He 
would not meet any one he knew in such 
a place. 3etter take a room for an 
hour or two,” he thought. He knew that 
he must be alone to open that Door; but he 
did not say so; 


he re, abe ve 


instead his mind, repeat- 
ing, parrot-like, “ Elizabeth has married 
Blair,” made its arrangements for privacy, 
as steadily as a might make 
arrangements for a mortal operation. 

As he entered the hotel, a woman on 
her and knees, 
cloth over the black and white marble 
floor of the office, looked up at 
and moved her bucket of dirty water 
to let him pass. “Huh! He’s got a 
head on him this morning,” she thought 
knowingly. Sut the clerk at the desk 
gave him an uneasy glance. Men with 
tragic faces and bewildered eyes are not 
weleomed by hotel clerks. 


surgeon 


hands slopping a_ wet 


him, 











1AS MARRIED BLAIR,” HE SAID TO HIMSELF SOFTLY 
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* Say, he said, pleasantly enough, as 

handed out a key, “don't you want a 
ick-me-up? You're kind o’ white round 
the gills.” 

David nodded. “ Where’s the bar?” he 
iid thickly. Ife found his way to it, 
ind while he waited for his whiskey he 
lifted a corkscrew from the counter and 
looked at it closely. “ That’s something 
ew, isn't it?” he said to the man 
ho was rinsing out a glass for him; 
[ never saw a corkscrew (Elizabeth 
has married Blair) with that hook thing 
n the side.” Ile took his two fingers 
f whiskey, and followed the bell-boy 
a room. 

‘T don’t like that young feller’s looks,” 
the clerk told the serub-woman; “ we 


“t want any more free reading notices 


in the papers of this hotel being a road 
house on the way to heaven.” And when 
the bell-boy who had shown the un- 
weleome guest to his room came back to 
his bench in the office, he interrogated 
him, with a grin that was not altogether 
facetious: “ Any revolvers lyin’ round 

p in No. 20, or any of those knobby 
blue bottles ?”’ 

‘ie Naw,” said the bell-boy, disgustedly, 
‘ner no dimes, neither.” 

David, in the small, unfriendly hotel 
bedroom that looked out upon dreary back 
vards, and smelled as if its one window 
had not been opened for a year, was 
at last alone. Down in the alley, a hand- 
organ was shrilling monotonously: “ Ka- 
foozleum—Kafoozleum.” 

He looked about him for a minute, then 
tried to open the window, but the sash 
stuck; he shook it violently, then shoved 
it up with such foree that a cracked 
pane of glass clattered out; a gust of 
raw air came into the stagnant musti- 
ness of the narrow room. After that he 
sat down and drew a long breath. Then 
he ope ned the Door. 

Down-stairs the clerk was sharing his 
uneasiness with the barke per. “Tle 
came in looking like death. Wild-eyed 
he was. Mrs. Maloney there will tell 
you. She came up to me and remarked 
on it. No, sir, men like that ain’t healthy 
for this hotel.” 

“That's so,” the barkeeper agreed. 
“Why didn’t you tell him you were 
full up?” 
“Well, he 


seemed the gentle man,” the 
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clerk said. “IT didn’t just see my 
Vyas ie 

“Tluh!” the other flung back at him 
resentiully. “’Tain’t only a poor man 


that puts his hand in the till and then 
hires a room in a_hotel”—he mac 
a significant gesture and rolled up 
his eyes. 

“Te didn’t re gister,” the clerk said. 
“Only wanted the room for a couple 
( f ho irs.” 

‘A couple of hours is long enough 
to-—” said the barkeeper. 

‘Good idea to send a boy up to ask 
if he rung?” 

‘I'd have sent him, ten minutes ago,” 
the barkeeper said scornfully. 

So it was that David, staring in at 
his ruin, was interrupted more than once 
that morning: “ No, I didn’t ring. Clear 

it.” And again: “ No; I’m not waiting 
for anybody. Shut that door.” But the 
third time he was frantic: “ Damn it, if 
vou knock on my door again I'll kick 
you down-stairs! Do you understand?” 
And at that the office subsided. 

“They don’t do it when they’re swear 
ing mad,” the barkeeper said. “I guess 
his girl has given him the mitten. You 
ladies are always making trouble for us, 
Mrs. Maloney. You drive us to suicide 
for love of you!” And Mrs. Maloney 
simperingly admitted her baleful in- 
fluence. “As for you,” he jeered at the 
clerk, “ vou’re fresh, I guess. That little 
affair in 18 got on your nerves.” 

“Well, if you’d found him as I did, I 
guess it would ’a’ got on your nerves,” 
the clerk said, affronted. And he told 
himself that they could kill them- 
selves all over the house, and he would- 
n’t lift a finger to stop ‘em. “ You 
don’t get no thanks,” the clerk told him- 
self gloomily. But after that, No. 20 
was not disturbed. 

At first, when David opened his 
closed Door and looked in, there had 
been the shock again. He was stunned 
with ineredulous bewilderment. Then 
his mind cleared. And with the clear- 
ing came again that organic anger of 
the robbed man: an anger that has in 
it the uncontrollable impulse to re- 
gain his property. It could not be 
this thing that had happened. Jt should 
not be! 


Ile would see her: he would take her. 
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As for him—David’s sinewy fingers 
closed as talons might close into the liv- 
ing Hesh of a man’s neck. He knew the 
lust of murder, and he exulted in it. Yet 
even as he exulted, the full dishonor of 
what Blair had done was so astounding, 
that, sitting there in the dreary room, his 
hands clenched in his pockets, his legs 
stretched out in front of him, David 
actually felt a sort of impersonal amaze- 
ment that had nothing to do with anger. 
For one instant the unbelievableness of 
it threw him back into that clamoring 
confusion from whieh he had eseaped 
ince he opened the Door. Blair must 
have been in love with her! Ilad 
Elizabeth suspected it? She certainly 
had never hinted it to him; why not? 
Some girlish delicacy? But Blair 

jlair, a dishonorable man? In the con- 
founding turmoil of this uprooting of old 
admirations, he was conscious of the hand- 
organ down in the alley, pounding out its 
imbecile refrain. He even found himself 


repeating the meaningless words: 


‘In ancient days there lived a Turk, 
A horrid beast within the East, 


Oh, Kafoozleum, Kafoozleum ” 


His mind righted itself; he came back 
to facts, and to the simple incisive ques- 
tion: what must he do? It was not 
until the afternoon that, by one tortuous 
and torturing line of reasoning after 
another, he came to know that, as her 
uncle had said, for the present he could 
do nothing. 

‘Nothing?” At first, David had laugh- 
ed savagely; he would turn the world up- 
side down before he would leave her in her 
misery! For that she was in misery he 
never doubted; nor did he stop to ask 
himself whether she had repented her 
madness, he only groaned. He saw, or 
thought he saw, the whole thing. There 
was not one doubt, not one poisonous 
suspicion of Elizabeth herself, That she 
was disloyal to him never entered his 
head. To David she was only in a ter- 
rible trap, from which, at any cost, she 
must be rescued. That her own mad 
temper had brought her to such a pass 
was neither here nor there; it had 
nothing to do with the matter in 
hand, namely her resecue—and then the 
killing of the hound who had done this 


thing! It came into David’s head—lik« 
lamp moving toward him through a 
that she must have written to him; 
had not really grasped the idea wl 
Robert Ferguson suggested it; but no 
he was suddenly certain that a letter m 
be awaiting him in Philadelphia! P. 
haps in it she called on him to cor 
and help her? The thought was lik 
whip. He forgot his desire to kill Blair 
he leaped to his feet, fumbling for a tim 


table; then realized that there was 1 
train across the mountains until tl 
afternoon Should he telegraph | 
mother to open any letter from Eliz 
beth, and wire him where she was? N 
even in the whirl of his perplexity, | 
knew he could not let any other ey 
than his own see what, in her abasemen 
Elizabeth must have written. He bega 
to pace frantically up and down; the 
stood and looked out of the window, bea 
ing his mind back to calmness again, f 
he must be calm: he must think wha 
could be done. . . . He would get the le 
ter us soon as he reached home; unt 
he got it and learned where she was, 
only thing to do was to decide how sh 
should be saved. 

And so it was that, not allowing him 
self to dip down into that elemental rage 
of the wronged man, not even daring t 
think of his own ineredible  blund 
which had kindled her erazy anger, still 
less venturing to let his thought rest 
on the suffering that had come to her, 
he kept his mind steadily on that one 
imperative question: what was to bi 
done? At first the situation seemed al 
most simple; she must leave Blair in 
stantly. “To-day!” he said to himself 
striking the rickety table before him 
with his fist; “to-day!” Next, the 
marriage must be annulled. That was 
all; annulled! These were the premis 
from which he started. And all that long. 
dark morning, well into the afternoon. he 
followed blind alleys of thought, ending 
always in the same impasse—there was 
nothing he could do. He did not even 
know where she was—until the letter 
in Philadelphia should tell him; and at 
that thought he looked at his watch 
again. Oh, how many endless hours be 
fore he eould go and ‘tt that letter! 


rn 


And, after all, she was Blair Maitland’s 
wife. Suppose she did leave him, would 


















THE 


e swine give her her freedom? Not 
thout long, involved processes of law; 

knew his man well enough to know 
at. Yes, there would have to be dread- 
| publicity, heart-breaking humilia- 

n for his poor, mad darling. She 

ild have to face those things. Oh, if 

only knew where she was, so that he 

ild go that moment and help her to 

<e that first step of flight. She must go 

onee to his mother. Yes, his mother 

ild shelter her from the beast. Oh, 

he could only get word to her, to go, 

tantly, to his mother. But he did not 
yw where she was! He cursed him- 

f for not having taken the express! 
le could have been at home by ten o’clock 

t night, had her letter, and started out 
rain to go to her. As it was, now, 

thing could be done until to-morrow 

orning. Then he would know what to 
because then he would know where 
he was. But meantime—meantime... 

There is no doubt that when the fran- 
tic man realized his befogging ignorance, 
nd found himself involved in this 
lreadful delay, the hotel clerk’s appre- 
hensions were, at least for wild mo- 

ents, justified. But only for moments 

Elizabeth was to be rescued!—David 
could not consider escape from his own 

isery until that task had been accom- 

shed. And yet consider: his girl, his 
oman—another man’s; and he helpless! 
And suppose he did rescue her; suppose 

did drag her from the arms of the 
hief who had been his friend—could it 

er be the same? Never. Never. Never. 
His Elizabeth was dead. The woman 

hom he meant to have yet—somehow, 

metime, somewhere—the woman whom 
Blair Maitland had filehed from him— 

is not his Elizabeth. ... The rose, 
trampled in the mire, may be lifted, it 
may be revived, it may be fragrant— 
but it has known the mire! 

There were, in the early darkening 
afternoon, crazy moments for David 
Richie. Moments of murderous hate of 
Blair, moments of unbearable conscious- 
ness of his own responsibility, moments 
of almost repulsion for the tragic, marred 
creature he loved; and, at this last ap- 
palling revelation to hiraself of his own 
possibilities—moments of absolute de- 
spair. And when one of those despair- 
ing moments came, he put his head down 
Vor. CXXII.—No. 732.—111 
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on the table, on his folded arms, and 
eried for his mother. He cried hard, 
like a child: * M-m-materna!” 

And so it was that he arose and went 
to his mother. 


CHAPTER XXII 

HEN, after his interview with 

David, Robert Ferguson went into 

Mrs. Maitland’s office at the Works, he 

looked older by twenty years than when 

he had left it the night before. Sarah 

Maitiand, sitting at her desk, heard his 
step, and wheeled round to greet him. 

“ Better shut that door,” she said brief- 
ly; and he gave the door in the glass 
partition a shove with his foot. Then 
they looked at each other. “ Well,” she 
said, and stretched out her hand. “ We’re 
in the same box. I guess we'd better 
shake hands.” She grinned with pain, 
but she forced her grunt of a laugh. 
“What’s your story ¢ Mine is only his 
explanation to Nannie.” 

“Mine isn’t even that. She merely 
wrote me she had married him; that was 
all. Miss White told me what he wrote to 
Nannie. What do you know about it?” 

“ Read that,” she said, and gave him 
Blair’s note; “ that’s all I know.” 

He read it, and handed it back in 
sile nee. 

“Well, what are you going to do? 
she asked. 

“Do? There’s nothing to do. I’m 
done with her!” 

‘He’s my son,” Sarah Maitland said. 
“T have got to do something.” 

“But there’s nothing to be done,” he 
pointed out; it was not like this ruthless 
woman to waste time erying over spilt 
milk. “They are both of age, and they 
are married; that’s all there is to it. I 
went into the mayor’s office and found 
the registry. The marriage is all right, 
so far as that goes. As for David—men 
don’t go out with a gun or a horsewhip 
in these fine times. He won’t do any- 
thing. For that matter, he is well rid 
of her. I told him so. I might have 
added that the best thing a jilted man can 
do is to go down on his knees and thank 
God that he’s been jilted—I know what 
T’m talking about! As for your son—” 
he stopped. 

Q” 


“Yes,” she said, “ my son And even 
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in his fury, Robert Ferguson felt a pang 
at the sight of her torn and ravaged face, 
that quivered so that he turned his eyes 
away out of sheer decency. “I must do 
something for my son. And I think I 
know what it will be.” She bit her 
forefinger, frowning with thought. “I 
think I know I have not done right 
by Blair.” 

“No, you haven't,” he said dryly. 
“Tlave you just discovered that? But 
I don’t see what you, or I, or God Al- 
mighty, can do, now! They are married.” 

“Oh, I can’t do anything about this 
marriage,” she said, with a gesture of 
indifference; “but that’s not the im- 
portant thing.” 

“ Not important?’ he broke in. “ What 
do you mean?” 

“T mean that the important thing is 
to know what made Blair behave in this 
way; and then—cure him.” 

“Cure him! There’s no eure for rot- 
tenness.”” He was so beside himself with 
pain that he forgot that she was a wom- 
an, and Blair’s mother. 

“T blame myself for Blair’s conduct,” 
she said. 

“Oh, Elizabeth is as bad as he is!” 
But he waited for her contradiction. 

It did not come. “ Probably worse,” 
she said. And involuntarily he raised a 
protesting hand. “But I mean’ to for- 
give her,” said Sarah Maitland, with 
cold determination. 

“Forgive Elizabeth?” he said, angrily, 
and his anger was the very small end 
of the wedge of his own forgiveness; 
“forgive her? It strikes me the boot is 
on the other leg, Mrs. Maitland.” 

“Oh, well,” she said, “ what difference 
does it make? They are the pot and the 
kettle. I’m not blaming your girl over- 
much; although in affairs of this kind 
the woman is always worse than the man. 
Besides that, what Elizabeth did, she 
did from hate; what Blair did, he did 
from love; the result is the same, of 
course, but one motive is worse than the 
other. But never mind that—Blair has 
got her, and he will be faithful to her— 
for a while, anyhow. And Elizabeth will 
get used to him—that’s Nature; and Na- 
ture is bigger than a girl’s first fancy. 
So if David doesn’t interfere—you think 
he won’t?—you don’t know human na- 
ture, Friend Ferguson! David isn’t a 


saint—-at least I hope he isn’t; I & 
care much about  twenty-six-year-; 
male saints! David may not be abk 
interfere, but he’ll try to, someh 
You wait! But as for Blair, as 
say, if David doesn’t put his finger 
the pie, Blair isn’t hopeless.” 

“T’m glad you think so,” he sa 
contemptuously. 

“I do think so! Blair is young y 
and if she costs him something, he ma 
value her—and I think I can manage 
make her cost him something! <A m: 
doesn’t value what comes cheap—ar 
all his life everything has come chea 
to Blair.” 

“I don’t see what you’re driving at, 
he said. 

“Just this,” she explained; “ Blair 
has had everything he wanted,—o! 
yes, yes; it’s my fault!” she struck a 
impatient fist upon the arm of her chair 
“I told you it was my fault. Don’t tak 
precious time to argue over that. It 
all my fault. There! will that satisf) 
you? I’ve given him everything. So h 
thought he could have everything. H: 
doesn’t know the meaning of ‘no.’ H: 
has got to learn. I shall teach him. | 
have thought it all out. I’m going to 
make a man of him.” 

“How?” said Mr. Ferguson, with 
sneer. 

“I haven’t got the details clear in m) 
mind yet, but this is the gist of it— 
No money but what he earns.” 

“No money?” 

“ After this, it will be ‘root, hog, or 
die.’ ” 

“But Blair can’t root,” Robert Fergu 
son said, fair in spite of himself. And 
at that her face lighted with a sort of 
awful purpose. 

“Then he must die! Ferguson, don’t 
you see—he has begun to die, already?” 
Again her face quivered. “ Look at this 
business: of taking David’s wife—oh, | 
know, they weren’t married yet, but the 
principle is the same—what do you call 
that but dying? Look at his whole life: 
He has always got something for noth- 
ing! That’s the one immorality that 
will damn you! It has damned Blair. 
Look at him: what has he done?—re- 
ceived—received—received! Given noth- 
ing. Of course I ought to have realized 
that before, but I—I was too busy, I 
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se. He 


had privileges and 
re sponsibilities. 


When I thought it 
I all of a sudden realized 
that doesn’t bring a re- 
msibility, is like rust on a steel girder; 
‘ll eat through, and then—look out for 
rself! I tell you, if Blair had had to 
rk and sweat for 


| [ have workee 


has 


last night 
it a privilege 


what he’s got, as you 
and sweated for what 
wouldn’t been where 

You know that! He’d 
ve had something else to think of than 
isfying his eyes, or his stomach, or his 


' 


e got, he have 


s to-day. 


He’d have been decent.” 
Fergu- 
Any- 


making him earn or 


‘He might have been,” Robert 
said drearily, “but I doubt it. 
you ean’t, by 

vithout, or anything else, give David’s 


back to him.” 


‘No,” she said heavily, and for a mo- 
t her passion of hope flagged; “ no, 


n’t do that. But I shall try to make 
David, some way, of 
is he?” she broke off. 
He told her briefly of David’s arrival 
| departure. “ He’s gone back to his 
other,” he ended; “ she’ll comfort him.” 


pn to 


course— 


here 


Then, with a flare of anger, he added, 
\Irs. Richie was always saying that 


I wonder 
I knew better, 
nd yet I let Mrs. Richie bamboozle me 
nto building on the girl. I always said 
Life shouldn’t play the same trick on me 
twice—but it has done it! It has done 
My heart was set on Elizabeth. Yes, 
Mrs. Maitland, I’ve been fooled again— 
t so have vou!” 
Nothing of the kind! I 
oled before,” Sarah Maitland said, 
frowning; “and I sha’n’t be again. I 
m going to make a man of my son. 
\s for your girl, forgive her, Ferguson. 
Don’t be a fool; you take it out of your- 
lf when you refuse forgiveness.” 
“T’ll never forgive her,” said Robert 
Ferguson; “she’s hurt the woman I—I 
have a great regard for; she’s made David’s 


"> 


mother suffer; and I’m done with her! 


izabeth would turn out well. 


hat she will say now? 


never was 


CHAPTER XXTII 
HEN, on 


leaden 


drunken and then on 
feet, there came to Eliza- 
‘ beth the ruthless to-morrow of her act, her 
first clear thought was to kill herself. . . 
After the marriage in the mayor’s 
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offiice—where 


they paused long enough 
to write the two notes that were received 
Blair had fled with her up 
into the mountains to a little hotel which 


the next day 


at this time of year had so few patrons 
that he felt certain they would not en- 
‘counter any acquaintances 


Elizab th ne ither assented nor objecte l. 
From the moment she had struck her hand 


into his, there in the tawdry * saloon 
of the toll-house, and cried out, “ Come!” 
she let him do as he chose So he had 


earried her away to the hall, where, 
ther 
they 


city official. 


city 
unchurched 
married by a hurried 
She had had one more crisis 
the office, as 
at a high wall desk, and wrote 


like any unclassed or 


lovers, were 

. ; ’ 
oft rage, when, in mayors 
she stood 
vith an ink-enerusted pen that brief note 


to Robert Ferguson, she had said to her- 


elf that, as to David Richie, he could 
hear the news from her uncle—or never 
hear it—she didn’t eare which. Then 
for an instant her eves glittered again: 
but except for that one moment, she 
seemed stunned, mind and body. To 


Blair, her silent aequiescences had been 
that he had 
than her consent to revenge herself upon 
David, In all his 
life he had never deeply cared for any- 
body but himself; but under the 
terrible selfishness of his act, under the 
that he ealled love, 
the depths of 
It had been born only 
a little while ago, this new, naked baby of 


Le ve, 


signs something more 


won 
and he wanted more! 
now, 
instinct 


primitive 


there trembling in 


was, 


his nature, Love. 


It had had no power and no know!l- 
edge; unaided by that silent 
his, it had not been strong enough to 
save him from himself, or save Elizabeth 
from him. But he did love her, in spite 
of his treason to her for he 
tender with her, and almost humble; yet 
his purpose was inflexible. It 
to him it must find response in her. 
Such purpose might strike fire from the 


god of 


soul, was 


seemed 


most unbending steel—-why not from 
this yielding, silent thing, Elizabeth’s 


But numb, and flaccid, 
apathetic, stunned by that paroxysm of 
she 
than down would have 
blow of flint. 

It was their Second day in the mountains. 


heart ? px rfectly 


him 
the 


responded to 
re sponded ™ 


anger, no more 


Blair, going down-stairs very early in the 


morning, stopped in the office of the 
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hotel to write a brief but intensely polite 
note to his mother, telling her of his 
marriage. “ Nannie will have broken it 
to her—poor, dear old Nannie!” he said 
to himself, pounding a stamp down on 
the envelope, “ but of course it’s proper 
myself.” Then he 
“ announcement” into the 
for a tramp in 
It was a still, furtive morn- 
ing of low clouds, with an expectancy of 
the air. But it was not cold, 
and when, leaving the road and pushing 
aside the frosted ferns and underbrush, 
he found himself in the silence of the 
woods, he sat down on a fallen tree trunk 
to think,—for the moment had 
when the only god he knew would no 
longer be denied. 


to announce it 
dropped the 
post-bag, and went out 
the woods. 


snow in 


come 


“T might as well face it,” he said; 
and slowly lit a cigar. But instead of 
“facing it,” he began to watch the first 
and fitful beginnings of snow— 
hesitant flakes that sauntered down to 
rest for a erystal moment on his coat 
sleeve. Suddenly he caught his thoughts 
together with a jerk: “I’ve got to think 
it out!” he said. Curiously enough, 


sparse 


when he said this his thought did not 


turn with any especial distinctness to 
David Richie. Instead, in the next hour 
of reasonings and excuses, there was al- 
ways, back in his mind, one face—scorn- 
ful, contemptuous even; a face he had 
known only as gentle, and sometimes 
tender—the face of David’s mother. 
Onee, impatiently, he swore at himself, 
to drive that face out of his mind. 
“ What a fool lam!” hesaid. “ Elizabeth 
had broken her engagement with him. 
I had the right to speak before the thing 
was smoothed over again. Anybody would 
Mrs. Richie—if she 
could really understand how things were. 
But of course she will only see his side.” 
All his exeuses for his conduct were in 
relation to David Richie; he did not 
think of Elizabeth. He honestly did not 
know that he had. wronged her. He 
loved her so crazily that he could not 
realize such love could injure her. 

It was snowing steadily now, and he 
could hear the faint patter of small, hard 
flakes on the dry oak leaves over his head. 
Suddenly some bleached and withered 
ferns in front of him rustled, and he saw 
wise, bright eyes looking at him. “I wish 


say so, even-——even 
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I had some nuts for you, bunny,” | 
said—and the bright eyes vanished w 
a furry whirl through the ferns. | 
picked up the empty half of a hicko: 
nut, and turning it over in his fing 
looked at the white grooves left by sm 
sharp teeth. “ You little beggars m 
get pretty hungry in the winter, bunn) 
he said; “I'll bring a bag of nuts « 
here for you some day.” But while | 
was talking to the squirrel, he w: 
wrestling with his god. It was chara 
teristic of him that never once in t! 
struggle to justify himself did he , 
the excuse of Elizabeth’s consent. H 
code, which had allowed him to injur 
woman, would not permit him to blan 
her—even if she deserved it. Instead, 
over and over he heaped up his ov 
poor defence: “If I had waited, | 
might have patched it up with her.” 
And over and over the defence crun 
bled before his “it was 
temptible not to give him the chance 
to patch it up.” Then would come his 
angry retort: “That’s nonsense! JB 
sides it was better, infinitely better for 
her to marry me than a poor man lik 
him. I can give her everything,—and 
love her! God, how I love her! Yes, 
apart from any selfish consideration, 
it is a thousand times better for her.” 
For an instant his marrying her seemed 
actually chivalrous; and at that his god 
laughed. Blair reddened sharply; t 
recognize his hypocrisy was the “ touc! 
on the hellow of the thigh; and the hol- 
low of the thigh was out of joint”! He 
pitched the nut away with a vicious fling, 
and knew, inarticulately, that there was 
no use lying to himself any longer. 

With blank eyes he watched the snow 
piling up on a withered stalk of golden- 
rod. “I wish it hadn’t happened in just 
the way it did,” he conceded;—his god 
was beginning to prevail—“but if | 
had waited, I might have lost her.” And 
then a thought stabbed him: suppos 
he should lose her anyhow—suppose that 
when she came to herself—the phras 
was a confession—suppose when she cam« 
to herself, she should want to leave him’ 
It was an intolerable suggestion. “ Well, 
she can’t,” he told himself, grimly, “ she 
can’t, now.” His face was dusky with 
shame, and yet when he said that, his 
lip loosened in a furtively exultant smile. 


i 


eyes: con 
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Blair would have been less, or more, 
in a man if, at that moment, in spite 
his shame, he had not exulted. “ She’s 

nv wife!” he said, through those shamed 
d smiling lips. Then his eyes nar- 
wed: “And she doesn’t care a damn 
r me.” 

And so it was that as he sat there 
the snow, watching the puff of 
hite deepen on the stalk of goldenrod, 
his god prevailed yet a little more, for, 
far as Elizabeth was eoncerned, he 

lid not try to fool himself: “ she doesn’t 


i are a damn.” And when he said 
that. he saw the task of his life before 
him—to make her care. It was like the 


touch of a spur; he leaped to his feet, 
and flung up his arms in a sort of 
challenge. Yes; he had “ done the thing 

man can’t do.” Yes: he ought not to 
have taken advantage of her anger. Yes; 
his honor was smirehed—grant it all! 
grant it all! “I was mad,” he said, 
stung by this intolerable self-knowledge; 
‘T was a cur. I ought to have waited; 
I know it. I admit it. But what’s the 
use of talking about it now? It’s done; 
and by God, she shall love me yet!” 

So it was that his god blessed him, 
as the best that is in us, even if it is a 
poor best, always blesses us when it con- 
quers us; his god granted him the bless- 
ing of shame. It is a divine moment, 
this of the birth of shame. And Blair 
Maitland, a false friend, a selfish and 
cruel lover, was not entirely contemptible, 
for his eyes, beautiful and evasive, con- 
fessed the pangs of that spiritual birth. 

As he walked home, he laid his plaus 

ry carefully: he must show the most 
delicate consideration; he must avoid 
every possible annoyance; he must do this, 
he must not do that. “ And I’ll buy her a 
pearl necklace,” he told himself, too ab- 
sorbed in the gravity of the situation to 
see in such an impulse the assertion that 
he was his mother’s own son! But the 
foundation of all his plans for making 
Elizabeth content, was the determination 
not to admit for a single instant, to any- 
body but himself, that he was ashamed. 
Which showed that his god was not 
yet God. 

When he got back to the hotel, he 
found that Elizabeth had not left her 
room; and rushing up-stairs two steps 
at a time, he knocked at her door. . 
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She was sitting on the edge of her bed, 
her lips parted, her eyes staring blindly 

out of the window at the snow. The 

flakes were so thick now that the meadow 

on the other side of the road and the 

mountain beyond were blurred and al- 

most blotted out; there was a gray pallor 
on her face as if the shadow of the storm 
had fallen on it. Instantly Blair knew 

that she “‘ had come to herself.” As he 

stood looking at her, something tightened 
in his throat; he broke out into the very 

last thing he had meant to say: “ Eliza- 
beth forgive me!” 

‘I ought to die, you know,” she said, 
without turning her eyes from the win 
dow and the falling snow 

Ile came and knelt down beside her, 
and kissed her listless hand. “ Elizabeth, 
dearest! When I love you so?” 

He kissed her shoulder. She shivered. 

My darling,” he said, passionately. 

She looked at him dully; “I wish you 
would go away.” 

“Elizabeth, let me tell you how | 
love you.” 

“Love me?” she said; “me?” She 
pushed his arm away. “I am not fit 
to be touched.” 

“ Elizabeth!” he protested; “you are 
an angel, and I love you—no man ever 
loved a woman as I love you.” 

In her abasement she never thought of 
reproaching him, of saying “if you loved 
me, why did you betray me?” She had 
not gone as far as that yet. Her fall had 
been so tremendous that if she had any 
feeling about him, it was nothing more 
than the consciousness that he had gone 
over the precipice, too. “Please go 
away,” she said. 

“ Dearest, listen; you are my wife. If 
if I hurried you too much, you will for- 
give me because I loved you so? I didn't 
dare to wait, for fear—” he stumbled 
on the confession which his god had 
wrung from him, but which must not be 
made to her. Elizabeth’s heavy eyes were 
suddenly keen. 

“Fear of what?” 

“Oh, don’t look at me that way! I 
love you so that it kills me to have you 
angry at me!” 

“T am not angry with you,” she said, 
faintly surprised; “why should I be 
angry with you? Only, you see, Blair, 
I—I can’t live. I simply can’t live.” 
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You have got to live!—or Ill die,” he 
said, roughly. “I love you, I tell you I 
love you!” His outstretched, trembling 
hands entreated hers, but she would not 
yield them to his touch; her shrinking 
movement away from him filled him with 
such terror that his breath came in a 
sob: “ Elizabeth! don’t 

She glanced at him with stony eyes. 
Blair was suffering. Why should he 
suffer? But his suffering did not interest 
her. “ Please go away,” she said, heavily. 

He went. He dared not stay. He left 
her, going miserably down-stairs to make 
a pretence of eating some breakfast. 
But all the while he was arranging en- 
treaties and arguments in his own mind. 
He went to the door of their room a 
dozen times that morning, but it was 
locked. No, she did not want any break- 
fast. Wouldn’t she come out and walk? 
No, no. no. Please let her alone. And 
then in the afternoon: “ Elizabeth, I must 
come in! You must have some food.” 

She let him enter; but she was indif- 
ferent alike to the food and to the fact 
that by this time there was, of course, a 
giggling consciousness in the hotel that 
the “bride and groom” had had a 
rumpus. “ A nice beginning for a honey- 
moon,” said the chambermaid; “ locking 
that pretty young man out of her room! 

and me with my work to do in there. 
Well! I’m sorry for him; I bet you she’s 
a case,” 

Blair, too, was indifferent to anything 
ridiculous in his position; the moment 
was too critical for any such _ self- 
consciousness. When at last he took a 
little tray of food to his wife, and knelt 
beside her, begging her to eat, he was 
appalled at the ruin in her face. She 
drank some tea to please him; and then 
she said, pitifully: 

“What shall we do, Blair?” That she 
should say “ we” showed that these hours 
which had ploughed her face had also 
sowed some seed of unselfishness in her 
broken soul. 

“Darling.” he said, tenderly, “have 
you forgiven me?” 

At this she meditated for a minute, 
staring with big, anguished eyes straight 
ahead of her at nothing; “I think I 
have, Blair. I have tried to. Of course 
I know I was more wicked than you. It 
was more my doing than yours. Yes. 


I ought to ask you if you would 
give me.” 

“ Elizabeth! Forgive you? W) 
you made me so happy! Am I to { 
give you for making me happy ?” 

“ Blair,” she said—she put the pal 
of her hands together, like a child 
“ Blair, please let me go.” She lool 
at him with speechless entreaty. Th 
dominant Elizabeth was gone; here w 
nothing but the weak thing, the sear 
thing, pleading, crouching, begging 
mercy. “ Please, Blair, please—” 

gut the very tragedy of such huml 
ness was that it made an appeal to p: 
sion rather than to merey. It made h 
love her more, not pity her more. 
ean’t let you go, Elizabeth,” he sai 
hoarsely; “I can’t; I love you—I w 
never let you go! I will die before I w 
let you go!” 





And with that ery of complete egotis: 
from him, the storm which her egotis: 
had let loose upon their little world bro! 
over her own head. As the sense of tl 
hopelessness of her position and th: 
futility of her struggle dawned upon her 
she grew frightened to the point of vi 
lence. She was outrageous in what shi 
said to him—beating against the walls 
of this prison-house of marriage whic! 
she herself had reared about them 
and crying wildly for freedom. Yet 
strangely enough, her fury was neve! 
the fury of temper; it was the fury of 
fear. In her voice there was a new note, 
a note of entreaty; she commanded, but 
not with the old invincible determination 
of the free Elizabeth. She was now only 
the woman pleading with the man; the 
wife, begging the husband. 

Through it all, her jailer, insulted, 
commanded, threatened, never lost a 
gentleness that had sprung up in him 
side by side with love. It was, of course. 
the gentleness of power, although he did 
not himself know that, for he was abject- 
ly frightened; he never stopped to re- 
assure himself by remembering that. 
after all, rave as she might, she was his. 
He was incredibly soft with her—up to 
a certain point: “I will never let you 
go!” If his god spoke, Blair struck him 
on the mouth. Elizabeth, now, was the 
flint, striking that she might kindle in 
him some fire of anger which would burn 
up the whole edifice of her despair. But 
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e opposed to her fiercest blows of terror 
nd entreaty nothing but this softness 
frightened love and unconscious power. 
He cowered at the thought of losing her; 
he entreated her pity, her mercy; he 
wept before her. The whole scene in 

at room in the inn, with the silent 
whirl of snow outside the windows, was 
ne of dreadful abasement and brutality 
on both sides. 

‘IT am a bad woman. I will not stay 
with you. I will kill myself first. I am 
going away. I am going away to-night.” 

“Then you will kill me. Elizabeth! 
[Think how I love you; think! And— 
and he wouldn’t want you, since you threw 
him over. You couldn’t go back to him.” 

“Go back to David? now? How can 

ou say such a thing! I am dead, so far 

as he is concerned. Oh—oh—why am I 
not dead? Why doI go on living? I will 
kill myself rather than stay with you!” 
It seemed to Elizabeth that she had for- 
gotten David; she had forgotten that she 
had meant to write him a terrible letter. 
She had forgotten everything but the 
blasting realization of what had hap- 
pened to her. “Do not dare to speak his 
name!” she said, frantically. “I cannot 
bear it! I cannot bear it! I am dead 
to him. He despises me, as I despise 
myself. Blair, I can’t—I can’t live; 
I can’t go on— “ 


In the end he conquered. There were 
two days and nights of struggle; and then 
she yielded. Blair’s reiterated appeal was 
to her sense of justice. Curiously, but 
most characteristically, through all the 
clamor of her despair at this incredible 
thing that she had done, justice was the 
one word which penetrated to her con- 
sciousness. Was it fair, she debated, 
numbly, in one of their long, aching 
silences, was it just, that because she 
had ruined herself, she should ruin him? 

She had locked herself in her room, 
and was sitting with her head on her 
arms that were stretched before her on 
a little table. Blair had gone out for 
one of his long, wretched walks through 
the snow; sometimes he took the land- 
lord’s dog along for company, and on this 
particular morning, a morning of bril- 
liant sunshine and cold, insolent wind, he 
had stopped to buy a bag of nuts for the 
hungry squirrels in the woods. As he 
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walked, he was planning, planning, plan- 
ning, how he could make his misery 
touch Elizabeth’s heart; he was all un- 
conscious that her misery had not yet 
touched his heart. But Elizabeth, locked 
in her room, was beginning to think of 
his misery. Dully at first, and then with 
dreary concentration, she went over in 
her mind his arguments and pleadiygs: 
he had said he was satisfied to love 
her, even if she didn’t love him. That 
he had known what stakes he played 
for, and now he was willing to abide by 
them; that she ought to be willing to do 
the same. She had done this thing— 
she had married him; was it fair, now, 
to destroy him, soul and body, just be- 
cause she had acted on a moment’s im- 
pulse? It was in a crisis of terror, that 
the primitive instinct of self-preservation 
thus swept away the acquired instinct 
of chivalry, and, like a_ brutal boy, 
he reminded her that she was to blame 
as well as he. “You did it, too,” he 
told her, sullenly. She remembered that 
he had said he had not fully understood 
that it was only impulse on her part; 
‘I thought yeu cared for me a little, or 
else you wouldn’t have married me.” In 
the alarm of that moment he really had 
not known that he lied, and in her 
absorption in her own misery she did not 
eontradict him. She ought, he said— 
weeping before her, so that she turned 
her eyes from such a sight—she ought 
to make the best of the situation; or 
else he would kill himself. “Do you 
want me to kill myself?’ he threatened. 
If she would make the best of it, he 
would help her. He would do whatever 
she wished; he would be her friend, 
her servant,—until she should come te 
love him. 

“T shall never love you,” she told him. 

‘I will always love you! But I will 
not make you unhappy. Let me be your 
servant; that’s all I ask.” 

‘I love David. I will alway: love 
him.” 

He had been silent at that; then had 
broken again into a ery for merey. “I 
don’t care if you do love him! Don’t 
destroy me, Elizabeth.” 

He had had still one other weapon: 
they were married. There was no get- 
ting round that. The thing was done; 
except by Time and the outrageous scan- 
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dal of publicity, it could not be undone. 
But this weapon he had not used, know- 
ing perfectly well that the idea of public 
shame would be, just then, a matter of 
indifference to Elizabeth; perhaps even 
a satisfaction to her, as the sting of the 
penitential whip is a satisfaction to the 
sinner. All he said was summed up in 
three words: “ Don’t destroy me.” 

There was no reply. She had fallen 
into a silence which frightened him 
more than her words. It was then that 
he went out for that walk, over the creak- 
ing snow, in the sunshine and fierce 
wind, taking the bag of nuts along for the 
squirrels. And Elizabeth, alone, with her 
head on her arms on the table, went over 
and over all his threats and entreaties, 
until it seemed as if her mind was sore. 
After a while, for very weariness, she 
left the tangle of motives and facts and 
obligations and began to think of David; 
it was then that she moaned a little under 
her breath. 

Twice in these four days she had 
tried to write to him to tell him what 
had happened. Sut each time she 
cringed away from her pen and paper. 
After all, what could she write? The fact 
said all there was to say, and he knew 
the fact by this time. When she said 
that, her mind, drawn by some horrible 
curiosity, would begin to speculate as to 
how he had heard the fact? Who told 
him? What did he sav? How did he— 
and here she would groan aloud in an 
effort not to know “how” he took it! 
To save herself from this speculation, 
which seemed to dig into a grave, and 
touch and handle the decaying body of 
love, she would plan what she should 
say to him when, after a while, “to- 
morrow,” perhaps, she should be able 
to take up her pen: “ David—I was 
out of my head. Think of me as if 
] were dead.” .. . “ David—I don’t want 
you to forgive me. I want you to hate 
me as I hate myself.” “ David. — 
I was not in my right mind—forgive 
me. I love you just the same. But it 
is as-if I were dead.” Again and again 
she thought out long, erying, fright- 
ened letters to him; but she could not 
write them. And now she was begin- 
ning to feel, vaguely, that she would 
never write to him; “what is the use? 
I am dead.” The idea of calling upon 


him to come and save her, had never 
curred to her. “I am dead,” she sa 
as she sat there, her face hidden in | 
arms; “there is nothing to be done.” 
After a while she stopped thinking 
David and the letter she had not b 
able to write; it seemed as if, when s 
tried to make it clear to herself why 
did not write to him, something stopp 
in her mind—a cog did not catch: t!} 
thought eluded her. When this happen 
as it had happened again and again 
these last days—she would fall to thin 
ing, with vague amazement, that this 
remediable catastrophe was out of 
proportion to its cause. It was mor 
strous that a crazy minute should ru 
a whole life—two whole lives, hers ai 
David’s. It was as if a pebble shou 
deflect a river from its course, ar 
make it turn and overflow a landscap 
It was incredible that so temporary 
thing as an outbreak of temper shoul 
have eternal consequences. She gasped 
with her face buried in her arms, a 
the realization — which comes to most 
of us human creatures sooner or later 
that sins may be forgiven, but result 
are eternal. As for sin—but surely that 
meaningless madness was not sin? “ It 





was insanity,” she said, shivering at th 
memory of that hour in the toll-hous: 
—that little mad hour, that brought 
eternity with it! She had had other erazy 
hours, with no such weight of conse- 
quences. Her mind went back over her 
engagement,. her love, her happiness. 
and her tempers. Well, nothing had 
come of them. David always under 
stood. And still further back — her 
careless, fiery girlhood, which did not 
know the meaning of self-control, a girl- 
hood full of these outbreaks of passion-- 
all meaningless, and all harmless, too; at 
any rate, all without results of pain to 
any one. 

Suddenly it seemed to her, as she 
looked across the roaring gulf that sep- 
arated her now from the past, that all 
her life had been just a.sunny slope down 
to the edge of the gulf. All those 


“harmless ” tempers which had had no 





results, had pushed her to this result! 
Her poor, bright, shamed head lay so 
long and so still on her folded arms that 
one leoking in upon her might have 
thought her dead. Perhaps, in a way, 
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zabeth did die then, when her heart 
med to break with the knowledge that 
is impossible to escape from yester- 
“Qh,” she said, brokenly, “ why 
lidn’t somebody tell me? Why didn’t 
ey stop me?” But she did not dwell 
n the responsibility of other people. 
; new knowledge brought with it 
vision of her own responsibility that 
led her appalled mind to the ex- 
sion of everything else. It is not 
pebble that turns the current—it 
the easy slope that invites it. All 
er life Elizabeth had been inviting 
moment—just as some of us are 
lay inviting baleful to-morrows. When 
shall look back from the depths 
those to-morrows and see what we 
ave done, then will we call on the 
intains to fall on us, and the hills 
cover us. This was Elizabeth’s day 
looking back—her Day of Judgment. 
What she had thought of as an incredible 
justice of fate in letting a moment turn 
scales for a whole life was merely a 
sult as inevitable as the action of a 
tural law. And when this fierce and 
ving knowledge came to her, she thought 
Blair. “I have spoiled my own life 
d David’s life. I needn’t spoil Blair’s. 
He said if I left him, it would destroy 
m. ... Perhaps if I stay, it will be 
punishment. I can never be pun- 
ished enough.” 


When Blair came home, she was 
standing with her forehead against the 
vindow, her dry eyes watching the daz- 
zling white world. 

Coming up behind her, he took her 
hand and kissed it humbly. She turned 
round and looked at him with sombre 

es, 

“Poor Blair,” she said. 

F And Blair, under his breath, said, 
‘Thank God!” 


CHAPTER XXIV 

HE coming back to Mercer some six 

' weeks later was to Blair a miserable 
ind skulking experience. To Elizabeth 

it was almost a matter of indifference; 

there is a shame which goes too deep for 
embarrassment. The night they ar- 

rived at the River House, Nannie and 

Miss White were waiting for them, of 

course tearful and disapproving, but dis- 
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tinctly excited and romantic. After all, 
Elizabeth was a “ bride!” and Cherry-pie 
and Nannie couldn’t help being fluttered. 
Blair listened with open amusement to 
their half-scared gossip of what people 
thought, and what the newspapers had 
said, and—and “ how very displeased ” his 
mother had been; but Elizabeth hardly 
heard them. At the end of the eall, while 
Blair was bidding Nannie arrange for an 
interview with his mother the next morn- 
ing, Miss White, kissing her “lamb” 
good night, tried to whisper something 
in her ear: “He said to tell you— 
“ No—no—no,—I can’t bear it, I can’t 
hear it yet!” Elizabeth broke in; she 


put her hands over her eyes, and shud- 
dered so that Cherry-pie forgot David 
and his message, and even her child’s 
bad behavior. 

“ Elizabeth! you’ve taken cold?” 

Elizabeth drew away from her, smiling 
faintly. “No; not at all. I’m tired. 
Please don’t stay.” And with the mes- 
sage still unspoken, Miss White and 
Nannie went off together, as fluttering 
and frightened as when they came. 

Of course the newspaper excitement 
which had followed the announcement of 
the elopement of Sarah Maitland’s son, 
had subsided; so there was only a brief 
notice the morning after their arrival in 
the town that “the bride and groom had 
returned to their native city for a short 
stay before sailing for Europe.” Still, 
even though the papers were inclined to 
let them alone, it would be pleasanter, 
Blair told his wife, to go abroad. 

“Well,” she said, listlessly. She was 
always listless now. She had lifted her 
self up to the altar, but there was no 
exaltation of sacrifice —possibly because 
she considered her sacrifice a punishment 
for her sin, but also because she was 
still physically and morally stunned. 

‘Of course there is nobody in Mercer 
for whose opinion I care a copper,” Blair 
said. They were sitting in their parlor 
at the hotel, Elizabeth staring out of the 
window that overlooked the river, Blair 
leaning forward in his chair, touching, 
once in a while, with timid fingers, a 
fold of her skirt that brushed his knee. 
“Of course I don’t care for a lot of 
gossiping old hens; but it will be pleas- 
anter for you not to be meeting people, 
perhaps?” he said gently. 
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There was only one person whom he 
himself shrank from meeting—his own 
mother. And this shrinking was not be- 
cause of the peculiar shame which the 
thought of Mrs. Richie had awakened in 
him that morning in the when 
the vision of her delicate scorn had been 
so unbearable; his about his 
mother was sheer disgust at the prospect 
of an interview which 
wsthetically distressing. 


woods, 
fe ling 


was sure to be 

While he was 
still absent on what the papers called his 
“ wedding tour,” Nannie had written him 
warning him what he might expect from 
Mrs. Maitland: 

“Mamma is terribly displeased, I am 
afraid, though she hasn’t said a word 
since the night I told her. Then she 
said very severe things—and, oh, Blair, 
dear, why did you do it the way you 
did? I think Elizabeth was perfectly—” 
(The unfinished was scratched 
out.) “You niece to mamma 
when you come home,” she ended. 

“She'll kick,” Blair said, sighing; 
“ she'll row like a puddler!” In his own 
mind, he added that, after all, no 
amount of kicking would alter the fact. 
And the little exultant smile came again 
about his lips. “As for being ‘nice,’ ” 
he told Elizabeth, “Nannie might as 
well talk about being ‘ nice’ to a circular 
But, at any rate, I’ll get it over,” 
he said, gayly. 


sentence 
must be 


' 
saw. 


His efforts to be gay, to amuse or inter- 
Elizabeth, were almost pathetic in 
their intensity. They were, indeed, one 


est 


of his first steps out of the narrow circle 
of his selfishness, and each step had its 
inevitable result—his love grew a little 


deeper and a little nobler. But Elizabeth 
was indifferent to his efforts, and to his 
anxieties, too. When he said he would 
go and see his mother at once and “ get 
it over” was silent. “You might 
wish me luck!” he said, a little resent- 
fully; but she did not answer, and he 
sighed and left her. 

As he loitered down to Shantytown 
lying in the muddy drizzle of a mid- 
winter thaw, he planned how soon he 
could get away from the detestable place. 
“ Everything is so perfectly hideous,” he 
said to himself, “no wonder she is low- 
spirited. When I get her over in Europe 
ehe’ll forget Mercer, and—and every- 
thing disagreeable.” It was curious how 


she 
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his mind shied away from even the na 
of the man he had robbed. 

At his mother’s house, he had a h 
ried word with Nannie in the 
“You told her I was coming? 
upset still? 
beth! It 


par! 
Is sl} 

She mustn’t blame EF] 
was all my doing. I sg 
of swept Elizabeth off ‘her feet, 
know. Well—it’s another case of gett 
your tooth pulled quickly. Here go 
When he opened the dining-room do: 
his mother called out to him from hy 
bedroom: “ Come in here,” she said; a 
there was something in her voice tl 
made him brace himself. “I’m in 
it,” he said, under his breath. 

For years Sarah Maitland’s son h 
not seen her bedroom, and the sight of 
now was a curious shock that seemed 
push him back into his youth and int 
that old embarrassment which he had al 
ways felt in her presence. The room wa 
as it had been then, very bare and alm 
squalid; there was no carpet on the floor 
and no hint of feminine comfort in 
lounge or even a soft chair. That mor 
ing the inside shutters on the lower hal! 
of the uncurtained windows were st 
closed, and the upper light, striking co! 
and bleak across the dingy ceilin; 
glimmered on the glass doors of the book 
eases, behind which, in his childhood, ha 
lurked such mysterious terrors. Th 
narrow iron bed had not yet been mad 
up, and the bedclothes were in 
fusion on the back of a chair; the paint 
ed pine bureau was thick with dust; 
on it was the still unopened cologn: 
bottle, its kid cover cracked and yellow 
under its faded ribbons, and three smal 
photographs: Blair—a baby in a whit 
dress; a little boy with long trousers 
and a visored cap; a big boy of twelv 
with a gun. They were brow: 
with time, and the figures were almost 
undistinguishable, but Blair recognized 
them,—and again his armor of courag 
was penetrated. 

“Well, mother,” he said, with 
directness and 


econ 


wor »den 


greal 
with at, least an effort at 
heartiness, “I am afraid you are rather 
disgusted with me.” 

“ Are you?” she said; she was sitting 
sidewise on a wooden chair—what is called 
a “kitchen chair”; she had rested a1 
arm on its back, and her large, beau 
tiful hand hung limply from it; but, as 
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the hand slowly closed, 


gripping hard upon some 


ir entered, 
sul 
rigid purpose. 

“No, I won’t sit down, thank you,” he 
said, and stood, lounging a little, with an 
elbow on the mantelpiece. “ Yes; I was 
afraid you would be displeased,” he went 
on. good-humoredly ; “but I 

on’t mind so much when I tell you about 
‘t. I couldn’t really go into it in my let- 
ter. By the way, I 
hasn’t inconvenienced you in the office?” 

“Well, not seriously,” she said dryly. 
And he felt the color rise in his face. 
That he was frightfully ill at ease was 
bvious in the elaborate carelessness with 
vhich he began to inquire about the 
But her only answer to his 
meaningless questions was silence. Blair 
conscious that he breathing 
juickly, and that made him angry. 
“Why am I such an ass?” he asked him- 
self, then with studied lightness, 
that he afraid he would have to 
absent himself from business for still a 
little longer, as he was going abroad. For- 
tunately—and here the old sarcastic po- 
broke his really 
purpose to be respectful—fortunately, he 
vas sO unimportant that his 
lidn’t really matter. “ You 
Works, you know, mother.” 

“You are certainly unimportant,” she 
He noticed she had not taken up 
her knitting, though a ball of worsted 
and a half-finished baby sock lay on the 
near her; this unwonted 
of her hands, together with the extraor- 
dinary solemnity of her face, gave him 
a sense of astonishment. He 
would almost have welcomed one of those 
brutal outbursts which set his teeth on 
edge by their very ugliness. He did not 
know how to treat this new dignity. 

“T would like to tell you just what hap- 
pened,” he began, with a seriousness that 
matched her own. He was reminding 
himself that he must, as Nannie had 
said, “ be “Elizabeth had made 
up her mind not to marry David Richie. 
They had had some falling out, I believe. 
I never asked what; of course that wasn’t 
my business. Well, I had been in love 
with her for months; but I didn’t sup- 
pose I had a ghost of a chance, and of 
course I would not have dreamed of try- 
ing to—to take her from him. But when 


she was 


hope you 


hope my absence 


Works. 


was was 


said, 
was 


liteness into serious 


absence 


are the 
agreed. 
quiet 


bureau 


uneasy 


nice.” 
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she broke with him, why, I felt that I had 
a—a right, you know—” 

Mrs. Maitland silent, but she 
struck the back of her chair softly with 
her fist; her 
lift ominously. 

“Well; we thought—I mean, I thougit 

that the easiest way all round was to 
Not discuss it, you 
know, with people; but just — well, in 
point of fact, I persuaded her to run off 
with me!” He tried to laugh, but 
mother’s face was rigid. 


was 


closed eyebrow began to 


get married at once. 


his 
She was look- 
ing at him closely, but she said nothing. 
By this time her continued silence had 
made him so that he went all 
through his explanation again from be- 
ginning to end. Still she did not speak. 

“You see, mother,” he said, his face 
red with the discomfort of the moment, 
‘you see, it was best to do it quickly? 
Elizabeth’s engagement broken, 
there was no reason to wait. Only I— 
I do regret that I could not have told 
you first. I fear you felt—annoyed.” 

“ Annoyed?” Fora moment she smiled. 
‘Well, I should hardly call it ‘ annoyed.’ ” 
Suddenly she made a gesture with her 
hand, as if she would say “stop all this 

“Blair, I’m not going to 
this business of your mar- 
all. It’s done.” Blair drew 
of astonished relief. 
done a wicked 


nervous 


being 


nonsense ! 
go into 
riage at 
a breath 
not 


“ You've 


only thing, which 


is bad; you’ve done a fool thing, which 
is worse. I have 
with a_ knave, 


’ 
annoys 


some sort of pa- 
but a fool 

me, as you express it. You’ve 
married a girl another man. 
You may or may not repent your wicked- 
and | 


tience 


who lov es 


ness—you have different ideas on 


such subjects, but you'll certainly repent 


When are 
up with jealousy of David, you'll wish 
you hadn’t been a fool. I what 
I’m talking about.” She paused, looking 
down at her fingers picking nervously at 
the back of the chair. “I’ve been jeal- 
she said in a low Then, 
with a quick breath: “ However, wicked 
or foolish, or both, it’s and I’m 
not going to waste my talking 
about it.” 

“ You’re kind,” he said; he was 
so bewildered by this unexpected mild- 
ness that he could not think what to say 
next. “I very much appreciate your 


your foolishness. you eaten 


know 


voice. 


” 
ous, 


done, 
time 


very 
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overlooking my not telling you about it 
before I did it. The—the fact was,” he 
began to stammer; her face was not re- 
assuring; “the fact was, it was all so 
hurried, 1—” 

But 


ing. 


listen- 
Eu- 


evidently she was not 

“You say you mean to go to 

rope; how ¢” 
“ Tlow?” he 


just what you mean. 


don’t know 
Of course I shall 
be sorry to leave the Works, but under 
the circumstances—” 


repeated. “3 


“It costs money to go to Europe. Have 
you got any?” 

“My salary—” 

“ Tiow can you have a salary when you 
don’t do any work ?”’ 

Blair was silent; then he said, frown- 
ing, something about his mother’s always 
having been so kind— 

“Kind?” she broke in, 
kind? Well, Blair, I am going to be 
kind now--another way. So far as I’m 
concerned, you'll not have one dollar that 
you don’t earn.” 


‘you call it 


He looked perfectly uncomprehending. 

“T’ve done being ‘kind,’ in the way 
that’s ruined you, and made you a use- 
less fool. I’m going to try another sort 
of kindness. You can work, my son, or 
starve.” 
she spoke. 

“ What do you mean?” Blair said quiet- 
ly; his embarrassment fell from him like 
a slipping cloak; he was suddenly and 
ruthlessly a man. 

She told him what she meant. “ This 
business of your marrying Elizabeth isn’t 
the important thing; that’s just a symp- 
tom of your disease. It’s the fact of your 
being the sort of man you are, the sort of 
man I’ve made you, that is important.” 
Blair silent. Then, very quietly, 
Sarah Maitland began her statement of 
the situation as she saw it; she told 
him just what sort of a man he was— 
indolent, useless, helpless, selfish. “ Un- 
til now I’ve always said that, at any rate, 
you were harmless. I can’t even say that 
now!” He was a man, she said, whose 


you can Her face quivered as 


was 


only business in life was to enjoy him- 
self. Such a man, considering what kind 


of course, a 
“That’s the best 
for him. As for the 
said of 
You know it 


of a world we live in, is, 
poor, foolish creature. 
that can be 
worst that 


won't go 


said 
ean be 
that. 


you—we 


into even 
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better than I do.” Then she told | 
that his best, which was harmlessn 
and his worst—which they “ would 

go into”—were both more her fa 
than his. Yes, it was her fault that 
was a poor creature; “a pithk 
creature ;—I’ve made you so!” she s 


such 


She stopped, her face moving with e: 
tion. “I’ve robbed you of ineentiv: 
see that now. Any man who has the ne 
of work taken away from him, is robbed 
ask your pardon.” Her humility was t 
and pitiful, but her words were as rig 
as cast-iron. “ You are young yet,” s 
said; “I think what I am going to 
will cure you. If it doesn’t, God kno 
what will become of you!” It was 
eure of the surgeon’s knife—ruth) 
radical; it was, in fact, kill or e 
she knew that. “Of course it’s 
gamble,” she admitted, and paused, n 
bling at her finger, “a gamble. B 
I’ve got to take it.” She spoke of it 
she might of some speculative busin 
decision. She looked at him as if i: 
ploring comprehension, but she had 
speak as she thought, with sledge-har 
mer directness. “It takes brains to ma 
money —I know because I’ve made it 
but any fool can inherit it, just as an 
fool can accept it. 
a chance to develop some brains. 


I’m going to give yo 
You ea 
work or you can starve. Or,” she adde 
simply, “you can beg. You have begge 
practically all your life, thanks to me.” 

If only she could have said it 
differently! But alas! yearning 
him with agonized consciousness of her 
own wrong-doing, and with singular 
justice in regard to his, she approached 
his selfish heart as if it were one of her 
own “blooms,” and she a great engine 
which could mould and squeeze it int: 
something of value to the world. Sh 
flung her iron facts at him, regardless of 
the bruises they must leave upon that 
most precious thing, his _ self-respect 
Well; she was going to stop her work 
of destruction, she said. Then she told 
him how she proposed to do it: he had 
had everything—and he was nothing 
Now he should have nothing, so that h 
might become something. 

There was a day, many years ago, whe 
this mother and son, standing together, 
had looked at the fierce beauty of molten 
iron; then she had told him of high things 


ove 
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hidden in the seething and shimmering 
metal—of dreams to be realized, of 
splendid toils, of vast ambitions. And as 
she spoke, a spark of vivid understanding 
had leaped from his mind to hers. Now, 
her iron will, melted by the fires of love, 
seething and glowing, dazzlingly 
bright in the white heat of complete self- 
renunciation; it was ready to be poured 
torturing mould to make a tool 
with which he might save his soul! But 
no spark of understanding came into his 
She did not pause for that; 
agreement 


was 


mto a 


angry cyecs. 
his was a secondary matter. 
She had always been successful, and the 
habit of made her believe 


that she could achieve the impossible 


success now 
namely, work out salvation for another 
creature, man’s 
“make,” as she 
Ferguson, “a man of 
would have 
agreement, 
wait for it. 


Blair listened in absolute silence. 


save a soul, in spit 
told 
her son.” 
glad to have 


not 


ol himself ; had 
Robert 
she been 


his but she would 
“ Do 
I understand,” he said when she had fin- 
ished, “do I understand that you mean 
to disinherit me ?” 

“T mean,” she said, “to give you the 
finest inheritance a young man can have; 
the for work!—and work for 
the necessity. For, of course, your job is 
open to you in the office. But it will be 
at an honest salary after this; the salary 
any other unskilled man would get.” 

“Please make yourself clear,” he said 
laconically; “ you propose to leave me no 
money when you die?” 

2s Exactly.” 

“May I 
live ?” 

“ The 


7 
work. 


nec essity 


ask how you expect me to 
decent men live—by 
You can get on your job; or else, 
as I said, you can starve. There’s a verse 


in the Bible—you don’t know your Bible 


way most 


very well; perhaps that’s one reason you 
have turned out as you have—but there’s 
a verse in the Bible that says if a man 
don’t work he sha’n’t eat. That’s the best 
political economy I know. But I never 
thonght of it before,” she ended simply. 
‘T never realized before that the worst 
handicap a young man can have in start- 
ing out in life is a rich father—or mother. 
Ferguson used to tell me so, but somehow 
I never took it in.” 


“ So,” he said—he was holding his cane 
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in both hands, and as he spoke he struck 
it aeross his knees, breaking it 
splintering snap— 


with a 
‘so you'll disinherit me 
because I married the girl I loved?” 
“No,” 

to make 
Don’t 
can ] 
inherit 
that your 
you—as | 


she said earnestly, as if 
herself clear, “ no, 
understand ? 
make him 
you to 


eager 
not at all! 
(My God! how 
dis 


you, s 


you 
understand?) J] 
make a 
father 
am. 


man of 
won’t be 
Yes, I owe it to 
father to make a man of you—if it can 


: 
ashamed of 


your 


be done.” 

She rose, with a deep breath, and stood 
tor an instant silent, her big hands on her 
hips, her head bent; solemnly : 
“That is all; you may go, my son.” 

Blair gct on to his feet with a loud 
laugh—a laugh singularly like her own. 
“Well,” he said, “I will go! And I'll 
never come back. This lets me 
you’ve thrown me over: /’/] 

ver. I think the will 
thing to say to this disinheritance idea 
yours; but until then—take a job in 
your Works? T’l starve first! So help 
God, TVll forget that are my 
mother; it will be easy enough, for th 


only 


then 


out; 
throw ¥ 
have 


law some- 


ot 


me 


you 


womanly thing about you is 
dri Ss 7 


your 
—she winced, and flung her hand 
across her face, as if he had struck her; 

“if I can forget that I am your son, 
starvation will be a cheap price. We've 
always hated each other, and it’s a relief 
to come out into the open and say so. 
No more gush for either of us!” He 
actually looked like her, as he hurled his 
insults at her. He picked up his coat 
left the room; he 
all over. 

She, too, began to tremble; she looked 
after him as he slammed the door, half 
bent over and lifted the splintered 
end of his cane; then sat down, as if sud- 
She stretched out her hands 
for a moment, then put them over her 
face. There was a broken from 
behind her hands. 


and was trembling 
rose, 


denly weak. 


sound 


That night she came into Nannie’s par- 
lor and told her, briefly, that she meant 


to disinherit Blair. She tried to 
explain why, according to her judgment, 
she must do so. But Nannie, appalled and 
crying, was incapable of understanding. 
“ Oh, 
things! 


even 


such 


back. 


mamma, don’t—don’t 


Tell Blair 


say 


you take it 
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You don’t mean it; I know you don’t! 
Disinherit Blair? Oh, mamma, please 
forgive him—please—please—” 

“My dear,” said Sarah Maitland pa- 
tiently, “it isn’t a question of forgiving 
Blair; I’m too busy trying to forgive 
myself.” Nannie looked at her in be- 
wilderment. “ Well, well, we won’t go 
into that,” said Mrs. Maitland; “you 
wouldn’t understand. What I came over 
to say, especially, was that if things can 
go back into the old ways I shall be glad. 
I reckon Blair won’t want to see me for a 
while—but if Elizabeth will come to the 
house, as she used to, I sha’n’t rake up 
unpleasant subjects. She is your brother’s 
wife and shall be treated with respect in 
my house. Tell her so. *Night.” 

But Nannie, with a soft rush across 
the room, darted in front of her and stood 
with her back against the door, panting. 
“Mamma! Wait! You must listen to 
me,” she said. Her stepmother paused, 
looking at her with mild astonishment. 
She was like another creature, a little wild 
creature standing at bay to protect its 
young. “You have no rirht,” Nannie 
said sternly, panting as she spoke—“ you 
have no right, mother, to treat Blair so. 
Listen to me: it was not—not nice in 
him to run away with Elizabeth—I know 
that; I admit that—though I think it 
was her fault than his. But it 
wasn’t wicked! He loved her.” 

“My dear, I haven’t said it was wick- 
ed,” Blair’s mother tried to explain; “ in 
fact, I don’t think it was; it wasn’t big 
enough to be wicked. No, it was only 
a dirty, contemptible trick.” Nannie 
cringed back, her hand gripping the knob 
behind her. “If Blair had been a hard- 
working man, knocking up against other 
hard-working men, trying to get food for 
his belly and clothes for his nakedness, 
he’d have been ashamed to play such a 
trick—he’d have been a man. If I had 
loved him more I’d have made a man 
of him; I’d have made work real to 
him, not make-believe, as I did. And 
I wouldn’t have been ashamed of him, 
as I am now.” 

“T think,” said Nannie, with one of 
those flashes of astuteness so character- 
istic of the simple mind, “that a man 
would fall in love just as much if he 
were poor as if he were rich—and—and 
you ought to forgive him, mamma.” 


more 
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Mrs. Maitland half smiled: “I gue 
there’s no making you understand, Nar 
nie; you are like your 
Come! Open this door! 

to work.” 

But Nannie still stood with her ha 
gripping the knob. “I must tell you, 
she said in a low voice; “I must not 
untruthful to you, mamma: I will gi 
Blair all I have myself. The money n 
father left me shall be his; and—a: 
everything I may ever have shall be his 
Then she seemed to melt away before h: 
stepmother, and the door benged soft 
between them. 

“Poor little 


own mother 
I’ve got to g 


soul!” Sarah Maitla: 


said to herself, smiling, as she sat do 


at her desk in the dining-room. 
ly like her mother.” 

The next day she sent for her gene 
manager and told him what course s| 
had taken with her son. He was silent 
for a moment; then he said, with an ef 
fort, “I have no reason to plead Blair’ 
cause, but you’re not fair, you know.” 

“So Nannie has informed me,” slh« 
said, dryly. Then she leaned back i 
her chair and tapped her desk with on 
big finger. “Go on; say what you lik 
It won’t move me one hair.” 

Rebert Ferguson said a good deal 
He pointed out that she had no right, 
having crippled Blair, to tell him to rw 
a race. “You’ve made him what h 
is. Well, it’s done; it can’t be undone. 
But you are rushing to the other 
extreme; you needn’t leave him mil! 
ions, of course; but leave him a reason- 
able fortune.” 

She meditated. “ Perhaps a very smal 
allowance; in fact, to make my _ will 
sound I may have to. I must find out 
about that. But while I’m alive, not 
a cent. I never expected to be glad 
his father died before he was born and 
so didn’t leave him anything, but J am. 
No, sir; my son can earn what he wants 
or he can go without. Ive got to do my 
best to make up to him for all the harm 
I’ve done him, and this is the way to do 
it. Now, the next thing is to make my 
will—sound. He says he'll contest it ”— 
she gave her grunt of amusement. 
“Pity I ean’t see him do it! Id 
like the fun of it. It will be cast-iron. 
If there was any doubt about it, I would 
realize on every security I own to-mor- 


“ Exact 
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row and give it all away in one lump, 
w,. while I’m alive—if I had to go 

hungry myself afterward! Will you ask 
Howe their Mr. 
Marston up here to draw up a new will for 
me { I work on it to- 
night. I’ve thought it out pretty clear- 
ly, but it’s a big job, a big job! I don’t 
myself Tm 

much I’d clean up to, at 
But I’ve got a list of chari- 
ties on my desk as long as your arm. 
Nannie will be the legatee ; 
she has money her father, 
00, though not very much. The Works 
didn’t much when my 
band alive; he divided his share 
between Nannie and me;” she paused, 
reddening faintly, with the strange fe- 
minity that lay hidden under the iron ex- 
“he—he didn’t know Blair was 
coming along. Well, I Nannie 
will give Blair something. In fact, she 
Think of Nannie 
But, as I she 
won't have any too much herself. And, 
Mr. Ferguson, I want to tell you some 
I’m going to give David some mon- 
I mean in a year or two. A lot.” 
Ferguson’s face darkened. 


and Marston to send 


want to go to 


clearly know how much 
worth—how 
any rate. 
residuary 
some from 
amount to hus- 


was 


terior; 
suppose 


as good as warned me. 
notice! 


giving me say, 


thing; 
ey now. 
Robert 
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“David doesn’t 
Ra he said. 

Mrs. Maitland did not ask him to ex- 
plain. She absorbed in the 
tremendous venture of her life—the sav- 
ing of her son, and her plan for David 
was comparatively 
through the 
extraordinary 
and with a ruthlessness toward 
that took her lawyer’s breath 
away; but she would not hear one word 
of protest. 


take money very easi- 


was 


most 


unimportant. 
business of 


She 
will 
pre 


her 
and 


put 
with despatch 
cision, 


Blair 


is to see that this 
unbreakable,” she said, 
“not to tell me how to leave my money.” 

The day after the will was executed 
she went to Philadelphia. “I am going 
to see David,” she told her general super- 
intendent; “I want to get this affair off 
my mind so ] settle down to my 
work, but I’ve got to square things up 
first with him. You’ll have to run the 
shop while I’m off!” 

She had written to David briefly, with- 
out preface or apology : 


“Your business, sir, 
instrument is 


ean 


“Dear Davip,—Come and see me at 
the Girard House Tuesday morning at 


7. 15 o'clock.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


Respice 
ALAN 


BY 


SULLIVAN 


F, on its dim mysterious way, 
My spirit first shall slin, to wait 


The coming of thin 


own, I pray 


That God will be compassionate; 


Nor rob me utterly of sight, 
Nor stop mine ears, but may I see 
Some vision of mine old delight, 
And hear thee, in eternity. 


That my unfettered soul may move 


Conscious of memories 


that 


bless, 


The rare divinity of love 


And thine immortal 


tenderness. 

















Conde-Duque d’Olivarez, by 
Velasquez 


ON GASPAR DE GUZMAN, Condé-Duque d’Oli- 

varez, born in Rome in 1587, became the first 

minister of Philip IV. in 1621, was dismissed in 
1643 after a career of mismanagement, and died in exile 
two years later. A patron of painters, it was through him 
that Velasquez at twenty-four became Court painter to 
the young king of eighteen. In return Velasquez painted 
a number of portraits of his protector. The present ex- 
ample, one of several repetitions to be found in various 
collections, was painted when Velasquez was about twenty- 
five years old, shortly after he came to Court, and before 
Rubens visited Madrid, or Velasquez had become ac- 
quainted with the glories of Titian, Tintoretto, or Veronese 
on that first Italian visit which the affable young king 
granted him a few years later. It shows the robust figure 
and impetuous, arrogant nature of the man. 

At this early period Velasquez saw his figure as a 
sculptor views it. It stands forth darkly in silhouette 
against a low-toned background. There -is little color 
save in the deep red of the table-cover and the gleam of 
the gold chain of office across his breast. The rest is deep 
black relieved only by the decoration on the short mantle. 
Imposing in size, there is a largeness of conception and 
a dramatic tenseness which produces a stately effect; 
a big pattern in which you give no thought to its color 
scheme nor its arrangement of lines. With its mys- 
terious reticence it has the penetrating quality which 
makes the personality real to us. Later the artist’s work 
became less sombre and more decorative. It was marked 
also by sophistication and greater fluency. Here the 
painter strives only to tell the truth about his subject. 

The canvas, measuring fifty-one by eighty-five inches, 
came from Capt. Robert S. Holford, of London, in whose 
possession it had long been held after having passed 
through the Baillie Sale in 1858, when it sold for £598 
10s., and the Searisbrick Sale in 1861, when it sold for 
£262 10s., very moderate sums compared to the surprising 
figure said to have been paid for it recently. At the time 
it was painted Velasquez was receiving eleven dollars a 
month for his services as Court painter. 

W. Stanton Howarp. 












































CONDE-DUQUE D'OLIVAREZ, BY VELASOQUEZ 


on Wood by Henry Wolf from the 


. \ 
Museum, New ¥ s Mrs. Colli 








rT“ HOMAS 
sylvania, 
His 
ne in lumber, and in two years the son 
ad added to it; W ashing- 
n with ideas and ambitions. Ie had 
kind of good looks, a j: 
ewn out of and a mouth which 
rare ly smiled. Because he was six feet 
ir in 
his hair had ecowlicks in it, and his eyes 


BURNAM, fro 
was twenty-five years old 
father had made a neat for- 


' 
! the n gone to 
big, gaunt 
iron, 
his stocking feet he stooped; 
ere flecked like quiet pools in the sun. 
While fluttered 
heir wings, Burnam drifted into contact 


his ambitions mildly 
a company engaged l 
the purchase of oil-wells in the West, 
there was a question of set- 
tling up old claims and of foreclosing on 
insuecessful mortgages, Burnam, looking 

it for a job and being offered this one, 
accepted a commission. 

The 
ville, of 


th me mie rs of 


i nd whe n 





Rails- 


walked up 


week he arrived in 


a May 
Main Street, past hardware-shops, 


Same 
morning, and 


stores 


+ 


of small wares, the rough jumble of mer- 


chandise outspread in the windows. until 


finally he stopped and spoke to a lad 
engaged in sweeping a dusty corridor 


into the street. 
“Ts this the office of 
I am Mr. Burnam, the 


The janitor, a young fell 


Teale & Winders? 
rece iver.” 

w of the raw- 
boned type, said, curtly : One 
fight to the left. You don’t 
KEV; the re 


“Go on up 
need no 
lock up 


ain't anything to 


bs ir anything to steal.” 
In the small room fronting Main 
Street, furnished by a walnut desk cov- 
ered with dust, a revolving chair with 
j the spring broken, a map of Wisconsin, 


and a picture of the President over the 
bookease, the land. 
ealled down to 


Burnam surveyed 


Opening the window, he 
the janitor: 


“Where are 


pers ?” 


T ale & Winders’s pa- 
“Robinson Snead’s got ’em in his safe 
Vor. CXXII.—No. 732.1138 











The Mortgage Man 


Gotter tend to 


turned his b 


\| t of the teams 2 gone off to 

yame, W he re ‘d ver want to 
Ostrander farms.” 
‘Ball game’s ver in  QOstrander’s 
» the game,” 
you rig up 
‘Gosh!” returned the boy, “ guess not! 
to-day.” at 
the 
and remarked over his shoulder: 


business 
“er ; 
ack unceremoniously on 


tfranoer 


Go on over to Reeks’s livery-stabl 
icToss the street. He'll contrive to get 
you out some way.” 

Burnam started off across the street 
te ird Reel The boy ealled to him 
shar] 

‘Say, goin’ to foreclose on the Os- 
tral rf rs eal "t we r?” 


Burnam was mildly interested in the 


busine hat brought him West. 

‘Likely to find Ostrander at home in 
pite of the baseball game at his place, 

T not?” 

The liveryman gave Burnam the lines 
and put the whip in the socket. “ Wal, 
Sol Ostrander may be at home, but 
f he is I guess you won’t see him. 
Hlope not, leastwise te 

‘Why not?” 

‘Be’n dead a week.” 


Reeks indicated the road to Ostran 
der’s, and Burnam drove out on the pike. 
over flat fields 
young, spring had 
fair- 
off and sat 


went its 


Over the dreary landseape, 
where the crops were 
mantle of 
Burnam took his hat 
the 


thrown a translucent 
ness, 
meditating as lean horse 
own gait. 


In the midst of his reflections his sight 
was caught by an object which had been 
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f him for some road, plunged out of the puddle, and « 
object now 


lp you moun 
iffer n 


over to her. 
“Won't you let me he 
His precipitation and his « 
| the 


I he 
of the 


the edge 


that it was a large, 


meant to plough, 


from. such 


her flush sear! 
that she was 


remot 
7 Let me @Z 


perched 


de-saddle 


The rick r who more 


familiar 
this lum- side of a ho 
me helps vo 
Thank ) 

her bl 

the interest o 
She extended her 

in his palm, an 


ley 


it eye 
f the co intrysice 
ittle fe 


He gave 


Immature 
| he strangers 
ondering on 


ness 


his papers 
then His sur 
Ostrander place had been 
He had not 
lot den Saeine, tas views 
the farms 
ing past 
mestead 
and after 
garding 
about and 
to Railsville. 


++ 





“WONT Yé 


The Ostrander long 
with 
his hand, he sat in 


W inders’s office. 


mortgage over- 
unpaid 
Teale & 


Ostrander, Burnam un 


due, mellow several years 


interest in 

derstood, had no family, was a widower; 

the re would be no que stion of heirs 
When 


said, “ Come in, 


a knock caught his attention he 
absent-mindedly, and 


the caller was already in the room when 


Burnam looked up to see a young woman 
sort of 
wrapper of blue-check cotton, more in the 
tvle of a 
She 


of stunted growth, dressed in a 
narrow bag than a garment. 
a straw hat of particular ug- 
mild face, thin shoul- 
chord of pity in the re- 


wore 
her her 


ders, struck a 


liness; 


ceiver’s breast. 
the 
asked, in a tone colorless as her face. 
‘Tam Mr. Burnam, from Washington. 
Won't There 


‘Be you morgidge man?” she 


you sit down?” was an- 


other eh ur and he 
Ie 
West on the 


my principals.” 


drew it up “T have 
changed it. “I 
Ostrander business for 


Com to have 


eome 


did not 
She 


The creature move her watery 
from him. 
the back of hand her lips. 
“Why, you wouldn’t close up on 
would ve q”” She smiled on him weakly. 
He saw that Mr. Ostrander’s 
was not possessed of the 
to normal 
again politely offered his visitor a chair 
“Are you a relation of Mr. Ostran- 
der?” And 
his question, “Is your nan 
Ostrander?” 
“Me? No, sir. 
she informed, proudly 
named for all th 
She took the 


raz rave a Lasp, wiped 


} 
ner 


across 


Emmy, 


re lative 
intelligence 


voman and to the sex. [le 


at he r compl tk ignoring of 


Emmy 


Pr 


Vy name *s 


“ Pretty 


Pretty 
Foster, 


pretty flowers.” 


chair that Burnam pa- 
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tiently offered 
tender interest in her voice, asked again, 
“ Be you the man?” And when 
he assured her that he was, said, “ Emmy 
didn’t know I come.” 


“Who is Emmy?” 


it 


her and, with a world of 


morgidage 


Ostrander,” finished Pretty Fos- 


ter, “Emmy F 
Ostrander.” 

“Ah!” Burnam tho 
the relation!” 

‘ Poor Pretty 
Burnam took courage 

‘If Miss 


in to see me ] 


speaking quickly, oster 


Lio ’ 4 
k mmy 138 


ight. 


thing!” 


Foster pitied. 
to say: 
Ostrander will come 


will be glad to talk 


Emmy 


her. 

From a pocket hidden in the folds of 
her dreadful the 
fetched now 
to eat leis irely. 

“Emmy,” she 
see the 
shook he r 


the windy. 


with 


gingham dress visitor 


an apple, which she began 


nodded—* Emmy uster 


she 


outen 


house from vonder ” 
head 
The 
*n’ the chimbleys looked awful nice from 
over yonder, an’ Emmy said the place 
full of Poor thing!” 


removed the apple, wiped it off, and put 


over 
backward—* from 


trees ’n’ the well-sweep 


was fairies. She 
it back in her pocket, and said directly 
at Burnam with great 
“Tt was full of him? 

The listened, half sitting 
on his table, his hands 
in his pockets. full of 
Mr. Ostrander?” 

She 


impressive ness, 
young man 
one leg dangling, 
‘Do you mean 
“Emmy 


ignored the question. 


and me uster go out an’ pick 
an’ apples, an’ he let us, an’ he 


watter 


che’nuts 

uster give 
me outen the well for drinks.” 
Pretty Foster very straight, her 
hands clasped in her lap, her child-like 
face framed by the round hat. “ When 
} 


the lights were lit in the windys, Emmy 
uster say, ‘There is th 


sat 


4 


fairies’ candles,’ 


wel kne w !” 


but it only was him! . 
‘You didn’t like Mr. Ostrander, then ?” 


she had be- 
fore, as if to ean the likes 
or dislikes of such as I matter?” 
She again mildly put it to him, “ Be 


man ‘ 


“Me?” she re peat 1, as 
, “ What 


a thing 


say, 


you 
the morgidge 

“Ves,” said Burnam, 
“Tlow did you 


“ Emmy 


with firm kind- 
1 hear of me?” 


Emmy talks 


ness. 
about you day 
n’ night.” 
” ay ar me id exclaimed Burnam. 
“Poor Emmy!” the half- 


murmured 
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witted woman. “ Ye 
on Emmy, would ye?” 
“ What 


de r " 


wouldn’t close out 


relation is she to 
Burnam 


Mr. Ostran- 


once more tried to dis- 
cover. 

“ Emmy ?” his visitor asked, with great 
surprise. “ Why, none a-tall.” 

“Ah!” Burnam exclaimed, relieved 
And he decided: “ These are only ear 


old 


vacant homestead 


takers, servants, benefiting by the 


; 


** Does Emmy live at Ostrander’s? 

Pretty Foster turned ecrossly. “ Wher: 
d’yve think she lived at?” 

‘TI beg your pardon.” 

“ Why, she did it for that,” the visitor 
dropped her voice; “she did it to come 
over an’ see the fairies.” 
how he 


himself of this encumbranc 


Burnam wondered eould rid 
, and thought 
of calling Robinson or the 
Pretty Foster, 
put out an untempting hand. 

“CGday. ll tell Emmy.” He 
the door with alacrity. 

“ Good-by, Miss Foster. Tell 
that I'll drive over to-morrow and se 
her. Do you live at Ostrander’s too?” 

“Me?” she and smiled tooth- 
lessly. “J sleep in the spare room now!” 
She shook with the 
old annoyance and a 
wouldn’t he be mad!” 

He saw her go 
her and dive for her apple, 
not who might be, 
was to be pitied. 


janit rr; but 
his 


feelings, 


sensitive to 
opened 


Emmy 


repeats d, 


remembrance of an 
mirth. “ My, 


hew 


stiffly down the stairs, 
saw 
and knowing 


thought that she 


pause 


Emmy 


Tom Burnam closed up his office and 
ealled on the liveryman, who rather con- 
temptuously put a rackabones between 
the shafts. “ Where’d you like to 
to?” he asked. “ Beeson’s 
a drive, out t’other way.” 
“Thanks; I lll 


old road.” 


drive 
Falls’ quite 


guess 


keep to the 
“ Ostrander’s?” the liveryman nodded, 
extracted the from between 
teeth and regarded it. ‘“ Old 
bust, mortgaged up to the hilt.” 

Before the native could tell him things 
he wanted to discover for himself, 


straw his 


man died 


3ur- 
nam spoke to the friendly horse and start- 
ed out of the stable. 

At the Ostrander place, toward four 
of the afternoon, Burnam hitched the 
horse to the old gateway, blanketed him, 





him a cordial pat, and turned into 
inds of the 
was to hand over to 


Pretty 


the gro! mansion which he 


his principals. 


Foster was not in sight, no one 


was; and as he glanced up at the sub- 


poreh 
chimney, from which 
recalled the 
heard 


stantial house, with its vine-grown 
roof 
a curl of fair smoke arose, he 


had 


and its and 


quaint information he about 
the fairies. 


old 


overgrown 


The 


wet ds, 


It was a charming place. 


flower-beds were with 
and coarse plants filled the patterns wher 
should the 


fashion of a very ancient garden, a group 


gayver hues have been. In 
of cedars cut in animal shapes lined the 
path to the arbor, and there was a row 
of delicate poplars by the well-sweep, and 
an elf-like silver birch 
leaves shook in the sun. 
understand the 


would charm! 


whose ghostly 


Burnam could 
house from 


how seen 


“over yonder” 


round to the back, where 
A big eat blinked 


her 


at went 
tranquillity met him. 
in the behind 
lean milk-pans, and though the kitchen 
door was closed, it had the look of having 
been but lately latched. 

Burnam wandered to the well-sweep, 
past th the kitchen 
well-defined, 
evidently much-trodden path winding its 


sun, shone a row of 


animal-cedars to 


garden, where there was a 


way from the field to the pasture and on. 
Evidently he the 
‘yonder” of had 
half- 
outlines of 
might have 
a school or an asylum. No doubt, 
an institution for half- 
and one of 
done him the 
that 
from 


looking toward 
Pretty 


hill 


stern 


was 

which Foster 

On a 
the 


building which 


made mention. some 


mile distant 


rose 
a red brick 
be en 
Burnam thought, 
witted the in- 
honor of eall- 
forenoon. W hoever 
windows 


creatures, 
had 
upon 


mates 


ing him 


they might be, those 
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Pretty Foster and Emmy had gazed on 
fairy-land. 

Turning to the house, he 
small barn and 
of which a 
picking, 
ot a 
place : 


passed a 
stable, in the door- 
hens 
cali the low 
home with the 
and indeed his owne rship Was as 
good as the i 


to foreclose! Tle reappeared at the front 
house in time to see coming up 


way couple of 


within 


were 
and from 
heifer. He felt at 


Was going 


int at - since he 


of the l uy 
the walk from the gate a small figure 
in the 
So small 
draped 


deepest of mourning, a 
that the veil of 
had the 


her in a 


figure 
cTayx which 

effect of extin 
cascade of gloom. 
Burnam thought it was a child masquer- 
then, as the person 
threw back her veil, he 


her 
guishing 
ading as a lady; 
drew near and 
lifted his hat. 
“Do you want to see Mrs. Ostrander?” 
she asked. It was the girl of yesterday. 
The coral-red under her skin, the 
slight youth 


wave 


fine brows, the and round- 
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ness—she was not a child, but a 
tend rly young woman, 

“ No-o,” he stammered; “ no—that 
I beg your pardon, I did not know th 
was a Mrs. Ostrander!” 

She replied with the gentlest sole 
dignity: 

“T am Mrs. Ostrander.” 
Burnam’s first thought was, “I 
her to know m\ errand,” 
things that Pretty Foster had said 

“Emmy talks of the mor 
man night and day.” 

“T am afraid I am trespassing,” 
smiled, with forced ease; “but the t1 
f the matter is I have lost my way 
%”9 


want 


to him 


I came in here to inquire = 

“ Nobody’s at home,” the young wid 
said. “The hired girl’s gone to Rai 
ville, and my sister is timid. Wher 
you want to drive to?” 

“ Beeson’s Falls,” he remembered, s 
denly and unblushingly. 

“My, but you ar 


out of your way! 


is more than five 


from here, in the 
direction.” 
Burnam bo 
of his 
with fortitude. 
“Would y 
I was 


asked 


news 


imposing 


you for a g 
The w 
sweep is so temptil 

‘Wh V, c& 
The re is aly n\ 
drawn, out back 

He followed, 
umphant, to the ba 
door: the eat 
stretched in weleome 

“This is a sple na 
old place, Mrs. Ostra 
ck .” The reé 
brown jug on the wil 
dow-sill and a _ glas 
near it. Mrs. Ostrai 
der drew off her gloves 


of water? 


rtain| 


vs plent 


rose al 


Was a bi 


switched her awkwar 
veil back, an 
Burnam 


sweet o1 


firmly 
gave 

draught, 
cedar as_ well - water 
ean be, and cold as the 





THE 


Ile hande d 
had 


stones, ™ Delicious!” 
her the goblet. “3 

drink like that since | was a boy.” 
és It 


ossy 


back have not 


She seemed pleased. seems to me 


here 


is no other well like it,” she said. 


‘Fol say it’s aqua pura.” She pro- 


ineed very firmly 
‘I should ay it 
erystal pure 

“Were vou riding over here yesterday 
hen you helped me on my horse?’ She 
blush and he 
‘ lown by 
“Ves, out to th 
“But the 


1 got here 


was,” he eried, 


! not as she spoke, was 


the fact 
ball game.” 


game was over long before 
“too bad.” 
extravagantly 

She 


was,” hi 
He admired th 
and their curious shayx S. 
listened delighted, and at 

“It is a sweet old place, and the house 


So it confessed ; 
place 
the cedar 
length agreed: 
s so home-like.’ 

Burnam cried: “ Yes, that, home 
Ke oe and that it her 
home, evidently, and that she doubtless 
ved it; and he the 


nan” who had to turn her out. 


just 
realized was 
was mortgage 
come 
“Stranger her 

that he 
regarded him so gravely that he 


he r 


reluctantly confessed was, 
she 

He hecame anxious to 
and to hide 
him 
incomfortable 


escape 


his own identity. 
the path, 


dragee d 


walked with along 


her dress 
irl fully over the young May grass, 
‘Tt must be 
She 


rather lonely here 


‘Not thos who 


answered, for 
love it.” 
Glaneing at the old 
‘ed: “It certainly is 
old place. It 
inhabited by fairies.” 
Mrs. Ostrander started. 
think so?” 
erew sober instantly. 


“Yes,” he nodded, “I do; 


though it were a fairy house.” 


mansion, he ven- 
an 


though it 


ri nehanting 


looks as 


wert 


“Why, 


asked, quickly, 


do 


she and 


exactly as 


She gave a little gasp and paled at his 
bold her 
p ipils dilated as she 
dark eves. 

With less formality she said: “I am 
afraid they are They 
haven’t been able to save the place. It 
Is mortgaged, every acre of it.” 

The sensitive little face flushed under 
the widow’s cap. 


her 
Burnam’s fine 


use of own phrases, and 


met 


unlucky fairies. 


She said no more, but 
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the 

the 
Th 

not 


with a tragic fortitude walked beside 
the 


Pore 


stranger to, where horse under 
had 
hood 


having 


blanket almost to sleep 


did 


as he 


buggy was Burnam 
recall 
to the 


in a down-trodden shoe 


up. 
left it S0, 


ve hicle hi 


and cule 
saw a blue skirt—a foot 


Mrs. 


Burnam did as 


Ostran 
der exciaimed, and well, 
but silently. 
Pretty Foster asle p 
* Don’t her,” he 
ishly, as though he 
driven off the « 
He had but one horror 
wake and i 
But Mrs. 
touched the 
* Pretty 
Pretty Fe 
nmodestly displaying 
need out befor 
He had to 
horse, and as lh 
with fear of 


Curled up in his buggy was 


fool 


would, have 


wake besought, 
could, or 
with vutrageous burden. 
that she should 
troduce him. 


Ostrander reached up and 


sle per. 
up ” 


was told, 


Pretty, wake 


ster did as she and, 
a shapeless ankle, 

Burnam could help 
unblanket and untie 
proceeded to do so, 
hot Pretty’s voice, he heard 
hee aay « 


“ My 


Kmmy 


sakes, it’s the morgidge man, 
Ostrander!” 

“Tlush,” her sister commanded, gently, 
‘hush, Pretty.’ With a look 
ward Burnam explained, sis- 

-is nothing but a little child.” 

Phe 
thre igh 


deepet than 


pained 
she “My 
pathos of the phrase struck him 
through, but did not cut 
treachery. As he 
Pretty Foster ask 


and 
his own 
drove away he heard 
4 rtainly: 
‘Be he the 


man ¢ 


morgidge 


eall 
took 
wearing 
had first 

A bib 


daringly ar 


Ostrander. 
Mrs. 
which 


on 
his 


the 


Mrs. 


ecard, 


Ile went to 
The 


Ostrander, 


hired girl and 
dress in 
came in at 
its 


its 


Burnam her, 


length 


seen 


apron drew strings 


uind her waist bib up 


she 


Her edueation in fash 
th« 


knew were for orphan-asylum dresses 


over her breast 


had been simple; only “cuts” 


Burnam saw, when she greeted him, 
that her simple-minded sister’s introduce 
tion had not been prejudicial. 

“T was making bread this morning.” 

“ Now,” thought. He had 
cleared his throat. 

Mrs. 
ly as he gazed at her. 

“T was afraid I rode off rather rudely 


you mustn’t think 


Burnam 


Ostrander gazed at him as frank- 


sterday 
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TREAT 


INT KNOW AS YOL ARE Gt 


HER ANY 


ING TO 


BETTER THAN WE DID” 


“Oh no! 
all 


Did you find Beeson’s Falls 
right ?” 

‘Yes, yes,” her, eagerly; 
“ they fine. Well worth 
driving to; such a splendid caseade of 
water!” 


he assure d 


are pe rfectly 


She wrinkled her fair brows. 

“ Why, 
ning again?” 
smiled “ Water, I 
he made his little joke. 

funny i 


what has started 


them run- 


Burnam vaguely. 
guess ! 
* How murmured. “It’s 
like a miracle; the falls have been dry 
tor ten years.” 
™ Miracle 3 do happ a” he offe red, cold 
with anxiety; as he floundered about in 
his Pretty Foster shuffled in 
beamed on him toothlessly. 
“Tlowdy? You bean’t 
out, be ye?” 
“Exeuse her,’ Mrs. Ostrander said; 
“she is not used to Poor 
Pretty thinks everybody who comes here 


she 


mind, and 


come to turn 
Emmy 


strangers. 


is going to close out the mortgage.” 

The half-witted girl had a stocking in 
her hand, on she knit 
devotedly. She entertained no prejudice 
against Burnam for not 


which began to 


disclosing his 


identity —for n 
by her 
Her poor mind wa 
misty about all 

it except that |} 
the mortgag: 
Over 


standing 


was 
her ne 
said to hi 
* You a 
him, though!” 
“Pretty wa 
frightened to deat! 
the other day,” sai 
Mrs. Ostrander. 
“She went to Rails 
ville to find Mr. Rol 
thinks holds th 
what she did 


man. 
dle 


firmly: 


she 


inson Snead, who she 


mortgage. I don’t 
there.” 
“5 
finger. 
Burnam laughed indulgently. 
Emmy Ostrander “Won't yor 
and offered him a chair. 
“Pretty, don’t 
fairies up attic?” 
* Nope,” 
he re ad 
Even Pretty with her needles and her 
secret knowledge of him did not prevent 


know 


seen him,” Pretty 


pointed her 


said, 
sit down ?”’ 
want 


you to go play 


replied the girl, “not with 


him 


Burnam from looking at his hostess. 
“When we lived to the ’sylum,” 
mured Pretty, “we 


mur- 
uster come 


Mr. 


over 
read an’ 
der’s lib’ry.” 

Mrs. Ostrander 
quite true. 
before I lived here. 
See the books r 

Old Ostrander had been a bibliophile, 
and Burnam, by the side of the slight 
figure in the adorable gingham dress, 
revelled in the country room, whose walls 
lined with the indulgence of a 
ruinous taste. Pretty shuffled away, bored 
by the and the 
and the young widow were alone. 


here an’ play in Ostran- 
'h 2 
I knew every book by heart 


Would you like to 


interrupted: 


were 


silence, mortgage man 
Garden 
scents came through the open windows. 

Emmy Ostrander said: “I was awfully 
scared when I saw you stop the other day 
in the road.” 

“Do I look like a highwayman?” 

“ No, but I thought you were going to 
be a robber; I was afraid you were the 
mortgage man.” 

“ Oh—that was why!” 


“T just love this place—I could kill 








THE 


that are going t 

Injun, lL thought 

ised to in 

found 

that you had only come to ask the way 

to Beeson’s Falls, I glad. 

You wouldn't care to buy the old place, 
wld you?” 

And Burnam said: “ Why, wouldn’t 

that be the thing? Giving it up?” 
She *No-o, seem 

better than 

They'd cut it 
a railroad through.” 

stood 


people 
Honest 
run as they 


javs, and vesterday when I 


was mighty 


V 


sam 

changed color. 
to like it. and it 
selling it to a 
up, put 


She 


you 
would be 
company. 
between Burnam and the 
window. Back of her figure the 
May light shook a dust that palpitated 
round her like gold. 

“ Where will you go?” he asked, slowly, 


open 


‘when the old place is sold?” 

She moved out of the light, and he felt 
at once that and 
taken advantage of her simple frankness. 
He followed her, disturbed. 


e had been indisereet 


I will go and get my horse,” he of- 
fered. ‘You 


it certainly 


have been very kind, and 
has been a pleasure to see 
this collection.” 

She had the 


and aro 


air of looking past him 
but 


steps, 


ind she accompanied 


and 


him, 
him down the 
little girl at his side. 
“ That’ ihe 
over there on 


1] 


building. 


seemed like a 


nodded, 


that enormous 


asylum,” 
the hills 
Pretty and | 
in the window when we were little things 
and about the old Ostrander 
place. It was a great comfort to us.” 
“We used to watch the 


n the roof,” she went on, 
i] 


used to stand 


make up 


first snows fall 
‘and the first 
For ° 


who haven’t anything else, the 


} 


blossoms on the apple trees. orphan 
asylums ’ 


ld house 


fortable 


of family, so 
She 


Was a kind com- 
homey.” smiled. “ It 
I guess you will think, but 
the feeling of 
, or of arms that would open and take 
little chi 
She did not strike Burnam as pathetic; 
hesides, she talked. 
ised to come here to play, 
and I never went back to the 
but | though | 
friend who eared, and once when I was 
a little thing Mr. Ostrander found me 
hiding in a cupboard when the others had 
and earried re 
Vor. CXXTI—No 732 


and 


comfortable 


ldren in.” 


smiled as she 
“Then we 
asvl im 
felt as 


were leaving a 


gone 


home.” 
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She and looked at Burnam as 
said, “* Now | 
vou all the se 
wh 


pa ised 
why | am 
And then, 


why 


wonde r 
things ¢” 
his face told her she 
went 


LHe 


and me 


was very, very kind to Pretty 


‘ But,” interrupted Burnam, harshly, 


‘he | you rather badly otf—a mort- 
gaged place. 
She * T didn’t know it 


Sh 
the 


asked, 


said slowly: was 


mortgaged when stopped, fixed 


he r eves 


again on 


again 


stranger, as if 
I 


“Why am 
blushed a 
lent, blush. They 
both From an _ up-stairs 
window Pretty called out to her sister: 

‘Emmy Ostran-der-r-r!” 


Mrs. 


caller good-by, ran in. 


she mentally 
him?’ Then 
brilliant 
embarrassed. 


telling she vio- 


rosy, 


were 


Ostrander, not even bidding her 


Railsville eould 
day. He had 
injunction to close 

The 
hotel-keeper the 
put to 


Burnam’s business in 


have been wound up in a 
his 


Ostrander 


only to obtain 


on the heirs. following 
the 
had 
had appeared in 
* Did old Ostrander leave any family ?” 
And the proprietor answered that he 
lett call a 


family, consisting of a wife a weck 


afternoon he asked 


first question he anybody 


since he the town. 


what you might very young 
old, 
for he had died the Sunday following the 
Seeing thi 

face, the 
A fine old place 


orphans in the honor class 


marriage. marked interest 


on his lodger’s proprietor con- 
seed 
used to 
permission to play in the Ostrander 
Solomon Ostrander. a 
took a great faney to a 
Emeline Fos 


married her be 


inued: gone to 


: man of 
odd years, 
littl 
ter, and, 


pretty orphan cal 
by George, sir! 


died, 


be married by the 


“ They drove over here to 
Peace.” 
Burnam giared at his informant. “ And 


there was no one in this benighted coun 


ore he 


Justice of the 


trv to sacrince 
that,” said th 


* Old Solomon passed 


prevent such a 
‘IT don’t 


pr prietor, coolly 


kn mM about 


as well-to-do.” 

horribl 
and the proprietor asked 
sharply, “ What relation be vou to the 


/ 


Burnam sprang up. “It was 


barter,” he said; 


Fosters, young mat 


Burnam’s countenance was so fine and 


clear. he Was so respectable ana dis- 
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look on him was one of clear, quiet sister, poor Pretty. It was bad enough 
dislike. “1 am waiting for you to go, of you to fool me, but to take advantage 
Mr. Burnam, so’s I can come down.” f Prett 
Ile reddened to his hair. “Oh, don’t!’ he begged, humbly 
‘I see you know my miserable errand. “ don't I haven’t much to say, but if 


I am ashamed and unhappy.” would only hear me—I mean if I 
[ should think you would be,” she ! speak—”’ 
said, coldly. “ I didn’t know a man could “T gave you plenty of chances, and 
nd be so”’—and she put in the; nly used them to tell me lies.” 


realized that vhat she said was 

‘ mean.” true, and blurted out: “ Well, vou can 

He started to speak. His impulse was t elieve of me just what vou will, but I 
: ' 





than to you.” 
And again he asked: 
a “Why! Why?’ 
| i “ Because I am going 
a. | , to live right on here,” 


she nodded at him, 


‘You wouldn’t want 


the neighbor- 
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Won't you got Won't you 
anything. Why 


like this? 
got I hate you lik 
don’t you go?” 
“ Because you are unjust and unfair 
to me.” 

A storm of anger with other emotions 
She real- 


him then, and, being in his 


beat in the young girl’s breast. 
ly did hate 


powe A she 


was savage. Between her part- 
y closed lips she said: “ 1 knew you were 
didn’t 


a woilnan. 


a liar, but I know you would 
persecute 
And Burnam turned on his heel sharp- 
ly as though she had struck him. 
‘I won't. You've got your way.” And 
he strode out so madly that he trod on 
the cat and ne 


Foste ry V h » Came 


arly knocked down Pretty 
in carrying a pail of 
water. She let it fall careening; the 
water spread over the ground, and Pretty 
raised 

“ | beg your pardon,” Burnam breathed, 
but kept on in stony fury down the path. 


a sharp plaint. 


His chiefs 


considers d.” 


telegraphed him: “* No sale 
Months overdue, the back 
interest unpaid for three years, the prop- 
erty was already a legal asset of his em- 
ployers, and the forms alone over which 
he had dawdled were all that was needed 
to rob Emmy Ostrander of her home. 
He had but one idea in his brain—the 
little girl in the blue print dress. The 
janitor of the Robinson Snead building 
hitched up this time for Burnam. 

“ Well, I know as plain as snakes what 
you’re up to, mister—” 
Burnam’s face relaxed. 
“ Do you ?” he smiled. 


so pleasant that the boy laughed gayly. 


The smile was 


“ Struck ile yet ?” 
“ ~i10” 
“Why.” the boy 


“the fellow what came 


answered, promptly, 
along yesterday, 
an expert from the East, he was out here 
looking for ile. When the skv- ved loon 
eame along with his contrivances and 
his test-toobes, why, I iled his gear for 
him so’s he’ll run far enough all right. 
He asked his way to Ostrander’s, an’ 
I guess he’s ten beyond Bee- 
testin’ on ld Peter 
corn-tields.” 

The bov gave a short, throaty laugh. 


Ostrander’s 


Scns, 


“Don’t vou worrv for fear he'll ask 
any one else! He’s on the 


his way of 


mum, too.” 
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The facts hit Burnam hard and smart 
Ther 
was a rumor, then, which had reached 
Washington, that there was oil in the 
Now, 


Emmy was 


ly as he drove toward the farm. 


tract around the Ostrander farm. 
if this was true, poor littk 
being done out of her home by greed. 

He made his way across the deserted 
garden and grounds, stepping now as 
over a gold-mine. In his coat 


p eke t 


bristling was a sheaf of papers —the 
mortgage man had come to do his duty. 
He stood again within the open door of 
the barn dwelling. Emmy Ostrander had 
seen him coming down the path. 

‘IT beg your pardon, Mrs. Ostrander, 
but I have been obliged to return on 
business.” 

She was sitting by the table, a basket 
of work by her side, an open book before 
her, and the eat at her feet. 
had known the faces of women better, he 
would have seen that this one bore the 
traces of recent wer ping. 

“Won't you sit down ?” 

Burnam took a chair anc drew it close 
to the table. 

“ These papers are the legal documents 


If Burnam 


for the foreclosure of the mortgage on 
Ostrander. Have 
you any lawyer whom you would like to 


your property, Mrs. 


have look them over?” 

She dropped her work. “ There is the 
Justice of the Peace at Beeson’s, but I 
don’t think it is necessary.” 

‘That may be,” said Burnam, “ but 
you don’t know that they are in form 
and order. You 
amined.” 

He laid 
basket, 
brought, and laid that down too. 

“Here is the answer from my em- 
ployers to the offer I made to buy the 
place. I thought if you saw it you might 


must have them ex- 


them down by her’ work- 


opened the telegram he had 


not think so badly of me.” 
She did not glance at th 
It read, 


immediately. 


despatch. 
however: “ Foreclose mortgage 
Delay inexcusable. No 
sale Vi ill be considered.” 
“As [ knew that the 


worthless.” said 


property was 
Burnam, “I was _ sur- 
prised and angry.’ 

He feasted his eves on he r in her blue 
frock. The purity of her little face, th 
child-likeness of it, the gentl 
her, went through him. 


appeal of 
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wretched business,” he “She'll never eall you anything but 





juietly. “to close out on a woman, that, anyway, said the sister 
a woman I would give my life to help. As they stood looking t a strange 
ld have bought your place tor you wa like that of a child made them siart. 
t had taken all | possessed. You [hey heard as well the voice of a man 
ig n't believe me, but it’s God’s truth!” in consolation. 


He covered the papers 
th his big hand. “ Ther 
hev lie.” he said. “ Let 
em take your home, my 
lear. but thev cannot take 
he love I bring you. 
s a queer thing to 
and say, a mortgage 

one hand and love in 
the other, but that’s just 

v it stands.” 

[The strong fellow trem- 
led and his voice shook. 
His other hand went out 
and covered Emmy’s where 
her work lay between her 
hngers. 
“Emmy, you said there 
asnt ever to be a drink 
of spring water for me 

ain. Just the same I’ve 
ne back to ask for more 
han one drink of happi- 


meSS. . « « Won't you look 


He felt her hand _ stir 
inder his. He saw the 
bright color flood her 
stainless cheeks. She 
slowly raised her eves. 
He got down on his knees 
by her side, and gathered 
her into his arms, work and 
all. He held her there so 


long and so silently that 





the cat rose, stretched 
himself, and rubbed her 


DIDNT KNOW Y¢ Ww LD PERSE« TE 4 WOMAN 


iose and fur against the 
mortgage man. 
“Where do you think Pretty’s gone?” “Tt’s Pretty!” Emmy cried, and seized 
‘I don’t know and I don’t care,” Bu Burnam’s arm. “ She’s hurt.” 
nam answered. He was in his chair Round the corner of the building from 
again, hoiding her hands in his, telling the back pasture Pretty Foster came, half 
her dreams, and that they were all to pported by a stranger In one hand 
come true. Emmy said: the stranger carried a small black case. 
“ Why. Pretty felt so when she saw me “Oh, what has happened to her?” 
going out gasped her sister. 
to hunt fairies. That’s what she does Emmy flew to the qoor Pretty Foster 
hen things are wrong, poor dear.” had pursued her fairies to some watery 


think she'll like the mor ha 


erving that she said she was 
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‘I am on Mr. Solomon Ostrander’s 
place?” asked the stranger, wiping his 
forehead. “ | may say that | have found 
it under discouraging circumstances.” 

This news was agreeable to Burnam, 
who invited the man in “Sit down,” 


he said, “and I will fetch you a drink 


of water,” and poured out a glass for 
the stranger, but none for himself. 


‘Good water,” said the man, as he 
drank thirstily; “too good. I have been 
out here prospecting for a New York 
company tor oil. There isn’t a drop in 
the whole blamed region, and I am going 
back to report You've been testing on 
the Ostrander place?” he asked, curiously. 

“About three weeks,” said Burnam, 
“IKXnow every line of the 
ground, or ought to. So you thought you 

vuld strike oil, did you?” 

* confessed the man. “ Now 
I am going back to town to look up a 
Know any- 
body by that name hereabouts ?” 


Burnam confessed that he did, and also 


cl ap called Thomas B irnam 


told the agent that the gentleman in 
question would be found at the Railsville 


Hotel after supper that evening; got 
of the man, sent him away with his tu 
and instruments. 

When Emmy came back he said, * \ 
are a lucky woman, Emmy.” 

‘I knew that an hour ago.” 

“But you don't know that I s! 
probably be able to buy the old | 
for you for the price of a song. 7 
man has been prospecting for oil. Thi: 
the only possible value the  propert 
could have for them. ar will ms 
his discouraging report, and if they do 
accept my offer, | must foreclose: b 
things will drag along after that, and 


can buy back at your own price, my di 


the house you love—and we'll open eve 
window and door for the fairies.” 

But Emmy hardly heard him, althoug! 
he spoke of the beloved home whose 1 
mance had charmed her childhood. si 
was dreaming of real things, looking out 
into the sunny air. Burnam drew her 
hand within his arm. 

“ Emmy, will you take me back to th 


well and give me a drink of spring watoré 


l am thirsty for the taste of it again.” 


The Dropping Bloom 


BY LIZETTE WO 


VERYWHERE that I 


IDWORTH REESE 


do look, what is it I see, 


Dropping, dropping, dropping in the light? 


Plum bloom, pear bloom, 


Quince bloom, cherry bloom, white, white, 


If my love be in the east, 


white as it can be; 


white. 


I shall find him ou 


Let but that his shadow by me pass ; 


if my love be in the west, we shall fare about 


Plum bloom, pear bloom, dropping in the grass. 


I 


If my love be east nor w 


I shall track him by th 


est past the quicker ing clod, 


e white, white, whit 


the verv gate of God 


oom, dropping in the. light. 
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BY CHARLES 
\ artist of inventive imagination 
and a versatile craftsman, William 
has distinguished himself in 
g, etching, drawing, and illustra- 


He is one of that g 


en who have don so mut 


ip of Seots- 


ro 
‘th to refertilize 
sritish art, and might have been reckoned 
the so-called Glasgow School if cir- 
it determined that he 

remain a Londons r. 
For he vas born at Dumbarton and 


spent his boyhood on Clydeside, divided 

e! h two desires f becoming a 
sf rand an artist. To assist a decision, 
| builder and contractor, 
I } m hn the ottice ot a Gla Low 
s ) ilder vho was ilso someth I ol 


‘ i in tes g the boy capacity, set 
oO copy etching, and was so well 
pleased with the drawing that he gave 
lad a g ea for it and dvised thi 
f } 


ither to fit him for an artistic career. 
So at the age of sixteen Strang was sent 


entered in th 





vhere for six years he worked 


nder the instruction and inspiration of 


As a draughtsman and etcher he oce pies 
i in modern art. He has 


al - ibjects, but his m 
ce] cteristic work has been in studies « 
the priesthood and Catholie ceremonials 

1 portr Ss | r th light lerancies 

and obvious beauties of life he has shown 
I I : s the mas iline n life s 
I tha has racted him He has 

rt ted n stvle tl] inclines to be 
t n its intense, unqualified virility, 

t is touched with high-bred distinction. 
the result of reverence for both his art 
ind his subject and of a gift of psy- 
ce] logical netration which discovers 


what is finest in the personality he 
studies. His etched portraits are un- 


rivalled in modern art and stand the test 





William Strang, Painter and Etcher 





H, CAFFIN 


f Rem- 


comparison with the best of 
brandt’s. For a young man, during the 


vears when his character was in the form- 
i] g, to come under such a maste rwas a 
rare privilege, and Strang so profited by 
it that he is regarded as Legros’s be st 
influence that the younger 
Strang is no- 
ody if not himself, and what he gained 


man derived was indirect. 


rom Legros was a profound r spect for 
nd reliance upon craftsmanship and a 
( cement of his own virility. The 
result hi een in his ease Legros’s, 
’ a lict 

One Imost hesitates + that 4 m, 
nee has fallen into disreput h 
the general p iblie, and it is r the itter 
I am writing. It is, howe, r, not the 
true stylists, but the would-be stylists, who 


are chiefly responsible for the misunder- 
standing and reproach: for 
hose impeccably clever technicists of 
ho ignore humanity, with their 

meaning somethi 


f 


preciseness fs) theme.” 


I wish the words were mine, but honesty 
ee mpels me to add the marks of quota- 
ion, since T copy them from a letter 
recently receiv d from one of o ir woman 


poets who is herself a stylist in the true 


sense, For vo r true stvlist is aiwayvs 


vl n fact, has something to impart of 
ch quality and sO sincerely intended 
that it demands a conscientious r 
express It ic in t] ia (f +] ‘ 
Strang 1 1 stylist, particular] } 
etchings, which are the expression of deep 
ly felt and moving ideas. The character 


> ° ° ? ‘ 
0 1e ideas is elemental and, as befits 





‘igin, romantic and tinge 
with mysticism. According 
le has nothing of preciosity, 
no finish or refinement, as these terms are 
generally understood. 


His forms, since they represent ele- 
ines 


mental types, are often uncouth: the | 


in which they are rendered abrupt and 
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harsh. His laborers and their 
folk are akin to Millet’s; 


moving, ox-like in their passive strength ; 


women- 
cumbrous, slow- 
only a little shrewder in their brains and 
more sensitive in their capacity of suffer- 
ing than the beasts that perish. But they 
to the beasts in 
a certain dry, quite Seotch humor; the 
for brutish 
Tnmindful of their fate, 


assert their superiority 


ignorance. 
the little lamb- 
kins play,” even if the butcher is peeping 
the The be 
from despair and suicide by ignorance, 


man’s equivalent 
“T 


over fence. asts saved 


are 
but man by a sense of humor. This is 
an element in the patient endurance of 
the laborer 
servation of 


which 


Millet. 


has escaped the ob- 
The gloom of an 


inexorable fate lowers over all his peas- 


ants. It is difficult to them 
making love; almost impossible to im- 
agine them smiling. They may feed rock- 
salt. to their cattle, but the salt of humor 
has never quickened the dull appetites 
of their own minds. 


imagine 


It is from such undue bias toward one 
aspect only of the peasant that Strang’s 
racial inheritance has saved him. The re- 
sult is a broader philosophy than Millet’s 
and less profound emotion. Strang’s 
work has never reached the overwhelming 
“ The but, 
spread over a wider field of observation 
and penetrating sympathy, it is in a gen- 


impressiveness of Sower,” 


eral sense more human and in a specific 
way more fully characteristic. “He himself 
wrote the ballads which form the nucleus 
of the illustrations to The Earth Fiend 
and Death and the Ploughman’s Wife. 
They savor more than a little of Burns’s 
lyrical 
poignancy. 
ample, of the farmer 
his ded cuidwife. 
He has got her and she him, and they sit 


melodiousness, humor, and 
for 


complete 


dry 
There is the ease, ex- 
who to 
happiness ne only a 
over the tire after the day’s work, stub- 
that the 
conventions they are happy, but looking 
The the 
moral, if vou choose to eall it so, extends 
far beyon 
peasants or even to the marriage state in 
general. It 
universal 


bornly conscious according to 


very bored. suggestiveness of 


its application to these two 
presents a glimpse into the 
eraving of humanity, epito- 
mized in the relation of the sexes; mean- 
while, the inherent pathos of the idea is 
rectified by the suggestion of its equally 
inherent alleviations and compensations. 
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And, true to his instinets for the « 
mental, Strang has pictured the idea 

terms of simplicity and breadth; the b: 
walls, fireplace, a table, lamp and bo 
the man and the woman; rude inchoat 
forms set 
the 


united 


in waste space; the contents 


scene implacably unalluring, bu 


into a harmony and rhythm 
their own by a large sonorousness in the 
distribution of the lights and darks. 

It is his technical intention and accom 
plishment that determine the characte: 
I hav 
spoken of his philosophy of life and wil 
return to it again; meanwhile, let us ad 
just the balance of our appreciation of 


of Strang’s expression of ideas. 


his work by dwelling upon his gift and 
The latter 
represents the artist in him, the creativi 
faculty; his philosophy represents the 
man in him and the impulse. So many 
people and some who call themselves art 
ists confuse the two individualities. The 
public, attracted by ideas, ignores the 
presence or lack of craftsmanship in the 
expression of them; the painter, on the 
other hand, properly conscious of the im- 
portance of craftsmanship, ignores th« 
virtue of ideas. 


experience of craftsmanship. 


The one misses the point 
that the ideas can only be communicated 
bodied into form—form of 
words, musical form, or the plastic forms 
of architecture, sculpture, painting, and 
so forth—and that without such creative 
process the idea has not reached the stag: 
of art which only comes to birth in the act 
of craftsmanship. 


by being 


The other, intent solely 
on his craftsmanship, creates a shell with 
nothing in it. If he upon a nut 
of that description he would pitch it away 
and possibly criticise the man who sold 


came 


it to him; nevertheless he expects a com- 
foriable market for the empty shells 
which he not only sells, but actually 
Created, I had written first; but 
I question if you ean speak of a creation 
wherein there is no life. 


makes, 


Strang is one of those craftsmen, non 
too common, who actually thinks in his 
medium. He does not use his medium 
simply for the translation of his idea; the 
latter is simultaneously modified, often 
actually suggested, by the resources of 
the medium. The hand works with the 
brain even in the effort of imagination 
which pictures the work in advance of its 
being actually realized in the eye. 
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One discovers, especially in his etch- 
ings, the this union. The 
character of the line-work, the distribu- 


product of 


tion of masses and patterning of light 
and dark, grow 
the 


suggest 


of the character of 
and at 


out 
idea involved the same time 
that 

the 
has colored the 


where mort 


a delight in particular as- 
medium’s 
idea. 
evident 
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pects of re sourcefulness 
Pe rhaps this is no- 
than in his series of 


115 


illustrations to some of Kipling’s works. 
These are not illustrations in the ordinary 
usage of the word that they give 
repres¢ ntation of the facts of the author’s 
text. ‘She 


a close 


For example, rose from her 
and extended her hand with a wel- 
smile,” illustrated by a 


lady in front of a 


seat 
coming smiling 
sofa holding out her 
hand. Such illustrations a very large num- 
ber of the public 


find exceedingly jejune 
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and futilk 
own and can picture the author’s incident 
without such a “ child’s guide ” 


ciation. 


hev have imagination of their 


to appre- 
But Strang’s illustrations are of 
that rare kind which illuminate the spirit 
of the 
that 


this case 
blended 


sensuousness and cruelty, barbarity and 


author’s narrative: in 


atmosphere of strangely 
overwrought and 
environ- 
The 


rreatness 


refinement, subtiety 
the 
Kipling’s Oriental stories. 
pictorial artist has divined the 
of the literary artist in 
ting, for those who never known it 
personally, the spiritual fact that “ East is 
Fast and West is West,” and has himself 
achieved an act of re-creation 


of the 


erude ness, which composes 


¢ 
ment ot 


his gift oO 


‘ 
¢ 
I 


re-crea- 


have 


. translating 

o the different 
but corresponding idioms of the etcher. 
With each ; 
rected in one Case 


the other to the 


the idiom writer int 


it is a gift of suggestion; di- 
to the mind’s eve, in 
mind through the actual 
and the 


faculty 


success of both is 


and 


sight; 


their of recognizing 


GROUP 


enforcing the elemental. One 


this again in Strang’s illustrations to Th: 


comes on 


Pilgrim’s Progress, which are projected 
against the elemental fact of humanity’s 
consciousness of right and wrong and th 
eraving of its soul for personal salvation 
through reliance on a Power unseen. 
The etching of “ War,” 
gives an opportunity of studying the art 
ist’s method of interpretation. In th 
first place, the whole character of the d 
Gothic. This is habitual 


He has no kinship with 


reproduced he re, 


sign is with 
Strang. what 
Allen ealls “ Mediterranean ” 
thought and feeling: the perfected beaut) 
of the Greek, the organized complexity 
of the 


Upward 


Roman, the Renaissance revival of 
both, colored by the heat of its own splen- 
dor. All these are based on an imagined 
perfection of beautiful forms in beauti 
fully balanced relations of perfect har 
mony and rhythm: visions of a 
world. 


dream 


Strang is, bone and spirit, a 


Northman; of that hardy race which has 
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its latest 
evelopment in the 
sky-seraper; 


essed = in- 


aspira 
graci ishess 
threaded 
vein of 

lumor. 
design of 
is reminis- 
of the spirit 
nd form of Durer 
and Holbein. In the 
impersonation of 
War it goes back 
f both of the popu- 
ar allegories of the 
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ional 


realization oO ral 


forms, which are mingled with the 


forms in the true 
spirit of alle 


The 


comprises 


Strang’s etched work 


1undred prints, which 


range 
over five |] 

from repetition of mo- 
of his 
1 not only in his 


the t chnical 


‘ts to interpret 


‘undity im 


h h its 
Yet, 


epresentative 


incidentally, this print 
inasmuch 
deep sincerity of his in- 
vigorous invention of 
it. There is nothing 
i the big 
l; and al 


large 


it grasps 
the elementa 
han- 
the 
iggest the profoundn ss of 


Ly ith a correspondingly 


diu Y that does not unde rtake to solve 


but 


its significance. 


riddle, to sl 

This grave regard for what is vitally 
significant appears in his portrait draw- 
of the head 


erayon, 


mostly and 
black 
They reveal a penetrating 
the 
heac_ to 


ings, which are 
bust. 


vith sanguine. 


arch for the 


executed in relieved 
salient characte ristics: 
the 
neck and of the neck to the 


facial a Teal S. 


joining of the 
the shoulders. 
He applies himself with intense scrutiny 
facts of front of him to 
realize its IIe 
the present 
behind the 
actualities of form for hints of sentiment 
If here or 
a glimmer of the 


o the form in 
relations, 


for 


eonstr tional 
the 


meerned with 


is strictly naturalist: 


not peering 
or psychological suggestion. 
to find 
subjects’s inner self, it 
of it 
happiest instance 
tion that | 
Harold, th 
The little fellow 


dark hair trimmed 


there we seem 
is because a trace 
The 


of this deeper revela- 


is marked upon the outer self. 


know is the boy portrait of 
son of Fitz Roy Carrington. 
is seated in profile, his 
to the shape of an in- 
verted cup around his slim neck. On the 
latter the head is poised with the grace 
and firmness and inevitable simplicity of 


a fl Meanwhile, the 


censitively featured face is gazing 


wer upon its stem. 
fixedly, 
as if projecting on to the vacancy outside 
himself the ns of his 
brain. I do not doubt that he 
employed, for the child is of very 
temperament and full of 
The fact was woven into all the features 


and the 


web of expression as 


Visio own young 
was so 
sub- 
jective fancies. 
of the face has reckoned 


the 


artist 


with the with 
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rest that met his eye. The result is that 
this is an unusual portrait of a humar 
withal 
not 


and tender 
do that it has 
grace and sentiment, an imputation whic] 


yx rsonality, very 


gracious. I suggest 
| Suspect the artist would resent. For tT 
that he 
qi alities particularly of technical distir 


is rather distinction aims 

tion in the character of contour and mod 
elling, expressed with few and choice ex 
In 
drawings may 
both in 
sion, in the 
strict 


pedients. consequence, his portrait 
seem at times to be 


severe, reticence and in expres 
leaving out as in the 


rigor of 
simplicity of what is included, 
They oceasionally lack persuasiveness and 
a If you 
do not know the subject, you may be sat- 
istied with the general evidence of 


acter in the portrait; 


inadequate as portraits. 


gain are 
O 


ehar 
but if, knowing 
original, you do not recognize the 


ly his or hers the 


acter as adequate 
For in 
the construe- 


appointment is admissible. 


mature face it is not only 
tional qualities, the physical saliences of 
that the 
but also and perhaps much more 


the character, 
the aec- 
cidents of expression; the fugitive traits, 
the 


over 


reve al 


features, 


slight differences of value that travel 
the 
pressed 


numberless subtle touches, im- 


the 


physical experiences. 


mental 
lik 


brief summary which 


upon face by 
These are 
be overlooked in the 
these portraits represent. 

In his paintings Strang again proves 
himself an indefatigable experimenter, an 
observer of life interested in the sugges- 
it affords for 

than in its humanity. He has 
the oil as he that of 
etching comparatively seldom for the em- 
ot One of these 


‘In the Beginning,” a man and woman 


tions technical 


rather 


problems 


used medium has 


bodiment ideas. was 
standing, nude, with arms entwined, front- 
ing the world and the dawn of life, while 
children feet. It has 
™ and 
as Ibsen’s 
were criticised. Like the 
lacked, the 


“ Mediterranean ” clegance and 


play about their 


been criticised for being 
detailed 
prose 
latter, 
hand, 


(from 


prosaic 
in naturalism,” just 
dramas 
the 
the 
the modern 
make-believe, and on the other the 


picture on one 
realist’s standpoint) 
modern 
frippery of sentiment and preciosity of 
technique. Accordingly, it was rejected 
in 1906 by the Committee of the Royal 
Academy, which is the High Priesthood 
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in England of the “ Mediterranean ” eult. 
It proclaimed too loudly and ol 
ly for delicate the 
the Northman. 

Probably Strang had in mind the words 
‘f the Bible, “ And they were both naked, 
the and his wife, 
ag and followed 


ytrusive- 
of 


ears earth-voice 


and not 
the unashamed 
of the thought. He 
the of nakedness 
and not of nudity, rejecting the evasive- 


man were 
ashamed 
directness central 


would giv suggestion 
ness of artistic convention demanded by 
the prudish dread of life which, since the 
corrupt days of the Renaissance through 
three hundred years of varying moral cor- 
ruption, has been held alike by Catholic 
and Puritan. 

Diirer did; but 


what 
latter’s 


doing 


the 


Strang 
taste 


was 


since 


~ 


aay, it will be said, has changed. It 
still he The 
northern mind of women and men alike 
in 1 of 
life, its dread of what 
volves. It life for 
not the glamour 
of conventions. It 


process of a truer and whole- 


has and in t changing. 


is 
the m« aning 
life 


ts increased sense 
is losing 
is studying what 


and 


is 


through 
evasion past is 
establishing 
somer convention. 
But involved 


naturalism, its prose was admitted to be 


while Strang’s picture 


in a composition of “ample and dig- 
nified de sign, bold and sueeessful in color, 
and in general aspect fresh and invigora- 
In fact, the artist had sueceeded in 
his motive to project this real 


real 


ting.” 
man and 


woman in their elemental environ- 
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divine t, they are pi 
of the elemental poet 
ry of life. But 
the expression 

share in the 

sal harmony 
rhythm, 
would be o 

T he 


the poetry is 


form 
expres 
ed must be eleme nta 
unshaped, unpolish 
boulde r left 


trim New Eng 


pasture by the 


as a 
some 
land 
cumbrous 
or a 
cl Fr. 
Another of 
elemental 
The Dancers” 
sturdy children and 
‘ull-blooded 
rude-limbed 


hature 


momentum 
prehistoric gl 
these 


allegories is 


women; 
forms of 
to the 
rhythm of 
wind-blown trees 
billowing clouds. Oc- 


swaying 
a mple 


and 


easionally Strang dips 
to the South for an 
inspiration, as in the 
‘Love Song.” It is 
based on the example 

intro 
as did the Ve 
land- 


un- 


ot Giorgione, 
ducing, 
netian, into a 


scape scene the 
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ment of earth of spacious and 
bathed in the 


dor of the new sun: an 


abounding splen- 


promise, 


allegory of in- 
man 
their 


spiring stimulus to every modern 


woman in the beginning of 
toget he P. 


Anothe r picture 


and 
new life 
rejected on the same 


occasion was “ Evening.” It represents a 


mother and her baby, a subject hallowed 


by beautiful memories in life and art and 
also not seldom travestied by sentimental- 
itv. Strang, North way 
pleasant or unpleas- 


with his obstinate 
of facing actualities, 
ant, represented the mother as 
featured and 


The re are 


coarse- 
earth-mother. 
that 


uneouth, an 


such, and to minds ean 


draped female form 


in company with a 
youth dressed early 
sixteenth-century cos- 
strikes 


tume. <As_ he 


gazes 


guitar he 
lost in the 
while 


his 
into vacaney as if 
beauty of his own 


song, one ot 
bank 
with 
finds 
contrast 


the women lies luxuriously on a 
in dreamy and the other, 
head crumpled form, 
the musie poignant. 
Northern imagination. To 
due the idea of a “ con- 
this kind, but he 
omitted the personal human note of in- 
divik 


ecstasy, 
bowed and 
This very 
betrays the 
Giorgione may be 
versation piece ” of 
ual sentiment. However, in Strang’s 
picture the sentiment is not emphasized 
to the extent that it tells a story. Its 
suggestion is elemental, figuring 


three abstract emotions 


again 


moods of the 























aroused by music. Moreover, the theme 

probably undertaken primarily be- 
‘ause of the oppertunity it allowed for 
a composition of suave and noble ampli- 
tude. It presents, in fact, another ex 
ample of what has been already noted, 
that the conception of the picture in 
Strang’s mind is so interwoven of idea 
and craftsmanship that it is difficult 
and possibly unprofitable to try any con- 
jecture which of the two was the an- 
tecedent motive. 

The artist’s love of musie has deter 
mined the choice of s ibject in “ The Vio- 
linist ” and “ 1726,” in both of which, how 
ever, the elemental idea is abandoned for 
an excedingly personal treatment. Thi 
latter picture represents a man of power- 
ful frame and foreeful head stringing 
his violin, a Stradivarius of 1726. The 
freedom and deliberate decision of his 
gesture find a foil in the constrained atti- 
tude of the lady who stands at the back. 


In both these pictures the individuality 


of the several figures is strongly realized, 
as is the case also in one of the artist’s 
latest works, “ A Portrait Group ” of him- 
self and family. The older lady is dressed 
in a dark-green velvet gown, the bodice 
laced over a white stomacher, her gray 


hair showing against the brown of her 


husband’s coat and the drab of the young 


man’s. The girl stands in a pose of at- 
tractive simplicity and frankness in a 
plum-colored dress and black hat. The 
arresting quality of the picture is very 
trong, and it holds its own, gaining by 
familiarity in impressiveness. It has a 
q iality that is discernible in all this 
artist’s work—an abstraction of feeling. 
These peopl are aloof in a_ seclusion 
of their own separate personalities. The 
mind of each is a single kingdom of 
its own. Here, as in all his’ work, 
Strang, while primarily occupied with 


what his eye confronts, sees it in relation 


te the wide horizon of an idea. He is, 


in the true sense, a realist. 


oo reve I 
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The Pursuit 


BY TANNII STE IRNS DAVIS 


WO white nymphs and one gray satyr, 
And each with a river god to await her. 
Speed!” ery the nymphs; and “ Stay!” shouts 

the satyr 
al eling vines! 

Daphne started and Diree followed, 

Up where the craggy hill-wall hollowed. 

Ah, but the satyr puffed as he followed 


Down through the bafiling vines! 


Linger not for cajoling and laughter! 

Satyr-hoof cometh blundering after! 

Flee like the white hind, leaving your laughter 
Wild in the whispering vines! 


Wild-grape flower and wild-grape fragrance, 

Vine a-riot to catch the vagrants, 

Satyr and white nymphs, drunk with the fragrance 
All through the odorous vines. 


Lean by the hemlock, leap by the hollow! 

Daphne! Dirce! follow, follow! 

Hear the river hurl by in the hollow 
Under the hiding vines. 


Satyr! follow their slim white flashing: 

Look, like the August star-show’r, dashing 

Down to the river, falling and flashing 
Down through the shadowy vines! 


Daphne! Dirce! leap, and they hold you. 

Great cool arms of the river enfold you, 

Swift lips kiss you and strong hands hold you 
Safe in the sheltering vines. 


Satyr, satyr, fall in the river; 

Splash and sputter and swim and shiver! 

Lo, they are gone, and laugheth the river 
Under the dancing vines. 


Satyr, satyr! Fie, thou dull satyr! 

Each with a river-god to await her, 

Why should they pause for thy pleasure, old satyr? 
Hearken! the gossiping vines! 
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A Father for the Baby 


BY 


ITTLE Pattie Batch, of Thirty 
Drinks, in the lumber woods, had 
from the very beginning intended 

ever to be married; but with the advent 

the baby—shortly thereafter, to be 
recise—she had changed her mind. It 
as not often that the little 
-reature was disposed to weakness of this 
leseription; but she had all at once gono 


positive 


round about the matter—with something 
f a jerk, indeed, and in surprise, like 
a robin turning its head—and she had 
decided. At first, however, 
vhen the baby was quite new, conceiving 


w fin'ly 


herself then to have been made altogether 
ndependent of a Mr. Pattie Batch by 
this amazing stroke of good luck, her 
ancient resolve against matrimony had 
crown all of a sudden fixed and gigantic. 
“Why,” thinks she, in gleeful illumina- 
tion—and as though shaking a defiant 
little fist in the face of the whole mas- 
line world—“* I—I—TI don’t have t’, do 
[? Ain’t I got one?” All very well: 
but presently the baby—well, of course, 
as everybody knows, a baby is everywhere 
a fashioning power. One can never tell 
what extraordinary changes a baby will 
work without so much as a word or a 
wink or a by-your-leave. And this baby 

Pattie Batch’s baby—began at once to 
revolutionize the adoring universe of 
Pattie Batch’s little cabin at the edge 


of the big woods. 


It was not Pattie Batch’s very own 
aby; nor, of course, was it the Rev. John 
Fairmeadow’s baby: it was nobody’s 
baby at all, indeed, in so far as the be- 
draggled lumber town of Thirty Drinks 
was aware. It was a foundling child, 
the gift of a winter’s gale, brought to 


Pattie Batch, in ease of her desolation 


and in advancement of its own fortunes, 
by John Fairmeadow, the young minister 
to those unrighteous woods, to whom it 
had mysteriously been bequeathed by a 


Shadow, now vanished, and never 
again. John Fairmeadow had found it 
Vou. CXXII.—No. 732.—116 


seen 
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on his door-step; and he had known 
without a second thought—exactly whom 
to give it to. The baby must go to Patti 
Batch. A welcome gift, to be sure! with 
Gray Billy Batch lost in the Rattle Water 
rapids in the drive of that year, and his 
tender daughter, left abandoned by his 
death, living alone and disconsolate in 
the log cabin at the edge of the big, black 
woods. Moreover, Pattie Batch had with 
her whole heart always wanted a baby; 
and now that she had a baby—a baby to 
polish, at the appointed intervals, from 
the crown of his head to the very most 
cunning of all created toes—a suitable 
and amazing 

she 
of forture. 

When, next morning after the baby’s 
astonishing arrival in the arms of John 
Fairmeadow, Pattie Batch bent in a glow 
of motherly adoration over the morsel in 
the basket— 

“By ginger!” thinks she, “I’d jutht 
like t’ thee the Prethident o’ the United 
Thtateth athk me t? marry him.” 

The baby, of course, chuckled his ap- 
probation, whereupon Pattie Batch fero- 
ciously declared: 

“Td thquelch him!” 

What of the untoward—and in what 
overwhelming measure—might instantly 
have happened to the poor gentleman, 
in the event of a declaration so pre- 
sumptuous, Heaven knows! An indica- 
tion of the sorrowful catastrophe, how- 
ever, in which a similar temerity would 
surely have involved the bold gentlemen 
of Thirty Drinks and Elegant Corners, 
was conveyed in Pattie Batch’s mounting 
flush, in the flash of her scornful gray 
eyes, in her attitude of indignation, in 
her rosy little fists, and, most of all, per- 
haps, in the saucy but infinitely bewitch- 
ing tilt of her dimpled chin. She would 
not at that moment have indulged the 
choicest flower of those parts—not with 
a perfectly satisfactory baby already in 
her possession. 


infant in every 
content with all the 


respect 


was gifts 
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Pattie Batch, having declared her loyal- 
ty to the baby, kissed his round cheek so 
softly that it might very well have been 
the caress of a dewdrop; and then she 
lifted him from the basket and let him 
lie on her breast, just 
actly fitted. 

And 

“Huh!” snorted, “I reckon I’m 
not athkin’ no odds o’ nobody.” 

Kings and emperors included! 


where he ex- 


she 


Subsequently, however, motherly little 
Patience Batch, forever on the lookout 
for menacing circumstances, had all of 
a sudden discovered a lack in the baby’s 
life. The need, indeed, was a swift and 
poignant revelation, and bitter, too, to the 
mother-taste; and, like the untoward, it 
remained thereafter in Pattie Batch’s 
memory fixed in its seene. Pattie Batch 
recalls to this day that the sun was warm- 
ly shining, that a little breeze flowed over 
the pines and splashed into Gray Billy 
3atch’s lazy clearing, where it rippled 
the fragrant grasses, and that the twitter 
and amorous eall of spring were in the 
sott wind. It was Sunday: an interval 
of rest from the wash-wash-washing for 
the Bottle River camps in behalf of the 
baby’s education. Pattie Batch had pol- 
ished the baby—she had soaked, swabbed, 
scrubbed, and scraped the baby until 
the delicious morsel shone to a point of 
radiancy that might fairly have blind- 
ed the unaccustomed beholder; and the 
Blessed One, that patience with 
love which distinguished and endeared it, 
had done nothing but smile, in bored 
toleration of all this motherly foolishness, 
from the moment of first unbuttoning to 
the happy time of buttoning up again. 

Pattie Batch had the baby, now, in 
a sunlit patch of wild flowers at the edge 
of the woods, past which presently came 
the lumber-jacks from the Bottle River 
camps, drifting from the dim forest trail 
to the clearing of Thirty Drinks for Sun- 
day diversion. She heard laughter going 
by. It was no clean, boyish glee: it was 
a blasphemous outburst—by which, how- 
ever, bred at Thirty Drinks, Pattie Batch 
would not have been greatly disturbed, 
had not the baby, catching ear of it, too, 
crowed in response. 

It was the answering call—Pattie Batch 
fancied in a flash—of man to man. 
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“ What 
manded. 

The baby chuckled. 

“Thtop it!” said 
verely. 

3y now the laughter of the men | 
gone down the trail; but the baby w 
still chuckling, with a little ear cock 
for the vanishing hilarity. 

“ What you laughin’ at?” Pattie whi 
pered. 

The baby stared in 
ment. 

“Thtop it!” Pattie commanded, scov 
ing in a rage of fear. She caught th 
baby’s dimpled hand—a rough grasp 
“Don’t laugh like that!” she pleaded. 

The baby laughed again. 

“Thtop it!” sereamed Pattie Batch. 

Of course the baby was infinitely as 
tonished, and puckered his lips, in pr 
test that, whatever it was, he couldn’t hel; 
it; and he would next instant have sur 
prised the woods—his mouth was openin; 
wide—had_got the motherly little thing 
snatched him to herself. 

“Never mind!” she crooned, contritely ; 
“oh, never mind—never mind!” 

Now, her heart in a flutter, Patti 
Batch tried to interpret its agitation in 
definite terms; and presently she under- 
stood that the baby was a departing guest. 
It was the inevitable revelation. For 
a moment she stood at bay against th¢ 
law of growth and change, amazed, pale, 
her rosy fists clenched, her sweet red 


you laughin’ at?’ she 


Pattie Batch, 


amused bewilde: 


lips tight shut, her gray eyes pools of 


resentful fire. Love is no trifling, nor 
any free delight; it costs to love, and 
there is no easing of the obligation; but 
there abides in love the seed of its own 
salvation. Pattie Batch cried a trifle. It 
would malign her motherly heart to pro- 
test that she did nothing of the sort. But 
at least she had the decency to turn her 
face away from the baby—who had 
nothing to do, of course, with the law of 
growth and was innocent of blame—and 
to manage a wry and glistening smile 
when she turned about again. She picked 
the baby up then from his bed and throne 
of flowers, and hugged him tight, and 
kissed him until he squirmed; whereupon 
she set him away, and stood off regard- 
ing him in awe and wilful accusation— 
and at once began to ery again, her heart 
vielding against her will. 
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John Fairmeadow had been a Bowery 
runkard in time: a gentleman— 
nd a young one—fallen to those depths. 


his 


Perhaps that accounted for his presence 
t Thirty Drinks; at any rate, it account- 

for his humility in the presence of 
ttle Pattie Batch, whom he had fallen 
to the way of loving. This 
rtunate, of course; for one cannot have 
een a Bowery outcast and fairly lift the 
eyes of love to the like of little Pattie 
Batch. But the Rev. John Fairmeadow 
as no longer a Bowery outcast. He was 
bubbling young 
fellow with a mighty zeal in behalf of 
clean world; and he was, in the days 
stressful with a 
room of lusty faith upon the acecumula- 
ons at Thirty Drinks and all the shanty 
wns of his big, green parish. It 


was un- 


w a strapping, rosy, 


this time, engaged 


prom- 
ed to be, he sometimes fancied, a per- 
ianent employment; but every morning, 
ith a soul refreshed, he took off his coat, 
led up his seized his broom, 
nd turned to more, with a smile 
nd a hearty will, his zeal not in the 
east discouraged by the magnitude of 
is task. He was a fine figure of a man, 
dy and soul: he was known to Thirty 
Drinks as a 


sleeves, 


once 


man—a jolly, pugnacious, 
ensitive, prayerful fellow, with a pure 
irpose in the world and a fixed deter- 
achieve it. He had twin- 
kling gray eyes, broad shoulders, a solid 
aw, a straight back, and a tender voice. 
It was not, however, with these charms, 
with those which have been omitted 
from this catalogue, that he impressed 
1 better way upon his remote and rebel- 
ious parishioners; it was rather with a 
masterful intention, amazing devotion, 
a pair of dependable fists, good fellowship, 
and generosity unfailing and just. A 
orthy fellow, indeed, from his soft ut- 
terance in prayer to his roar of laughter 
n the glow of the bunk-house fires! 
Turning now from the Bottle River 
trail—he was bound out to the camps for 
Sunday preaching—he came upon Pattie 
Batch in tears at the edge of the woods. 
“Why, why, why!” he exclaimed, aghast; 
‘what’s all this, child?” 
“ Nothin’,” said Pattie 
‘Nothing!” John 
tested. 
“Well,” Pattie Batch drawled. with a 
snuffie, “I’m jutke eryin’ a li’! bit.” 


mination to 


3atch. 


Fairmeadow pro- 
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‘I should think you 


Fairmeadow. 


said John 
“ There’s a tear on the tip 
But why?” 

Pattie Batch 


were,” 


of your nose. 

‘ Nothin’,” 
differently. 

“ Nonsense !” 
clared. 

‘Nothin’ much,” said 

John 
Pattie 
Batch looked shyly away without 
well why—and 


replied, in- 


John Fairmeadow de 
Batch. 
lifted 
Pattie 
very 
demanded an 


Pattie 
inquiringly 
Batch’s hand—whereupon 


Fairmeadow 


knowing 
explanation. 

“Tt’th the 
mitted 


ey posterous r’ 


baby,” Pattie Batch ad- 
said John Fairmead- 
ow, in disgust; “ the baby isn’t old enough 
to hurt anybody’s feelings.” 

“ The Pattie Batch 
“hath got t’ grow up.” 

“Glad of it!” cried John Fairmeadow. 
“Tm delighted!” 

‘Ithn’t goin’ t’ be no baby no more!” 

“oe not!” John Fair- 
meadow. “ Have you nothing better to 
do than ery over that?” 

Pattie Batch said: 

‘ Nope.” 

For the life of him, John Fairmeadow 
could discover no eause of grief in this 
fine prospect of growth. “ Good heavens!” 
said he, “why shouldn’t the baby grow 
up? Hasn’t he the right to grow up if 
he wants to?” 

Pattie Batch sat up with a jerk and 
stared at John Fairmeadow. “ What 
say?” she gasped. 

“ Hasn’t he the right to grow up?” 

Pattie Batch pondered this. 
she sighed and wiped her gray 
“Thith here baby dothn’t belong t’ me 
at all,” she said, slowly, with the resigna- 
tion inevitable in mothers when 
the revelation is complete; “ he—belongth 
—to—himthelf !’’ 

A good thing to have over and done 
with! 


baby,” sighed, 


course said 


Presently 


eyes, 


Zoe rd 


Pattie Batch, resolute young heart! was 
not much given 
having faced the 
now, too, that 2 soul is its own possession 

she dried tears completely 
turned with rising courage to refashion 
her motherly strategy in the light of this 
new vision. There would be growth and 
The baby would 


and 
inevitable—persuaded 


to weeping; once 


her and 


change and going away. 
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grow up: the baby would presently dis- 
appear in the boy, and the boy, like a 
flying shadow, would vanish in the man. 
Very well; what then? Pattie Batch 
must instantly devise a plan to accom- 
plish good growth in the baby and the 
boy. It began to rain, by and by; the 
breeze, the pines, 
brought at nightfall a cold drizzle; and 


lazy flowing over 
Pattie Batch, the baby stowed away in 
rosy sleep, drew up to the fire to think, 
in her father’s Then and there, 
for the baby, she scattered her future to 
the winds of chance, emptied her heart 
of its abiding desires and overturned her 
little world. She sat for a long time, 
heart and mind washed clean of selfish- 
ness, dreaming heavily, in the glow, con- 
cerning the making of Men. How should 
Man? What was demanded? 
What cleverness—what labor—what sacri- 
fice? And the night had not far sped 
before little Pattie Jatch came 
her momentous conclusion. 
Only a man, she determined, could make 
a Man. 

John Fairmeadow tapped at the door, 
and, heartily bidden, entered for a mo- 
ment from the rainy wind. “ Well, 
well!” said he; “it’s high time all little 
mothers were in bed. my 
woman! I just dropped in to 
pack you off.” 

“ Thith here little mother,” said Pettie 
Batch, with a saucy toss, “ ith bithy.” 

“ Busy!” cried John Fairmeadow. 

“Yep,” Pattie Batch declared; 
she’th pretty near through.” 

John Fairmeadow demanded to know, 
of eourse, what the little mother had 
been bothering her pretty head about. 

“ Nothin’,” said Pattie Batch. 

“None o’ that!” :John Fairmeadow 
protested. 

“ Anyhow,” said Pattie Batch, “ noth- 
in’ much.” 

“Out with it, young woman!” 

“T th’pothe,” Pattie Batch 
“that I got t’ get married.” 

“ Nonsense!” John 
ulated. 

“ By ginger!” Pattie Batch burst out, 
with a slap of her knee, “I got t’ get 
thith here baby a father.” 

“A what?” 

“ A father for thith here baby.” 

John Fairmeadow jumped. “ Patience 


way. 


one make a 


wise 
gravely to 


Come, come, 


og ] 
Loot 


“but 


drawled, 


Fairmeadow ejac- 
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Batch,” said he, promptly, “how w: 
I do?” 
“ Thertainly not!” said Pattie Bate] 
“ Why not?’ John Fairmeadow war 
to know. 

“ Becauthe,” drawled Pattie Batch 
“Vd be an excellent parent,” J 
Fairmeadow declared. “I'd be an exc 

lent parent for any baby. Why, I’d 
‘John Fairmeadow!”’ Pattie exclaim: 
“What’s the matter with me?” Fa 

meadow demanded. “ Why 
do ?”’ 
“The idea!” cried 
gray eyes popping. 
John Fairmeadow was forthwith shoo 

into the night and rainy wind to e 

his ardor. And John Fairmeadow laug 
ed all the way to Thirty Drinks. Son 

times it was a roar of laughter, with h 

head thrown back; sometimes it was 
quiet chuckle; sometimes it was laught: 

without much mirth in it at all. B 

at any rate he was vastly amused wit 
the situation; and he continued his doubt 
ful laughter to the door of Pale Peter’ 
saloon at Thirty Drinks. As for Patti: 


wouldn’t 


Pattie Batch, lh 


Batch, the conscientious little thing sa‘ 


brooding for a long, long time; and sh 
determined, at last—and fin’ly—that how 
ever much the baby might need a father. 
John Fairmeadow would never do! Never! 
He would not do at all! Admirable as hi 
was in general—good and kind as he wa 
—he was not desirable as a parent. 

Pattie Batch could not explain, pos 
sibly, precisely how she had come t 
this conclusion; but that she did com: 
to it—and that thereupon she resolutely 
crossed John Fairmeadow off the list of 
prospective fathers—is a matter never 
disputed. She must address herself, sh 
tancied, to the task of discovering some- 
body else; and having discovered a per- 
son of promise, she determined she would 
not let the grass grow under her feet. 
It would perhaps be a difficult task—it 
would surely be a delicate one—to dis- 
close her mind to the victim; but this 
must be done, and done with good cheer, 
for the baby’s sake. Singularly enough, 
when Pattie Batch had put the baby to 
bed for the night, and when, too, she had 
put herself to bed, she began to cry. 

After all, she was an untutored thing; 
and, for the matter of that, big John 
Fairmeadow wasn’t much better. 
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and busy days 
Fairmeadow’s 


busy days- 
indeed- - John 


In these 
they were, 
thoughts ran with strange perversity, and 
with aggravatingly increasing frequency, 

little Pattie Batch and to her extraordi- 
ary quest for a suitable father for the 
baby. Pattie Batch must be looked after, 
Pattie Batch must the 
ost perspicacious guardianship in the 


f eourse: have 
world in this respect, she must have the 
most profoundly wise advice; and the 
interests of the baby, to be sure, must 
properly be regarded. John Fairmeadow 
might have picked a father for the baby 
from the boys of Bottle River, he fancied, 
with whom the baby would have 
juite content, captious as the baby now 
seemed to have become in respect to the 
company he kept. There were some fine 
Bottle River. There were 
fellows from the East—big, hearty 
fellows, merry, efficient, and self- 
respecting—any one of whom might have 
sufficed to guarantee a reasonably secure 
future for the baby; and the baby, whose 
predilection for lumber-jacks was well 
known, would have been no doubt emi- 
satisfied. But a relationship of 
this sort implied a relationship of quit 
another sort; and it was with the rela- 
tionship of the second description that 
John Fairmeadow was chiefly concerned. 
When it came to choosing a Mr. Patti« 
Batch from the boys of Bottle River— 
when it came to choosing a Mr. Pattie 
Bateh from the boys of the Cant-hook 
and the Yellow Tail—when it came to 
choosing a Mr. Pattie Batch from the 
boys of Thirty Drinks and Elegant Cor- 
—the good minister was altogether at 
There was only one young fellow, 
indeed, of them all, from Thirty Drinks 
to Lost Chance, whom John Fairmeadow 
could with any degree of equanimity 
consider; and when it came bluntly 
to the consideration of that individual, 
John Fairmeadow could only sigh and 
turn from these romantic musings to 
the grave problems of his ministry at 
Thirty Drinks. 

“Thou fool!” he was used to saying. 

It may be that, having looked back 
upon the career of this particular candi- 
date, he lay awake under his blanket in 
the Bottle River stables; it may be that 


been 


fellows on 
young 


young 


ne ntly 


ners 


a loss. 


he suffered such pangs as remorse may 


excite to trouble a man; but when he 
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chanced to encounter little Pattie Batch 
trails there 
melancholy upon him. 

“ Hello, Pattie Batch!” 
a broad, rosy grin. 

“ Hello, there, John Fairmeadow !” 

“ Found that father yet ?”’ 

7 Nope Sag 

“ Looked ’em all over?” 

aa Nope.” 

* Got 
ticular ?” 

‘ Nope.” 

“ Near the end of the list ?” 

“ N ype Nie 

“ Anyhow,” Fairmeadow, 
grined, “if you’re not perfectly suited 
when you do get to the end of the list, 
be sure to begin all over again; and don’t 
you forget, young woman, that I’m at 
the head of that list, and the very first 
young man to come up for reconsidera- 
You’re going to give me another 
chance, aren’t you?” 

‘ Nope.” 

“ What!” 

“ Nope.” 

“ Crossed me off ?”’ 

“Nope. Yep—I mean.” 

“ Well, well!” cried John Fairmeadow. 
“That’s flat enough, I’m And 
now, young woman,” says he, in a fine 
indignation and despair, 
‘will you be good enough to tell me what 
a love-lorn young man like me is to do?” 

Pattie Batch found this banter deli- 
and the more John Fairmeadow 
indulged in it, the more chuckled 
and the more bewitchingly she grinned. 


on the was no shadow of 


says he, with 


your eye on anybody in par- 


says cha- 


tion. 


sure! 


pretence of 


C1o0us ; 


she 


There was a large earnestness beneath 
this jesting guise. John Fairmeadow was 
persuaded, in his big, tender heart, that 
the suitable young fellow he had in mind 
would not only devote himself to the wel- 
fare of Pattie Batch’s remarkable baby, 
but would with great love, perfect and 
abounding, chastened in adversity, cher- 
ish little Pattie Batch herself, would 
Pattie Batch but allow it; but there was 
at all present with him in his 
melancholy brooding this prohibition: 
that the young fellow had himself in 
other days created the problem of his 
Fanciful? Perhaps. 
John Fairmeadow’s young man had been, 
except in one respect, not altogether un- 


times 


own unworthiness. 
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worthy in his ways; and it may be that 
in the uplifting labor of these days he 
had won back from the past all the rights 
of honor. As for Pattie Batch, in these 
jesting times, the conscientious little 
thing was troubled indeed; and 
many a night—many a night when the 
rain was on the roof and the black wind 
came howling from the forest—she cried 
herself to sleep. 


sorely 


She could discover no 
father for the baby. There was not a 
suitable father to be had in Thirty 
Drinks; nor was there a promising candi- 
date at Elegant Corners, nor in all that 
wide section, even to the sig” River and 
the northernmost of the Logosh 
Reservation. That is to say, there was 
only one; but that one was out of the 
question, quite out of the question, and 
must be from mind at 
and forever, however much weeping 
might be required to accomplish the 
result. Pattie Batch had changed her 
mind. She had fallen into the way of 
thinking that as a father for the baby 
the young man in question was perfect 
in every respect ; but the foster-fatherhood 
of the baby, as Patty Batch very well 


limits 


dismissed once 


knew, implied a relationship which must 
not—must not—MustT not be permitted to 


man’s life with a 
ill-born, ill-bred, dull, 
poverty-stricken, perfectly ugly bit of 
baggage like Pattie Batch, who never 
had been any good, never could be any 
good, and never would be any good, even 
to the baby, bless his little heart! 

“No, thir!” says Pattie Batch, to the 
baby, who cared not a snap. 
it wouldn’t do!” 

With this the baby indifferently agreed. 

“It wouldn’t do at all!” poor little 
Pattie Batch repeated, 
that, at all hazard to 
all hazard even 
rious 


the young 
worthless, 


encumber 
silly, 


“ By ginger, 


resolved 
and at 
the glo- 
pr tected 


quite 
herself, 
to the baby, 
man 
against himself. 

“No, thir, by ginger!” declared this 
heroic little person, between sobs. 

At this crisis Jimmie the Gentleman, 
a bartender at Pale Peter’s Red Elephant, 
came a-courting. What was in his mind 
Heaven knows. I should not like to enter 
and discover. At any rate, he was of a 
dashing way—a curly-headed, blue-eyed, 
bejewelled young sprig of the near East, 
devoted to fashion (as it was to be found 


young must be 
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at Big Rapids), and possessing a twin! 
a laugh, a saucy charm, a bold arm, a: 
the conscience of a lively pirate. Ji: 
the Gentleman came up the tr 
from Thirty Drinks of a soft June nig 
It was not his first appearance at Patt 
Batch’s cabin at the edge of the wo 
There had others—in John F;: 
meadow’s absence from Thirty Dri: 
of course. And there had previously be 
certain flirtatious passages in the stre 
of town, of which Pattie Batch, ingenu 
little one! being then on the lookout 
a father for the baby, was in duty bou 
to take notice; since, as she was qu 
well aware, affairs of the heart ce 
monly began in that way, proceedi: 
from these small beginnings to the gr 
event desired. It had for some time be 
evident that Jimmie the Gentleman 
in love. There was no question ab 
it at all. The Gentleman’s ardent b! 
eyes, his deferential politeness, his s 
voice, his swift and tender little touch 
in the dusk, his significant phrases 
parting, could mean but one thing; an 
that thing, Pattie Batch was quite sur 
signified, in the issue of it, the emplo 
ment of a parson. Pattie Batch had con 
imminently face to face, it seemed, wit 
a declaration and a proposal; and she ha 
already determined, being a precise a 
orderly little person, her attitude in r 
spect to the impending situation. 

June dusk fell. 

“Gimme a kiss!” Jimmie whispered. 

Pattie deliberated. 

“ Aw, on!” Jimmie 
“Gimme a kiss, won’t you?” 

It was a tender night; it was soft and 
still and sweet-smelling at the edge of 
the great woods; and far above the litt! 
clearing the little stars shone clear, mak 
ing the best of their opportunity to flash 
their serene messages to the world of 
hearts before the opulent moon should 
rise to dim their teaching. 

“Just one!” Jimmie 
besought. 

They were now on the trail to town. 

“ Well,” Pattie Batch drawled, in doubt, 
* _—I—heen—” 

Jimmie slipped 


mie 


been 


come pleade: 


the Gentlema: 


an arm around her. 

“ [—_I—I—heen thinkin’,” Pattie 
gan, shyly, sure now that the great 
moment had indeed arrived, “a _ little 
bit about .. .” 


be- 
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“Come on!” 
Pattie 
“about get- 


little bit,” 
vent on, quite steadily now, 
in’ married.” 


‘I been thinkin’ a 


Jimmie stepped away. “ Have 
sa d he, blankly. 
“Maybe,” Patti 


r had kith me.” 


you ?” 
continued, “vou bet- 


[he Gentleman came closer. 
“T’ll try it,” said little Pattie, 
vy, “an’ thee how I like it.” 


kissed 


resolute- 


Jimmie her, in his accus- 
med way. 
“T don’t 
erself, in a passion of humiliation and 

terror. “I don’t like it! Oh, I don’t 

ike it!” 
“What's the 
demanded. 

“T d-d-don’t know,” 

“Want another?” 

“ N-no!” 

“ Might as well have another.” 

‘TI—I—I’m awful th-th-thorry, Jim- 

Pattie wept; “ but I—I—I d-d-don’t 

y ya ll d-d-d« aad 

The Gentleman laughed a little. 

‘You 


asked, in a flush of compassion. 


like it!” Pattie cried, freeing 


matter with vou?’ Jim- 
mie 


Pattie sobh« d. 


mit Se 
thinl 
will you?’ Pattie 


won’t mind, 


“Don’t you worry about me,” said the 
Gentleman. 

Little Pattie 
nestly. 


whispered softly—ear- 

“Tm tho glad you don’t mind!” 

The moon had 
Gentleman looked 
Batch’s glistening 
gray What in his mind God 
knows! What he said—and this in a 
whisper not meant for the ears of Pattie 
Batch—was: 

“No; you 
vouldn’t do!” 

“Good night, Jimmie!” 

“ Good-bv.” 

Jimmie the Gentleman paused in the 
shadows of the trail beyond Gray Billy 
Batch’s He was still in a daze; 
but presently he laughed and went his 
way toward the lights of Thirty Drinks, 
whistling cheerfully along. Pattie Batch 
went into the cabin in shame such as she 
had never known before—hot, red shame, 
flaring in her heart and flushing her face. 


Jimmie the 
into Pattie 
compassionate 


risen. 
deep 
and 


eyes. was 


don’t want me. J—I— 


clearing. 


Next day was the baby’s birthday. 
body knew the baby’s birthday, of course; 


No- 
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but the next day was the baby’s birthday, 
nevertheless. That is to say, it was Pop’s 
birthday—the birthday of Gray Billy 
Batch, lost in Rattle Water, and dec« ntly 
stowed away in the green field near by 
town three years ago by young John Fair 
The baby must have a birth 
day, to be Why not Pop’s birth 
day? The memory of Gray. Billy Batch 
would in this be honored; and the baby 
would be decently outfitted with an an- 
niversary 


mit adow. 


sure, 


other 
the world surely possessed. 


such as eve ry baby in 
John Fair- 


Nobody els 


There was nobody else, in 


meadow was coming to tea. 
was coming. 
good enough 


fact, quite not quite good 


enough—to participate in the celebration 
And John 
the shad 
ows of the great pines at the edge of the 
clearing had crept near and the flushed 
sun was dropping into a glowing bed of 
cloud. 
spirits 
his banter. 
heart! 


of a festival so distinguished. 


Fairmeadow came, just when 


John Fairmeadow was in 
He was quite irresistible with 
Pattie Batch, troubled litth 
and strangely detached from all 


this bubbling happiness, almost said yes, 


rare 


in sheer absent-mindedness, when he de- 
manded to know whether or not she had 
made up her mind at last to take him for 
better and for worse. John Fairmeadow 
laughed; John Fairmeadow joked in his 
gigantic John Fairmeadow tossed 
and tickled the baby until that know- 
ing prodigy (being now on the edge of 
almost him to be- 
have himself; and John Fairmeadow 
and drank everything in sight when tea 
was spread on a little table outside in 
the sunset light. 

When the stars were out and the baby 
had away, when the mild 
breeze had failed and the mystery of its 
lay again upon the and 
clearing, when the great moon had risen 
round and bright above the pines, Patti 
Batch walked with John Fairmeadow to 
the trail to town; and there, at this 
old parting-place, she stood downcast 
and disquieted. 


wav; 


7 
speech ) commanded 


ate 


been stowed 


silence woods 


“ 


I have been wicked,” she whispered. 
“ Wicked!” Fairmeadow ejaculated, in 
quick alarm. 
“T have been very wicked.” 
There was silence. 
“T got t’ tell you!” 


‘ 


said Pattie Batch. 
‘Tell me,” said Fairmeadow, his alarm 
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now grown beyond him, “just what a 
friend may know.” 

Pattie looked away. 

“ Tell nothing,” 
warned. 

Tl att.” 


Fairmeadow 


me Fairmeadow 


waited. 

“ Jimmie the Gentleman—he— 

“ Well?” Eairmeadow demanded, harsh- 
ly. 

“ You thee, thir,’ Pattie gasped, “ Jim- 
-he—kithed me.” 
Fairmeadow started; but presently he 


” 


mie the Gentleman 


possessed himself again, and continued 
silent, unable, for pain and rage, to utter 
a word. 

* Tle—he—kithed me.” 

“ That,” said Fairmeadow, quietly, “ is 
a matter easily remedied. Jimmie the 
Gentleman,” he added, distinctly, “ will 
not you again against your will. 
I will see to it that Jimmie the Gentle- 
man—does not offend again.” 

‘T athked him to.” 

“ You—asked—him to do—that ?” 

* Yeth, thir.” 

Fairmeadow sighed. 

“T—I athked him,” Pattie went on, 
“ becauthe I—I been lookin’ for a father 
for the baby, an’ I—I thought I’d have 
thee— 


salute 


him d-do it,” she stammered, “ t’ 
t’ thee—how I 1-liked it.” 

“Was it very nice?” 

‘No, thir.” 4 

“Was it nice at all?” 

“ No, thir.” 

“ Would you like him—” 

“No, thir,” very promptly. 

There was another silence. Pattie had 
no courage to lift her eyes from the moss. 
Fairmeadow stood in amazed contempla- 
tion of the downeast little figure. The 
stars looked down—winking their perfect 
understanding of the situation. The big 
moon peeped over the trees as though 
bound not to miss a moment of the com- 
edy. And presently Fairmeadow laughed. 
It was no dubious chuckle. It was a roar 
of laughter, hearty and prolonged. 
the winked as fast as they 
well could; and the man in the 
grinned his broadest in sympathy. In- 
deed, the face of the whole sky wag 
wrinkled and twitching with amusement, 
and kept grinning and winking away 
until John Fairmeadow, for the moment 
a daring fellow, took Pattie Batch’s 


And 
stars very 


moon 
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with his forefinger, and found her g; 
eyes with his own, and looked deep do 
therein, but not in the way of Jimmie t! 
Gentleman. Whereupon of sheer inter: 
the little stars stopped winking, and t! 
big round moon, intensely agitated, peer 
with shameless curiosity into the clea 
ing, and the whole world of sky and fo) 
est bent near, determined to hear, in t! 
silence of the June night, every word th: 
young John Fairmeadow should say 
the little culprit whom he held ever 
gently by the hand. 

“Pattie Batch,” said John Fai 
meadow, severely, “don’t you dare to 
it again!” 


hand in his, and tipped up her little { 


Pattie flashed him a shy smile. 

“Young woman,” Fairmeadow co: 
tinued, more severely still, “if ever y 
fee] that a similar operation, perform: 
with perfect propriety, would conduce 
your peace in the world, just glance ov 
your list of eligibles and consider tl 
name of the first applicant thereon set 
down, and then instantly come—” 

Pattie Batch fled chuckling up th 
path. 


With Jimmie the Gentleman, at Thirty 
Drinks that night, John Fairmeado 
procured the favor of a word or two 
The words were not many; and they’ wer 
quiet-spoken—and they were uttered it 
private. Moreover, they impressed Jim- 
mie the Gentleman. They were so im 
pressive, indeed, that Jimmie the Gentk 
man might have repeated them, every on 
of them, word for word, had he been re- 
quired to do so. The conclusion, which 
is quite sufficient to repeat, was this: 

“ Jimmie, my boy, you have had a nar 
row, @ very narrow, escape.” 

To which Jimmie the Gentleman, hav 
ing not yet quite recovered his color, 
stuttered in reply: 

“T guess that’s right, Mr. Fairmeadow.” 

“Tt is!” said John Fairmeadow. 

And Jimmie remembered. 


It was spring again at Thirty Drinks. 


The snow was gone; the trails were dry 
and greening. Balmy winds came over 
the illimitable forest from the west. 
All the busy little persons of the woods 
began to chirp and twitter in vast ex- 
citement. There was the flutter of 
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ings in the underbrush; and there was 

noisy chatter in the branches of the 

g pines, changing to crooning, sweeter 
alls at dusk. Once more, of a Sunday 
ifternoon, Pattie Batch—gray-eyed, dim- 
pled little Pattie Batch—had the baby at 
the companionable patch of wild flowers 

n the edge of the woods. A toddler now, 
that adorable Little One! And quite 
ible, too, if you will believe it, to utter 
vith perfect distinctness the sweetest 

rd in all the world. An accomplish- 

rent, indeed, hard to be matched in 
abies of that tender age. It was a gentle 
lay: a blue sky, with ships of white cloud 
sailing past, high above the forest, bound 
Heaven knew where! but to some joyous 
event, and hurrying thereto. A _ soft, 
redolent breeze flowed into the clearing, 
vhere it paused to play with the flowers 
and sweet grasses; and then off it whisked, 
in shadow and sunshine, to that self- 
same joyous, distant place to which the 
great white clouds were going. It was a 
day for dreaming: the sunshine of it, 
the tender wind, the new, sweet green, 
he amorous twitter. And little Pattie 
Batch was dreaming; she plucked flowers 
for the baby. She gave him a garland, 
he crowned him, she put a sceptre in 

is dimpled hand; and she was dream- 
ng all the while. Sadly? Not at all! 
[he mist in her gray eyes—which pres- 
ently gathered and fell in two little teara 

had no part with melancholy. Not 
a bit of it! Pattie Batch was very, very 
happy. She would have admitted it had 

yu asked her. 

John Fairmeadow struck in from the 
Bottle River trail and came smiling 
broadly to the patch of wild flowers on 
the r dge of the woods. 

“Hello, there, Pattie Batch!” he 
shouted. 

“Lo, Jack!” 

“ Where’s my tea?” John Fairmeadow 
lemanded, scowling tremendously. 

Pattie Batch pursed her lips. 

“Eh?” 

“Tt ithn’t ready.” 

“ Not ready!” John Fairmeadow com- 
plained, with a great air of indignation. 
“ Well, well! I like your independence!” 

“When it ith time for your tea, John 
Fairmeadow,” said little Pattie Batch, 
in firm reproof, “ you will get your tea— 
and not a minute before.” 

Vor. CXXII.—No. 732.—1197 


“Wh-wh-what!” John Fairmeadow 
stammered. 

Pattie Batch smiled. It was delicious 
indeed to treat big John Fairmeadow in 
this masterful way. The chagrin and 
astonishment which he was quick to feign 
were really quite irresistible. Pattie 
Batch smiled: she couldn’t help it; and 
then she giggled, and then she chuckled, 
and then she broke into a ripple of laugh- 
ter. John Fairmeadow laughed too, a 
great roar of laughter. And the baby, 
of course, displaying an amazing percep- 
tion of the joke, chuckled like a cherub: 
than which, as everybody knows, there is 
no sweeter chuckle in the heavens above 
or on the earth beneath. What with John 
Fairmeadow’s resonant, deep bass roar, 
and the baby’s heavenly cachinnation, 
and Pattie Batch’s rippling, tintinnab- 
ulous cadenza, you may be sure that a 
fine chord of glee was struck on that mel- 
low Sunday afternoon in Gray Billy 
Batch’s clearing on the Bottle River trail 
beyond Thirty Drinks. 

Presently the afternoon was spent; the 
shadows were grown long in the clearing, 
the twitter in the woods had begun to 
fail, the west was flushing. 

‘ Pattie!” said John Fairmeadow. 

Pattie Batch started; the ardent qual- 
ity of John Fairmeadow’s voice was 
such that 


Patience!” Fairmeadow repeated. 

One glance was sufficient for Pattie 
Batch: one glance into John Fair- 
meadow’s eyes was enough to startle the 
little thing quite out of her wits. 

“Tt’th time for tea,” said she, hastily, 
her lisp overcoming her. 

‘Not yet.” 

‘Yeth, yeth!” 

‘Not yet,” Fairmeadow repeated; “ not 
until I—” 

‘Yeth, yeth!” Pattie gasped. 

Big John Fairmeadow had a sense of 
helplessness to which he was not at all 
used; and still continuing in this strange 
paralysis, he watched and listened, with- 
out lifting a finger to help himself, while 
Pattie Batch snatched the baby from his 
bed of flowers, protesting all the time 
that it was time for tea, that it was long 
past time for tea; indeed, that there 
wouldn’t be any tea at all if she didn’t 
look out—watched and listened, con- 
founded, while Pattie Batch fluttered off 


EO RI ee a 


en ae ed 
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to the cabin, calling back that she would 
John Fairmeadow 
and that 


ute before. 


eall when tea was 


ready, he mustn’t come a min- 


Here’s a pretty pass for a tak 
to which should have 


. ' 
ing : 


to come 
been a happy end- 
John Fairmeadow brooding in the 

light at th 


I airme adow 


edge of the woods: 
and self- 
thing!” thinks 
he; “she’s frightened—a mere hint of 
the thing has frightened her!” John 
Fairmeadow, the patch of wild 
called himself 
Had he not frightened 
the little soul that he 

Why shouldn’t he call 
himself And right 
had John Fairmeadow, sometime Bowery 
outcast, to lift his 
sweet - blooming flower of 
Regeneration was all very 
but 
not 


failing 
John 


ising. “ Poor 


downcast 
little 


pacing 
flowers, in grave trouble, 
hard 


and 


names. 
distressed 
much ? 


loved SO 


hard names? what 


drunkard and 
to this 
woods ¢ 


eyes 
the 
well 
in its way; and new 
could 
away so that no stain remained upon his 
honor. John Fairmeadow had asked his 
God all about it, 


of that sort, 


regeneration 


service wash a man’s past 


of course, being a man 
and his God had seemed to 
pprove; but Fairmeadow was convinced, 
0 Pattie Batch had fled, that he 
iad mistaken the quiet voice in his own 
eart, and Fairmeadow was ashamed of 
iimself. He would more; he 
Pattie Batch to forget that 
he had said anything at all; and in this 
resolve he waited, downeast, brooding, and 
] 


that 


I 
| 
I 
I 


say no 


would teach 


ashamed, for Pattie’s call from the cabin. 
And as for little Pattie, in the meantime, 
much ado to get 
mist in her gray 
her hands would never 
do the thing she told them to, and she 
could find nothing ‘at all in its place, 
and the uld fall on the toast, 
and everything, positively everything, was 
her heart no 


having 
at all; the 
blinded he r, and 


she was tea 


fi Yr eyes 


tears just wo 


at sixes and sevens in less 
than in her kitchen. 

Pattie Batch, had long 
ago observed the crisis approaching, had 
and determined not to 


—not 


you see, who 
resolved 
John 
baby never had a father 
“No. by 
won't.” 
Nothing but the dusk and starlight of 


spoil 


Fairme adow’s life even if the 


thinks she. “I 


ginger!” 
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spring could solve such a tangle as tl 
A deuce of a job, too, of course! 

Dusk and starlight together 
dusk and starlight of spring at the ed 
of the woods. 


came 


This was long after t 
John 


fashion 


long after 
merriest in the world, had ; 
taken of toast and tears. Long after t 
baby bad heen put to bed, too: at a tir 


Fairmeadow, in tl} 


indeed, when the mystical powers of d 
and starlight had waxed large and n 
chievous. John Fairmeadow and Patt 
Batch sat on Gray Billy Batch’s por 
together. The still, sweet dusk ha 
fallen. They looked out over the litt 
clearing to the black pines and to t! 
high starlit Presently John Fa 
meadow began to tell Pattie Batch 
those Bowery days, days terrible in me 
And at the end of the 
had dusk and starlight a: 
love worked upon them both, little Patt 
Batch was snuggled close to John Fai 
meadow—was held close, too, so that Jo! 
Fairmeadow had no difficulty whatsoev: 
in softly kissing her upturned, 
stained face. 

“T love you, dear,” said he. 

“Tm glad,” she whispered. 
tho glad!” 

They 


stars. 


sky. 


ory. wretcl« 


recital, so 


tear 


"Oe Fs 


to the 
Beyond—far beyond- 


tooked away pines and 
Fairmeado 

saw himself walking upright and at wor 
in a world of men, but not now going th: 
path alone; and it may be that Patt 

Batch, too, visioned, in the far sky, tl 
glory of her future. 

‘You and I, dear!” 

‘You and I, Jack!” 

“ Always, dear?” 

“ Yeth.” 

They sat in this way for a long, lon: 
time, both dreaming, both with ey 
lifted to the stars, each with a heart « 
joy; but ‘ittle Pattie Bate 
jumped up, as though bethinking hers 
of a forgotten duty. 

“ Jack,” she gasped, “I forgot to tell 
the baby!” 

Roused from 
wailed dolorously. 


said Fairmeadoy 


presently 


the bal 
It was a lusty com 


sound: sleep, 
plaint. 

“ Well?’ Fairmeadow 
Pattie got back. 

“ He’th glad, too,” 
Batch. 


asked, when 


replied little Patti: 





Millard Fillmore’s Forgotten 
Achievements 


BY WILLIAM 
IDWAY between Washington and 
Roosevelt stood our thirteenth 
President, Millard Fillmore. He 

as then fifty years old, in the full vigor 
f mind and body, one of the youngest 
f our Chief He resembled 
McKinley in his cast of mind, and Lin- 
In in his temporizing policy. A maker 
f precedents, he was yet the incarnation 

the Constitution. In the 

beved the voice of conscience, 


Executives. 


crisis he 
without 
regard to ease or fame. In courtliness 

manner he fell in no whit behind the 
early Presidents with their winning ur- 
banity and majestic simplicity. 

The turreted fastnesses of the medieval 
astle saw the evolution of the lady, but 
Fillmore showed and won 
graces in the forest. Behind him 
the ever-shaping personality of his wife, 
Abigail Powers. He has been wittily 
called a wife-made man. His life falls 
vithin three epochs—toil amid the trees 
and in the clearing; strenuous achieve- 
ment in Empire State and national poli- 
tics, culminating in the Presidency; and 
then twenty-one years of tranquillity as 

first citizen of Buffalo,” on which city, 
after a half-century of residence, Mil- 
lard Fillmore left his beneficent and in- 
effaceable stamp. 

Without the gift of prophetic insight, 
but intensely loyal to the nation’s funda- 
mental law, this passionate lover of the 
(Inion as it was never quailed at any 
menace from the North or the South. 
With the devotion of a Roman to 
oath and of a Puritan to his convictions, 
Fillmore was the last of the Whigs. He 
fell with the “institution” protected, 
approved of, and, as some thought, en- 
trenched forever in the Constitution. 
He signed the Fugitive Slave bill, hoping 
thereby to promote peace. Nearly forgotten 
as the survivor of a race of buried giants, 
his vast and signal services to the nation 


his grit his 


was 


his 


” 


ELLIOT 


GRIFFIS, L.H.D 


have lain in shadow. A study of his 


private papers, recovered in 1909, compels 


the recasting of opinion concerning him. 


A survey of his life and work in order 
to find his place in history places Millard 
Fillmore in the first rank of the Presi- 
dents in the second group, between Van 
Buren and Lincoln, and not in any lower 
line of ability and character. 

When, in 1799, Nathaniel Fillmore, of 
Bennington, Vermont, struck his axe into 
the maples of Cayuga County in central 
New York to build his 
bring to it his bride of sixteen, Phoebe 
Millard, of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, our 
flag had but sixteen stars in its blue field. 
The Empire State west of the Hudson 
was almost an unbroken forest 

Snow lay on the ground 
ing of January 7, 1800. 
to the 


away, 


eabin and 


log 


on the morn- 
The blazed path 
physician, 
wolf-haunted 
through which the father hastened in spe. 


miles 
fi rest, 


nearest seven 


was in a 


The future President, however, arriving 
before his parent’s return, was cradled 
in a maple-sugar sap trough, which had 
been for the approaching 
When searcely out of baby- 
hood the boy began a life of toil with 
axe and hoe. 


made ready 


spring erop. 


Bitter experiences with poor soil and 
defective land titles determined the fa- 
ther to choose for his second child and 
first son some other livelihood. Millard, 
after log-schoolhouse experience 
winter months, 
enlistment on frontier 
the war of 1812, but his surplus energy 


some 


during was dissuaded 


from service in 
was taxed in walking a hundred miles— 
to learn the business of carding and 
cloth - dressing. After much manual 
drudgery he returned home, mastered a 
dictionary, and taught school in order 
to teach himself. To visit relatives he 
travelled westward to New Amsterdam on 
Buffalo Creek, then rising from its ashes 
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after the war fires kindled by the British 
torch, the city of Buffalo. Re- 
turning home on foot, Judge Walter 
Wood, of Montville, the boy’s 


promise, invited him to study law. 


and now 
seeing 
Buy- 
ing off his employer’s claim upon him as 
studied 
fame by a 


apprentice, he Blackstone, 


local 


and 


won 
Fourth-of-July oration, 
first 
before a justice of the peace. 


gained his fee of three dollars 
in a case 
The unexpected sequel was a quarrel with 
the judge, who scolded him for his prema- 
ture advent his father 
having removed to East Aurora in Erie 
County, he went West. 

At twenty-one years of age he 


into the law: so, 


began 
practising pedagogics, legal science, and 
surveying, as necessity dictated and op- 
portunity offered. When the 
feathered for his mate, he was 
at Moravia, New York, and thencefor- 
ward had a home of his own. Another 
partnership, this time in law, followed, 
and in 1830 he opened an office in Buf- 
falo. From the firm founded by Millard 
Fillmore were graduated two Presidents, 
Grover Cleveland being one of them. 

At this time the Freemasons, now a 
be dy of ge ntlemen the last to be suspected 


of lack of 


nest 
married 


was 


patriotism, coercion of con- 
science, or interference in governmental 
affairs, formed a powerful social organiza- 
tion, strongly tinged with political ambi- 
tion. 
menace to 


In the eyes of many they were a 
the safety of the republic. 
Anti-Masonic agitation was organized on 
party and on its 
Seward, Weed, and cthers rose to fame. 
In time the anti-Masonie was absorbed 
in the Whig party. Elected as member 
from Erie County to the Legislature, 


lines, wave Fillmore, 


which was then guiding the development 
Millard Fillmore, despite 


ot a wilderne ss, 
his youth, achieved two 
great He secured the abolition 
of imprisonment for debt, and of religious 


comparative 
reforms. 
tests for witnesses, earning the gratitude 
of both commonwealth and nation. 

The growth of law governing the debtor, 
which has the 


resulted in freedom of 


to-day, forms one of the noblest chapters 


in the complex evolution of the modern 
The ancient creditor held the body, 
or even the life, of the indebted man as 
his own chattel, but in modern or Chris- 
tian procedure only the prisoner’s liberty 
As late as 1830 Whittier 


man 


was abridged. 
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made his impassioned plea in 
the prisoner for debt. He painted a |} 
rowing picture of the aged Conti 
tals, who were rotting their lives sl: 
away, 


behalf 


had 
sons of poverty behind bars. 


because creditors put tl 
The 
demanded that the prison’s living t 
he opened and the victims of a sa 


code be released: 


“Nor dare as crime to brand 
The chastening of the Almighty’s han 


Whittier demanded 
follow New York, led 
Fillmore. 

Robert Morris, our financial burd 
bearer in the Revolution, suffered gy, 
because unfortunate in business. Th 
low Weed’s father was kept in pris 
for a debt of twenty dollars. Some st 
dent might find a theme for a noble th 
in studying the evolution of public sent 
ment in this matter. It is certain tl] 
Mr. Fillmore was the principal aut] 
of the act of the New York Asseml 
passed April 2, 1831, and signed by thx 
Governor on April 26th, making ir 
prisonment for debt impossible in tl 
Empire State. Happily the other com- 
monwealths in time followed 
ble example. 


In a_ word, 
Massachusetts 
young 


her 


Almost equally important was the bil 
relative to the competency of witness 
in court. At this time the testimony « 
reputed to disbelieve in th 
Deity, or state of future rewards an 
punishment, was not received. Fillmor 
took the ground that “it is utterly in 
possible, in the very nature of things, f 
man to know another’s . 
sentiments.” In one county a man was 
indicted for murder. The only witnes 
was a friend of the aceused. Not wish 
his 


any man 


one igiou 


ing to give testimony against 
timate, this man, who the fact 
gave it out to a third person that lh 
did not believe in a Deity or in retribu 
tion hereafter. He was therefore, great] 
to his own wicked satisfaction, declared 
incompetent, and the murdérer was ac 
quitted. Indeed, all the members of on 
of the Christian sects were by their own 
creed incompetent to testify. The law 
framed by Fillmore, now in substane 
adopted everywhere in the United States. 
was in harmony with the national 
State Constitutions, which 


knew 


and 


declare that 
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“no other oath, declaration, or test shall 
qualification for 


fice or public trust.” 


be required as a any 
the uplift 
and development of man, and notably in 
Mr. Fillmore was 
interested. He believed that 

en should receive equal pay with men 
for the same work done. Elected to Con- 


In everything that meant 


popular education, 


varmly 


1833, his participation in com- 
mittee work and debate shows how well 
he measured up to the tasks that 

laid him. When the first 
flakes of the storm which was to burst in 
1861 sifted into Congress, in the form of 
memorials praying for the abolition of 
slavery in the 


gress in 


were 


upon snow- 


District of Columbia, cer- 
tain partisans arrayed themselves against 
a principle as old as the Netherlands city 
republics or Magna Charta. The 
ber from Erie County argued that “ each 
should be fully heard, and that 
each should have the privilege of spread- 
ing their views before 
ly.” What as to 
right of 
commonplace, 


mem- 
party 


the pe ple general- 
debtors, test oaths, and 
is to-day accepted as 
with 


petition 


was then many most 


dangerous heresy. 

Though opposed as a Whig to Jackson’s 
policy, Mr. Fillmore did 
the establishment of a national bank as 
important as did a majority of the Whigs. 
Regarding all 
in the 


not consider 


banks of the kind in vogue 


thirties as necessary evils, he 


labored for a better system of American 


nnance. 


In his speech of September 25, 
he said: “I hope, sir, to live to see 
day when the moral pestilence of 
political banks and banking shall be un- 
known.” Later, as Comptroller of the 
State of New York, he anticipated in his 
report the now well-established system 
of national banks. 

At the the Patriot 


Canada, culminating in the 


War in 
af- 
fair, when disloyal Canadians and their 
American tried to force 
their particular brand of freedom upon 
Queen Victoria’s subjects, hostile feeling 
our frontier was hot 
While others fumed and threat- 
ened Great Britain, Mr. Fillmore urged 
a proper system of defence as the better 
alternative. It eventuated, 
rejoiced the 

two 


time of 


Caroline 


sympathizers 


for several 


along 


years. 


and no one 
more in result than Mr. 
that the great English- 
speaking nations gave the world a unique 


Fillmore, 


FILLMORE’S FORGOTTEN 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


object-lesson of a frontier, three tho 
there is no 
mounted 


miles long, which 


on 
gle fort or one 
| States 


the Wolverin: 


cannon. lhe 


Michigan, 
, Since the mighty battleship 


nited steamer now 
which at first carried 
representing our entire 
is the oldest ir 


borrowed her name, 


ne gun, navy 


on the Lakes, m vessel in 


the 


vivania, December 5, 


When launched at Erie, Penn- 
1843, thousands of 
assembled to 
made of 


world. 


her sink at 
Her service 
police ship, checkmating counter- 
murderers, border ruffians, Fe- 
Confederates, makes a long 
and superb record. 

his first Congressional term, 
Fillmore’s work was laborious rather 
but in 1842 his abilities 
as a financier made him the acknowledged 
‘leader of the House.” The vital ques- 
tion was revenue. Made chairman of the 
Ways and Means—then 
the most important of all—Mr. Fillmore 
fathered the tariff bill of that year. 

More permanently influential in the 
development of the world life 
was Mr. Fillmore’s championship of the 
telegraph. Having Pro- 
fessor Morse’s model, he believed that the 
wire was to be at useful 
Despite gibes 


spectators 


see 
-ause iron. 
eiters, 


nians, and 


During 
Mr. 


an brilliant, 


Committee on 


mi \dern 


magnetic 


seen 
charge d once 
and increasingly valuable. 
and the ignorance, he per- 
the 
art 


Congress 


opposition of 
sistently pleaded for national aid t 


inventor. One opposer, adept in th 
that 
subsidize mesmerism. 
ire was passed in the last 
session, and Morse himself had gone home 
only to be inf 
in the morning by a young girl that his 
project had met the favorable attention 


ot Congress. It 


of sneering. suggested 


should 


The meas- 
hour of the 
discouraged, 


rmed early 


was her mother who 


ysed the first hath 
appropriation of 
Balti- 


Cornell 


message— What 

The 
up the wires between 
Washington. Ezra 

The Irish 


omized Mors ’s biography quickly 


prop 
God wrought.” 
$40,000 set 
and 


more 


assisted maid servant epit- 
“ He 
invented telegraph poles.” 

further nomination, 
devoted himself to 
lucrative law practice. In Buffalo, with- 
Street, well 


his wife— 


Mr. 


more 


Declining 
Fillmore his 
home on Franklin 
stocked with books, he and 
a lady of fine literary and 
culture and well-cultivated social taste— 


in his 


linguistic 
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were both able to attract to it many de- 
lighted visitors. Millard Fillmore’s craft 
seemed ever on tne crest of success. He 
was nominated for the Governorship, but 
was defeated by Silas Wright, who had 
to face the anti-rent war, which Cooper 
has pictured in his tedious novels, 
Satanstoe, The Chainbearer, and The Red- 
skins: Indians and Injins. He was of- 
fered the nomination for the Comptroller- 
ship, and was thought to be the most 
available candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency, but Tyler with Harrison was nomi- 
nated and elected. The latter died in 
office, giving to our fathers their first 
experience of an “ accidental President,” 
and to the victorious party the novelty 
of a man independent enough to “ betray 
his friends,” or, in other words, to be- 
come the President of a nation instead 
of a section. 

Almost compelled to become Comptrol- 
ler in 1848, when this office included many 
functions which have since been sub- 
divided, Mr. Fillmore handled the finances 
of the Empire State with masterly skill, 
keeping back the harpies from the pub- 
lie purse, even as the great seal of the 
office pictures. 


In those days the Stars and Stripes 


were not as now lonely curiosities on 
the ocean. Vast our merchant 
marine and whaling fleet, and many were 
the American voyages of exploration. 
The country was at the height of pros- 
perity. The war with Mexico had great- 
ly increased the nation’s area, yet all west 


was 


of the Mississippi was unknown territory 
to most Americans. “ Manifest destiny ” 
was in the air. Whitman had earried 
the first wagon wheel and the first white 
woman over the Rocky Mountains, 
though Frémont, following his trail, won 
more fame as pathfinder than he. Only 
a few far-seeing statesmen and scholars 
could then realize the revolutionizing 
influence of this western territory upon 
internal conditions and foreign policy. 
The cotton-gin had made land in the 
South so valuable and slave labor so in- 
dispensable that more area was demand- 
ed. This could not be in the cold north, 
so believers in slavery as an “ institu- 
tion ” looked southward and over to those 
warm sea islands which lengthened the 
fibre of this: wonderful tree wool. <A 
colonization that was much like invasion, 
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through Texas toward Mexico, and t! 
capture of Cuba by filibusters, wit! 
Central America thrown in, were open! 
talked of. Hence the Mexican war, wit! 
its sequels, Lopez and Walker. Thi 
“balance of power,” a doctrine borrow 
from Europe, demanded equilibrium b: 
tween the free and slave States. 

The Northwest would certainly be fre: 
Hence the vehement propaganda of Stat: 
rights and secession doctrines. Demaz 
cation lines were drawn tense. Every 
Whig must either favor slavery or leay 
the party. 

Statesmanship and character had give: 
way to the shibboleth of American pol 
tics—* availability.” Military men, brav: 
in battle, but political nonentities, wer 
set to capture conventions. Clay and 
Webster were passed by. The Whigs 
shirked a declaration of principles and 
shouted for “Old Rough and Ready ”’ 
a frontiersman who. had not voted for 
forty years. Party managers nominated 
and the American people elected Zachary 
Taylor and Millard Fillmore. 

The civilian Vice-President was and 
had been a maker of precedents. He was 
called to preside over the Senate, whic! 
had increased from twenty-six to sixty 
members, during the longest session and 
the hottest debate known in its history, 
oceupying three-fourths of a year. To 
this gathering Clay came to his last work, 
Calhoun to die, Webster to lose fame, and 
Seward to win national renown. Fill 
more at once attacked the rule, estab 
lished by Calhoun, that no Senator could 
be called to account. The South-Caro 
linian held that the United States was 
not a nation, but a confederacy only, 
and that a gathering of envoys from 
States particular met as a States-General, 
or Senate. He would call no member to 
order. Having mastered precedents, tra- 
ditions, statutes, and rules, Mr. Fillmore 
forbade one Senator to interrupt another 
or to address him in person instead of 
through the Chair. Despite the (un- 
loaded?) pistol of Foote. against Benton, 
disorderly tendencies were checked. Since 
Fillmore’s deliverance, the Senate rules 
have been scrupulously observed, making 
it the most august deliberative body in 
the world. 

Zachary Taylor, pure and lofty in his 
ideals, was so passionate a lover of the 
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those who, whether in the 
South, threatened to destroy it 
To the hero 
assault f oftice- 
Mex- 
been SO 
to luck), 
a Buffalo prophet was quick to de- 
that Taylor, 
ts, could not s 
j On a hot Fi 
g in the 


ion that 
North or 
istantly felt his iron hand. 
Vista the 
seekers proved more terrible 
an bombs Fillmore 


(beeause leaving least 


f Buena 


than 


had 


lucky ’ 


Mexican 
rvive “ Fillmore 
irth of July, sit- 


sun, the old hero listened to a 


who esc aped 


and 
iced drinks 


spread-eagle eloquence, 
then the curse of American 
lealt a mortal stroke. A nation just 
beginning to chief called 
After the only sle« pless night 

10, Millard 
inaugural, took 

the full 
nsequences of his sacramental promis« 
‘protect and defend the Constitution 
the United States ” he never swerved 
the length of a 

eadth 


roceo oft 


know its was 
to mourn. 
in his life, on July 1850, 


Fillmore, without an 


the oath as President. From 


| 


second or bv the 
of a hair. 

precipitated the great de- 
prolonged it into midsummer heats, 
the American Book of 
Exodus, while awaiting the high decision 
hat broke 


ifornia 
1 opened 


forever the balance of power. 
\ tea-caddy full of 
ind shining nuggets of gold, 
ayed in Washington, 
n. Fleets of shi 


glittering grains 
when dis- 
the na- 
ps moved to Panama. 
started 
but 
ed with pick, 


dazzled 
Armies of emigrants overland. 
(\rdent as cr ealeulating as 
shovel, and 
the business 
Two hundred 
yusand men quickly peopled the Pacific 
ast. With them there could be no slave 
ibor These Argonauts 


itution for 


isaders, 
iwine¢ rs, arn 


ashing-cradle, they began 


getting rich quickly. 


formed a 


and asked admission into 
e Union. 

Should free or slave labor predominate 
the 


into ¢ 


n the million square miles of 
te rritory to be 


wealths ? 


new 
carved ymmon- 
Presiding over the long debate, 
in which the giants, Clay, Calhoun, and 
Webster, Benton, Seward, and others, took 
art, Fillmore his 
Presidential 
\mericans, 


was disciplined for 
duties. With millions of 
the President believed 
that the compromise measures, including 
the Slave bill, would, if made 
into law, settle forever the slavery agita- 


4: 


new 


Fugitive 


ou. Like Lincoln, he believed in Union 
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first, and would redeem the 
instead of blood 
to him for signature, he 
Attorney-General’s 


slave with 


money When presented 

asked his 
upon a bill 
meant to enforce a provision already in 


opini n 


the Constitution. Crittenden pronounced 
in its favor, and 
ond question. 
President could consistently 
he American Parliament, 
ature, decreed. 


lo otherwise 


ar. Th > 


Fillmore asked no s 
Whig 


Furthermore no 
veto 
the 
He signed, belic Ving 


national 


was to precipitate 
law was trampled on in 
orth, and the Underground Railway 
1 to Canada. Yet the American 
at the next two elections endorsed 
Fillmore’s He postponed 
decade, and until the nation was prepared 
for it, the inevitable uprising of 1861. 
Although this the 
novelists and expanding 
there 


use no books, not 


pe ople 


action. for a 


was time of great 
lit- 
White 


Ob- 


American 
the 

Bible. 
appropriation 
aid of 
forest-born 
This “ te mple of incon- 
Executive 


erature, then in 


| | 


were 
even a 


a modest from 


with the Charles Lan- 


(C‘ongress, 


man, the President secured 
a good library. 


eniences,” the 
thus made more home-like. 


Mansion, was 
The hostess, 
of gracious presence, and their daughter 
Mary, of fine .literary 
powers, and 


mad the 


eult ure, linguistic 


musica! accomplishments, 
the 
people and 
Splendid and showy were the men 
that era. Many the celeb- 
lands and continents 


social centre of nation 


magnetic to young foreign 
visitors. 
and women of 
rities from various 
who were present in the Blue Room. Rich 
in colors were the dresses then in vogue 
Receptions and state dinners in the White 
House never more brilliant than 
from 1851 to 1853, even though the Chief 


Executive received but one-third the 


were 


al- 
sa 


paid to-day, and had no allowance 
Congress for No 
r that some of our Presidents, be- 
ing with Jefferson, were 
wrecked on the rock of their honors. 
Lively are the descriptions given by 
white-haired old ladies, who were once 
girls, of life in 


the White 


Though “ agonizingly punctual,” 


entertainment. 


| 
financially 


gay young 
House. 
the President was always genial, enjoying 
the presence of youth and merry life. 
Yet he was also the first of the Presidents 
father—“a forest Soe 
Exec Mansion. 


to weleome his 


rates ’—in the itive 
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With a hostile majority in Congress, 
the Chief Executive could not carry out 
the enterprises for which he plead. His 
messages teem with ideas and plans, for 
he recommended many things then novel, 
but now commonplace. His state papers 
won praise even beyond sea, for this was 
a time when English sympathy with us 
was keen. The Continental revolutions 
of 1848 had failed. Only John Bull and 
Brother Jonathan were free. 

On the score of actual achievements 
there is an exceedingly large list to Fill- 
more’s credit. He loved the city on the 
Potomac and labored to beautify it, es- 
pecially in the placing of parks and the 
planting of trees. The Capitol was en- 
larged from a chubby little building 
capped with squat rotundity to one su- 
perb in mass and glorious in depth of 
light and shadow. On the central soar- 
ing dome stood the star-crowned figure 
of Liberty. To the main edifice two im- 
posing wings were added, making of old 
and new one glorious unity, its white 
marble affluent in the witchery of light 
and shade. When a fire in the old li- 
brary turned priceless treasures of color 
and canvas, of print and binding, of 
manuscript and rarity, to ashes, another 
collection began in the -new Capitol. 
This in time, outgrowing its quarters, put 
on new robes of mosaic and marble, until 
we behold a noble phenix in the beautiful 
edifice of to-day. 

Excepting the one unpopular measure 
rejected by the North, all of Fillmore’s 
initiatives link themselves with the pres- 
ent and future life of the nation. Never 
before or since were exploring expedi- 
tions, in the arctic, the tropies, the Holy 
Land, the Amazon valley, and into our 
new Western domains, more scientifically 
and fruitfully carried out. An armada 
was sent to Japan to tickle into wake- 
fulness, with an olive branch, the sleep- 
ing Thornrose of the Pacific. For this 
task, as delicate as that of a wooing lover, 
the President chose Perry. Happily con- 
summated, it impressed Europe as only 
one, or possibly two, previous events in 
American history had done. 

Meanwhile the filibusters, who coveted 
Cuba, were as active as hornets. To 
watch, prevent, or capture these tres- 
passers gave the President anxious mo- 
ments. Denounced and misrepresented 


as Spain has been, when the misguic 
youths captured in the Lopez fiasco wer 
sentenced to hard labor in the mines by 
yond sea, they were cheerfully repatriat: 

mest made from Washington. The: 
Mr. Fillmore, through his Seeretarey. Ed 
ward Everett, warned off Great Brita 
and France from interference in Cul 
and clearly foreshadowed the recent 
policy of the United States toward t] 
Pearl of the Antilles. 

It is a popular superstition that Fil 
more’s administration received whatev 
glory it gained from the presence 
Daniel Webster in the Cabinet, but tl 
records do not bear out this notion s 
flattering to sectional pride. More tha: 
once, and especially in t):e matter of t] 
fisheries, and in dealing with England 
the President was obliged to check th 
rather blustering procedure of his Secr: 
tary of State. Despite guesswork, al 
the documents show a mutual confidence: 
and a tender personal friendship lx 
tween the two men, unbroken to the last 
In general the foreign policy of th 
Fillmore administration was both brill 
iant and solid. Such men as Elgin, 
Bulwer, and Crampton were in the Brit 
ish Legation. 

Under Mr. Fillmore the United States 
became an epitome, visible in Europe 
At the initial World’s Exposition, held 
in the London Crystal Palace in 1851, 
an opportunity was offered for the study 
of American resources and inventions 
As we were still a slaveholding people, 
the newspaper wits and Punch’s cartoon- 
ists made merry with the infirmities of 
Brother Jonathan and the peculiarities 
of Yankee Doodle. Nevertheless the 
British press was warm with fraternal 
feeling toward America. The reason is 
not far to seek. England and the United 
States seemed to be the only free nations. 
The uprisings of 1848 on the Continent 
in behalf of freedom had ended in failure. 
The priest and the soldier were in the 
saddle, while patriots and lovers of a 
better time were in prison or in exile. 
In their truly splendid isolation, Britons 
hailed with joy their kinsmen and the 
new and better Europe beyond sea. 

The American who remembers only 
the lack of sympathy and cynical treat- 
ment of President Lincoln and the North 
during the Civil War finds in the pages 
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f the English newspapers in the early 
fifties a delightful surprise Here are a 
warmth of tone, a brotherly feeling, a 
genuine admiration for the American 
spirit, that touches his heart deeply and 
even brings moisture to the eye. Mr. 
Fillmore’s messages were printed in full 
id highly praised. While the fun was 
poked at our “peculiar institution” in 
1 lively way, there was no sting of malice; 
no, not even when our vachts beat theirs. 


They cheered our sportsmen. The utter 
ances of friendship and sympathy and 
the prophecies of American greatness, in 
thei ices and volume, far out 
weighed what might be put down on 


the debit side. 


Could w Americans to-day see the 


exhibit of our nationals in London in 
1851, we should laugh very heartily too, 
ind even wonder that the English did 
ot laugh more. Congress was stingy, 
and we were without experience in selec- 
tion or arrangement. No salaries were 
paid, and hardly anything furnished by 
the government, except a ship for trans 
portation Not half of the space th 
Americans had asked for was oceupied, 
and our exhibit looked lean. The Amer 
ican eagle in the Crystal Palace, after 
so much screaming and wing-flapping 
at home, looked very much like a com- 
mon rooster. 

In fact, the dress, manners, quality 
of household furniture, our sectional and 
parochial ideas, the style of oratory prac- 
tised and enjoyed, and our politics were 
then without international interest. Our 
general view of things was provincial. 
We not only deserved the criticism of 
Europeans, but, seen in retrospect, our 
fathers’ follies provoke the same smile 
which the mature man wears wien he 
remembers his own days of erude and 
verdant vouth. 

When Washington laid — the law 
of non-intervention in the affairs of for- 


eign countries, he used an eines in 
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egard to alliances which stands as a 


beacon and warning Kossuth, leader 


of the Hungarian revolution, was a pie- 


iresque personage, who turned the heads 
f statesmen and hypnotized vast au- 
diences, but Mr. Fillmore declined to 
become a“ s ibject.”” lL spite oratory and 
dazzling uniforms, “the politest man in 
America” informed the Hungarian that 
he would abide by the poliey of Wash- 
ington. Americar people, tired with an 
nordinate love of freedom in Hungary, 
ibseribed handsomely for publie dinners 

ind ate them with good appetites—but 
ir country was saved from further in- 
cursions upon its svmpathy. 

Exeerated by a minority, but honored 
ind popular with the nation at&t large, 
after leaving office Mr. Fillmore was 

ickly made acquainted with grief. On 
the stone terrace of the Capitol, listening 
while Franklin Pierce delivered his in- 
augural in a snow-storm, Mrs. Fillmore, 
chilled to th bone, rece ived he r sentence 

death, dving at the hotel within a few 
days. At home in the following summer, 
his oniv daughter died of cholera. 

The ex-President, after a Southern 

ir, went abroad to see Europe and note 


how men were governed. He had au- 
dience with (Jueen Victoria, the Pope, 
and the King of Prussia. He visited 


IIumboldt, Motley, and Macaulay. Un- 
certain as to his garb when invited to 
dine with her Britannie Majesty, this 
gracious lady told Mr. Fillmore to come 
in any dress that he might be pleased 
to wear. The British Cabinet then fixed 
the precedent for the reception of visit- 
ing American Presidents which they 
have since followed. Upon Mr. Fill- 
more’s return, it was in the experience 
f overwhelming defeat, as candidate of 
the Whig party, that his political career 
was closed. Nevertheless, with the single 

ception of a possible political mistake, 
that career is one of constructive states- 


manship of which the nation may be proud. 
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Dorothea 


BY ELSIE 


HAT are uu thinking abo 
Katherine ¢” 

Henry Llobart stretched 
hims« f lazily and a little wearily in his 
chair in the parlor-car. He had been 
married thirty-five years, and this journey 
to the Northwest was the first excursion 
to which he had let his wife persuade him. 
He looked at her now smilingly, his eves 
beaming with the same hearty warmth 
with which the fires of his great furnace 
cheered the eves of the countryside. 

Mrs. Hobart’s eyes were fixed on the 
sunset. It was June, in southern Penn- 
sylvania—it might almost have been Par 
adise. Mr. Hobart repeated his question. 

“Oh, did you speak to me?” eried 
Katherine. “I didn’t hear you. Why, 
I’m thinking about my nice box-mattress 
and my immaculate sheets.” 


‘You weren't thinking of Dorothea?” 

‘Not at that minute.” 

“This has been her first re sponsibility, 
hasn’t it? 

Mrs Hobart shrugged her plump 
shoulde rs. 


‘She has had to get up in the morning 
and eat three meals. I left all the orders 
with Martha.” 

“Oh, you did!” 

Mrs. Hobart answered as one who de- 
fends herself. 

*“ Dorothea is a child. Martha has been 
with me since before Dorothea was born. 
She wouldn’t take orders from Dorothea.” 

It was half an hour before. Mr. Hobart 
spoke again. It was quite dark now; 
they were within an hour of home. 

“ Katherine, what are you thinking 
about ?” 

‘I was thinking that I should put 
my Niagara Falls plate next to the one 
that your sister Helen brought me from 
the World’s Fair.” 

Mr. Hobart smiled. The collecting of 
souvenir plates was his wife’s one en- 
thusiasm. She ranged them side by side 
on a “ plate-rail” in her dining-room and 
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thought them the most beautiful things 
in the world. 

“Don't you think about Dorothea at 
all?” he asked. 

“ Why, certainly!” Again Mrs. Hobart 
seemed to be defending herself. “ But 
she’s right there! She’s well!” 

*‘She’s never given us a moment’s anx 
iety, has she?” 

“Of course not. Why should she?” 

Still the mind of Dorothea’s father 
seemed unable to leave her. 

“What were you thinking about when 
vou were her age?” he asked. 

“What she is, I guess—nothing.” 

“Shall you ever forget how she an 
nounced her engagement? I can see her 
plain as my hand—her blue eyes solemn 
as an owl, her little pigtails standing out 
as straight as her starched apron, her 
little round nose coming just above th 
table. ‘ Father, I have fallen in love. It is 
Johnny Williams and he loves me, too.’ ” 

I remember how the boys laughed 
and shouted,” said Dorothea’s mother. 
“ They soon teased that out of her. I was 
awfully afraid that Dorothea was going 
to be soft. Anything but soft people!” 

Mr. Hobart sighed. 

“You'd certainly never eall Dorothea 
soft. I’m not sure that it was right to 
let them tease her. I shouldn’t have 
laughed at her myself. I should have— 

“Nonsense!” cried Katherine. “My 
brothers teased all sorts of nonsense out 
of me.” 

“When I was a child”—Mr. Hobart 
spoke a little thickly—*“ I had a dreadful 
experience. I tried to tell my father, and 
he wouldn’t believe me or listen; he—” 

Mrs. Hobart sat suddenly upright. 

‘Now, Henry,” she said, sharply. 
“ Have you thought of that dreadful ex- 
perience of yours for twenty years?” 

“ No,” acknowledged Henry. 

“ Well, then, don’t bring it up to prove 
anything. It was good for you. It’s good 
for anybody to learn not to run and tell.” 
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* But | don’t remember Dorothea’s ever 
There 
Mr. 
think 


she 


telling me anything since then.” 


interval between 
“ Don’t 
different since 


Helen’s ¢” 


hand, on 


was another long 
Hobart’s 
Dorothea 
came back from her aunt 
Katherine 
way to find a 
“ No,” 
she be?” 
The trains 
at Oak 
long trestle, 
Street Mr. 
Here they 
of home; 


sentences. you 


has been 


rose, hat in her 
mirror. 
“Why should 


she answere d. 


Lawton, first 
the 
At Oak 


out. 


stop twice in 
Street, 


then, after crossing 


at the 
and 


main station. 
Mrs. Hobart 
within five minutes’ walk 
the they 
had to ride fifteen minutes in a shaky 
The 
checks to a baggage 


would 


got 
were 
from main station 
hand their 
man and their trunks 


omnibus. porter would 


come out the next day. They were 
not expected till the morning and they 
had sent 
Dorothea’s 
make no difference. 
placidls 
next 


To the even tenor of 
would 
They would find her 
making presents for 
As for Martha the 
housemaid, it would 


ho word, 
way an earlier arrival 
reading or 
Christmas. 

cook, and Jennie the 
not be a bad plan to surprise them. It 
is well to surprise servants occasionally. 
Hill one ean see over the 
out to the 
tains. There are only half a dozen houses 
on the little rise; the Hobarts’, the Hil- 
the Delta Silk Mills, the War- 
rens’ of the Warren Furnaces, and a few 
others. The Hiltons 
fashionable folk, changing 
their way of serving food or the position 
of their Mrs. Hobart had 
changed nothing for twenty years, when, 
Dorothea the 
house had been remodelled. Once a year 
she invited the Hiltons and the Warrens 
to supper fried chick- 
blessed thing 
too 
wish to 


From Hobart 


town and far western moun- 


tons’ of 


and Warrens are 


continually 
furniture. 
the vear befor 


was born, 


them 


and gave 
It 


en and biscuit. was a 
that Dorothea had either 


sible or too indifferent to 


been sen- 
copy 
their ways. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hobart fared slowly up 
the hill, stopping at the entrance of their 
Across the 
a still deeper valley the bleeder 

Mr. Hobart’s 
exactly the proper and 
The bleeder flame is both pulse 
and temperature of a furnace; they had 
watched it together for thirty-five years. 


own driveway to look back. 
town in 
flame at 
with 


furnace burned 
eolor in- 
tensity. 
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“ And see!” cried Mrs. Hobart. 
train’s still down on the trestle!” 

Mr. Hobart the 
a boy. 

* They 
passes them. 
our girl.” 

Mrs. Hobart breathed a long and happy 
With 
and syringa in her nostrils, and the dim 
locomotive-like outlines of her hous 
ing before her in the darkness, she said 
to herself that it to be back. 
She could see all the dear crowded rooms, 


* Our 


started up drive like 


ean't cross 


till the up train 


Come on, Katy; let’s find 


sigh. the scent of her own roses 


ris 


was good 
the heavy walnut furniture, the thick car- 
pets, the spotless lace curtains, her loved 
plate-rail, and her steps. 
She would not scold Jennie, she would 


she hastened 
Then suddenly she stopped and ealled 
to her husband in a high whisper. 
“Henry! Look!” 
Mr. Hobart had reached the 


3y the time he turned to meet 


piazza. 
he r she 
was beside him, panting. 

* Look, Henry! The light! What is it?” 

Mr. Hobart’s eyes sought his great fur- 
But light 
there. The relief made him speak sharp- 
lv: “ What light. Katherine?” 

“ There!” 

He saw now. On the close-cut 
below the dining-room 
narrow 


nace. there was no unusual 


grass 
windows were 
bright light 
shining from between curtains not quite 
drawn together. 


streaks of 


long, 


““Somebody’s in the dining-room,” he 
said, bewildered by her fright. “ What 
of it?” 

“It’s ten o’clock at night, Henry! 
I can see heads moving, Henry! 


And 
Doro- 
thea has gone to bed—you see how Doro- 
thea takes responsibility—and the maids 
are giving a party! I 

“Tet us 
cheerfully. 
Mrs. Hobart led the way. 
room 


” 


go and see,” said Henry, 
The dining- 
sit 
comfortably in a rocking-chair on the 
piazza and look through the bay at the 
table. And into a rocking-chair Mrs. 
Hobart now sank, not for the sake of 
comfort, but for actual physical support. 
For the first time in her life she was sure 
that she should faint. 

“ Henry!” she eried, desperately. “ It 
is not our house!” 


windows were low; one could 


Henry’s voice was as unsteady as hers, 
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from fright, but from excitement. 
The changes in the furniture, the ab- 
sence of the row of homely plates—the 
World’s Fair plate, the President Arthur 
late, the Battle of Gettysburg plate—and 

the wax fruit piece, the work of his 
wife’s hands, and of the stuffed birds 
vhich he had shot before he was married, 
made no impression upon his masculine 


mind. It was the other extraordinary de- 
tails which overwhelmed him. 


‘It’s our house all right,” he whis- 
pered. “Isn't it jolly?” 

“ Jolly!” repeated Mrs. Hobart, with a 
gasp. ~ Jolly!” 

Her plates were gone, her fruit piece 
was gone, the pheasants were gone. The 
table was covered with trifling doilies in- 
stead of a table-cloth; the “dome light” 
with its fine Welsbach burner was scorned, 
almost hidden with vines; instead of its 
bright comfort there was candlelight 
—the worst of all the stupid modern 
fashions. And the company gathered 
round the board—the board which had 
been hers! 

At its head sat Mr. Hilton, on one sid 
sat Mrs. Hilton and Jack Warren, on the 
other Ethel Warren and an _ entirely 
strange and handsome young man. At 
the foot—Mrs. Hobart put a trembling 
hand across her heart—at the foot sat 
Dorothea, plain, quiet Dorothea, whose 
mother thought her still a child. Her 
dress was low in the neck; her mother 
had never for a moment pictured Doro- 
thea in a low-necked dress. It was pale 
blue and lovely; it had been made to 
wear at Aunt Helen’s. But it had had 
a guimpe! Her hair was elaborately ar- 
ranged, her chin—her father had never 
realized that Dorothea had such a lovely 
ehin—rested on her hand; she was talk- 
ing to Hilton, while the rest watched her, 
Jack Warren blinking, the strange young 
man not taking his eyes away from her 
long enough to blink. She was enchant- 
ing; she was incredible; she was an ut- 
ter stranger to her father and mother, 
watching her, breathless, amazed, with 
aching hearts. 

It was upon the unknown young man 
that Mrs. Hobart’s ominovs gaze now 
rested. 

“Who is he? Who can he be?” she 
whispered. 

Her husband did not answer. He 


trying to hear what Dorothea had to say 
to Hilton. Hilton laughed like a boy. 
But Dorothea’s voice was low. Sudden- 
ly Mrs. Hilton pushed back her chair. 

‘William,” she said, clearly, “are you 
aware that we’ve been sitting here for 
three hours listening to this young 
siren ?” 

“Three hours!” Mrs. Hobart repeated 
it dully. Where were Martha and Jennie, 
who resented nothing so much as late 
hours? Perhaps they had gone, perhaps 
Dorothea had sent them off. Then she 
clutched her Henry’s arm. The dim light 
in the library brightened. For an in- 
stant Jennie, smiling, evidently inter- 
ested and wholly good natured, stood be- 
fore them. Then, having adjusted the 
light to her satisfaction, Jennie vanished. 

“It’s like a comedy,” said Hobart. 

“It’s a tragedy,” wailed Mrs. Hobart. 

Suddenly her hand tightened on her 
husband’s arm. In the library, within 
ten feet of them, the guests were saying 
good night. They could see their Doro- 
thea now from the top of her head to 
the sweep of ruftles at her feet. She stood 
straight, smiling, composed, their child- 
ish Dorothea, 

“This has been the loveliest dinner- 
party of my life,” declared Ethel Warren. 
* She speaks for me too,” said Jack. 

The stranger took Dorothea’s hand in 
his. 

‘I don’t wonder that your aunt ean’t 
entice you away from these charming 
neighbors. Good night, Mrs. Hilton. 
Oh, I should like to, Mr. Hilton, but I’m 
off to-morrow. Good night.” 

“And now, Dorothea,” said Mrs. Hil- 
ton, breathlessly, “ explain yourself!” 

Dorothea laughed gently. “Im the 
same Dorothea,” she said. “ Mr. Rossiter 
is a friend of Aunt Helen’s and he was 
to be here just for a day and a night. I 
wanted to do something for him, so I 
gave him the greatest pleasure I could 
think of.” The Hiltons glanced at each 
other, the Hobarts seized each other a lit- 
tle more closely. This facility of speech, 
this grace of compliment! “ And Martha 
and Jennie were interested, so it was easy 
to do.” Cross Martha and flighty Jennie 
interested! “TI am so much obliged to 
you for coming. You see, father and 
mother won’t be here till morning—” 

‘So father and mother can meet him 


—" 
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then,” said Mrs. Hilton. > Well, he’s 
charming.” 

But Dorothea 
“ Yes,” she said. 
Good night.” 

“Now come!” Mrs. Hobart both 
hands on the arms of her chair and lifted 
herself as though it 
that 


gone 


to be teased. 
Good night. 


was not 
‘Isn't he 4 


put 
were only by main 


The Hiltons 


their sereen 


force she could rise. 
had the 
door had slammed behind them. 


“ Hush, 


bart. 


lawn; 


Katherine!” warned Mr. Ho- 
The Hiltons had gone, but the young 
had Ile stood just in- 
side the Distr ssed, 
the Hobarts dared not 


father 


man come back. 
confused, 


Dorothea’s 


window. 
move. 
hut his eyes. 


- Dorothea!” 
“Oh, my 
thea, breathlessly. 
“Do you really, 


cried the stranger. 


dear, my dear!” said Doro- 
really love me?” 
“T love you more than tongue can tell.” 


“You And 


you are How early 


| ' 
have such a dear name! 


such a dear armful! 


in the morning may I come?” 
“ At ten. 


seeing him alone 


Are you sure you don’t mind 
“ Why, 
no. You aren’t afraid of them, dearest ?” 
“No.” answered Dorothea, clearly and 
slowly. “ Not exactly afraid. But 
know how parents are; they do not un- 
derstand. 
so proper, haven’t I?” 
“ Alas! 
“ Those 
Dorothea. 
_ Yes,” echoed th 
those Warrens!” 
“ Good night,” 
“ Good night 
“ It 
Dorothea. 


The stranger laughed happily. 


you 


Oh, you must go! I’ve been 
you have.” 


deadly Hiltons!” breathed 


young man. “ And 
said Dorothea. 

rill ten o'clock, dearest.” 
thousand said 


seems a vears, 


“ And 
we will go in.” 
“ Katherine!” 
was short. 

“ What is it?” 


“Have I often had my own way when 


now,” said Dorothea’s mother, 


Dorothea’s father’s voice 


you wanted yours?” 
“ No,” confessed Mrs. Hobart. “ Henry, 
I am so tired, and we must talk to Doro- 
thea before we go to bed, and 
Mr. Hobart his arm her. 


put round 
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With the other hand he lifted their suit 


case. His voice shook. 


“TI know you're tired, dear,” 
“ My heart aches for you. But we’re & 
ing down to the hotel to spend the night. 
and we'll appear when we are expected.’ 
nine o'clock the m xt 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hy 
bart drove to their house in the rattling 
‘bus of the Hotel. The train 
upon which they had arrived in Lawton 
the night before had held on the 
trestle for three-quarters of an hour, and 
they had gone into the hotel with their 
fellow passengers, so no explanations had 
been 


he said 


It was exactly 
morning when 


Lawton 


been 


necessary. 

Now they looked tired and worn, as 
people are expected to look after a night 
Dorothea, 
them on the piazza, kissed them duti- 
fully, took 


in a sleeping - car. meeting 


and 
She 


mother’s hand-bag, 


said she was glad to see them back. 


her 


wore a white linen suit, a little short for 
a girl of twenty; her eves were clear, her 
hair dressed in its usual prim fashion. 
Martha 
and Jennie, the former as taciturn, the 
latter as friendly as usual. 

The Hobarts directly into the 
dining-room, which was exactly as it had 


Mrs. Her 


Behind her in the doorway were 


went 


been when Hobart went away. 


plates were arranged in their proper order 
on the rail; her favorite second-best table- 


cloth was on the table; her wax fruit was 
on the china-closet. They had the main 
course first and the cereal last, as usual. 

Dorothea answered their questions in 
She had had com- 
pany twice, once to dinner and once to 
Yes, the neighbors were all well. 
There were letters from all the boys on 
the study table. Yes, the maids had done 
No, she had not been lonely, but 
she was glad they were back. 


Dorothea’s placid way. 


supper. 


we li. 
They were 
very kind to have brought her a present; 
she was quite curious to see what it was. 
To her mother — under or- 
ders, she said to herself, from her hus- 
band—it that the 
dragged forth. To her father she seemed 
no more reserved and quiet than she had 
ever been. 

“We will not 
tion.” he had 
Hobart. 

They sat long at 
Hobart ate slowly. 


white-faced 


seemed answers were 


ask 


said, 


Dorothea a 
sternly, to 


ques- 


Mrs. 


the table. Mrs. 
It seemed to her that 
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when = she vould be 
the 
would be 


rose everything 
Whether or not 

back, everything 
She felt that 


again in 


changed. young 


man came 
she could 
the 
linen, her silver, her 
Falls plate might 
forever. 


changed. never 


take pleasure treasures of 
her household, 
plates. The 


stay in her bag 


her 
Niagara 
Once or twice 
her lip quivered. 

It was almost ten when they rose from 
the table and went into the hall. 

“What are 
Dorothea ?” 
no heed to 
not 
it was 


to-day, 
She paid 
She 


you going to do 


asked her mother. 
glance. 
Dorothea’s 


an empty 


husband’s 
into 


he r 


was prying affairs ; 


merely inquiry such as 
she might have made any day. 

Dorothea faced them. 
Her voice was smooth, her blue eyes met 
theirs frankly. 


turned and 


“T’m going up-stairs to put my room 
in order. Do you mind ”—it was always 
in that timid, childish way that Dorothea 
asked for things—“‘ do you mind having 
the first are back? 
There is a Mr. Rossiter in town, a friend 
of Aunt Helen’s;” she spoke with no 
more emotion than if Mr. Rossiter had 
like Aunt Helen, stout and 
fifty. “I asked him to come to 
dinner this noon. I thought Aunt Helen 
would like it.” 


“Why, no, we 


There was not a 


company day you 


been 
and 


gray 


don’t mind at all.” 
break in Mr. Hobart’s 
“ What time does he come?” 
grandfather’s clock near by 
suddenly, foretelling the stroke 
of ten. Mrs. Hobart stood perfectly still. 
So did Dorothea’s father. Only Dor- 
othea moved, starting up the steps. 

“T imagine he'll 
said, lightly. 

Then clearly through the still, bright 
morning sounded a man’s whistle, 
soft, gay, infinitely happy. Against it, 
the voice of Dorothea’s father rang like 
= Dorothea!’ 
father?” said Dorothea, 


gay voice. 
The 


whirred 


come early,” she 


air 


a wail of tragedy. 
“What is it, 
turning. 
“Have you nothing to tell me?” 
father stood on the step below her. 
“ No,” said Dorothea. 
“ Nothing, Dorothea?’ 
‘ Nothing.” 
“ Dorothea!” 
round her. 


Her 


Her father’s arms went 
The young man’s step was 
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almost on the porch. 
to tell something, 
ago, and I laughed. Forgive me! 
you nothing to tell me now ?” 
Dorothea 
She 


“Once vou came 
Dorothea, long 
Hav 


me 


her hands on 
wonde red, as 
thought to an 
they had 


put his shoul- 


ders. gives al 
instant’s 
question, how 
“Why, yes, father.” She spoke softly, 
in perfect composure, not because shi 
was a child confiding in her father, but 
because she wa 


one 
unimportant 
found out 


a woman and pitied him 
“Mr. Rossiter wishes to marry me.” 

* And do you love him, Dorothea?” 

‘Yes, father.” She answered 
politely, this Dorothea who had cried, 
“T love you more than tongue can tell!” 

“And are you happy?” Her father’s 
voice She would go away, 
youngest child, his darling; she belonged 
to him for only a single moment, and sli 
had an old hurt in her heart. He could 
not bear it. 


kindly, 


shook his 


“Yes, father,” answered Dorothea. 

Then loudly, insistently, the electric 
bell rang through the house. An officer 
of the law, erying, “Open in the name 
of the commonwealth!” have an- 
nounced his lordly a 
fashion, or a conqueror in love or 
It was final, it signified the end of 
things, the beginning of new. 

A bright color came into Dorothea’s 
cheeks; suddenly she shivered and looked 
deep into her father’s eyes. She saw 
there the old, established things—deep, 
yearning affection, unselfish she 
realized perfectly that for a moment’s 
merry laughter had punished him 
with ten years of coldness. She had not 
withdrawn intentionally or even con- 
sciously; the childish hurt would not go 
away. But it had childish, 
now she was a woman. 

Then suddenly 
about her father. The echo of that 
triumphant peal still lingered. Last 
night, with her lover’s arms about her, 


might 
presence in so 
war. 


old 


care; 
she 
been and 


she ceased to think 


she had been so sure; now, in the day- 


light, everything seemed different. 
though she had found there a 
through all her life, she laid 
upon her father’s breast. 

“Father dear,” she said, tremulously. 
“IT am happy; indeed I am happy. But 
I am a little afraid.” 


As 
refuge 
her head 





author so important in 

kinds, in poetry, in 

philosophy, in science; a man’ of 
such varied experience that it would be 
hard to equal him and impossible to 
surpass him in any world of 
scholar widely acquainted with the lit- 
erature of the time, and _ generously 
ambitious of the excellence of our own: 
this admirably qualified and peculiarly 
authorized censor of the needs 
jualities of criticism has invited the 
Easy Chair to a study of “the functions 
f the eritic,” or rather 


many 
fiction, in 


ours; @a@ 


and 


as it knows him, 
as it does not. 

Such an invitation from man 
; like one from royalty or presidentiality, 
and implies acceptance upon the face of 
it. No smooth regrets for a previous 
engagement, or intended absence from 
the city, or confinement to the house 
from serious indisposition, will avail. It 
is not only an invitation but a command; 
yet it is not wholly imperative, and it 
fers a pleasure as well as urges a duty. 
Probabiy no writer living (for we 
not explore the realms of oblivion 
the consciousness of 


such a 


will 
for 
writers no longer 
living) but feels an actual or potential 
critic of high order in himself, and must 
hear the alluring 

in such an appeal. 
ways thought, if he has not often said, 
coucerning criticism is so and so; and 
round about the theme stretches a faery 
realm of personal instance, in which his 
self-satisfaction may endlessly play, and 
feel no dread the 


eall to autobiography 


What he has al- 


shame, or 
blame of any just spectator. 
But is not the Easy Chair always, 
covertly or overtly, censuring the censor- 
ship? When it was The Study, in the 
years before that department became the 
haunt of a benigner and wiser spirit, was 
not it perpetually thundering at the gates 
of Fiction in Error, and no more sparing 
the dead than the quick? Did not it 
unfailingly outrage the sensibilities of 
that large class of dotards who believed 
Vor. CXXII.—No. 732.-119 


sense of 


’ of the 


that they read Walter Scott all through 
once every year? Did not it say things of 
Thackeray and Dickens and Balzac that 
sent shivers of horror down the spines 
of the worshippers at those sacred 
shrines? Did not it preach Hardy and 
Eliot and Jane Austen, Valdés 
and Galdés and Pardo-Bazin, Verga and 
Serao, Flaubert and the Goncourts and 
Zola, Bjérnson and Ibsen, Tourguénief 
and Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy, and 
toy, and ever more Tolstoy, till its hearers 
slumbered in their pews? The tumult of 
strenuous days fills our soul, 
and shall we again unseal their noises? 
This, we think, can hardly be the desire 
of the friend who lays his 
upon us in the form of a request, 
whom we are but eager to 
Therefore no stormy reverberations from 
that sulphurous past, that 
fierce intolerance, that tempestuous prop- 
aganda which left the apostle without a 
friend or follower in the exsthetie world. 
Prudence, if no more magnanimous 
tive, shall rule us in the deliverance of 
our belief that there never 
when the critics more needed a critic 
than now; when criticism was more the 
sanctuary of the unprincipled, the citadel 
imbecile and immoral. If this 
will not conciliate the critics 
themselves, if it will not win the favor 
of all moderate-minded and well-meaning 
men, we have no arts to captivate them, 
and must make the truth our sole defence 
against their hardness. 

Naturally, 
said, even in those gentle terms. 
not mean that criticism, the great 
of it, was not always so, or will not al- 
ways be so bad. Critics, like the rest of 
us, are men (when they are not women), 
and they are unhappily too often young 
men, who can have nothing to learn in 
the nature of the case, who were born 
knowing it all and have not forgotten 
any of it at school. We this auto- 
biographically, was so when 


( reorge 


I yIs- 


those vet 


command 
and 


too obey. 


no echoes of 


mo- 


was a time 


opinion 


we do not mean all we have 
We do 


mass 


say 


because it 
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we ourselves began to write criticism, 
and were as richly endowed for the work 
as any actual youth. Where our 
niscience gave out, we supplied the defect 
with infallibility, and the author under 
review never knew how nearly we came 
to realizing our danger. 

But it that in this day 
the average critic has often superadded 
a specific points which 
knowledge has lingered in reaching. He 
has often interviewer, and 
acquired a skill in misconception 
not to be won except in the interviewer’s 
university of disqualification. Bringing 
to his task an accumulated ignorance 
not inconsistent with congenital or ac- 
quired able to 
praise or blame impartially even after 
reading the book in hand. But the cause 
of polite learning has no longer to dread 
the blame of such criticism so much as 
its praise. 


om- 


seems to us 
wisdom on 


been an 
has 


knowingness, he is 


In its praise Criticism has 
sat at the feet of Advertising, apparently, 
which it emulates in both the simplicity 
and the elegance of 
unsparing use of superlatives. 


its style and the 
We all 
know these, and crit’-*sm seems resolved 
that we shall not know them but 
more. Yet there is no reason to doubt 
the reviewer’s incorruptible sincerity; if 
not really admire the book so 
much, he the genius of the 
advertiser in praising it, and wishes to 
emulate art which. has 
extreme of 


less 


he does 


admires 


him in an 
earried to the 
and beauty. 


now 
been force 

After music, advertising is the most 
modern of the arts, advance 
upon criticism has been indefinitely 
great. It has become a school in which 
we may all learn, in the measure of our 
ability, a habit of shrewd analysis, a 
lightning swiftness of thought, a diamond 
brillianey of diction, and an adamantine 
poignancy of application, together with 
an unfailing divination of the public’s 
mental possibilities. It is notorious that 
than professional ad-writer 
earns ten thousand dollars a year, and 
with this fact held dazzlingly before the 
the ardent young reviewer cannot 
go amiss. Some of the older critics may 
linger in the superstition that it is they 
who have taught the advertiser his trade, 
but let any unprejudiced reader compare 
the lifeless comment of the old reviewer 


and its 


more one 


eve, 
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with the pulsing and sparkling announce: 
ments of the ad-writer, and there e 
be no question on this point. No, if 
criticism is ever to achieve perfectio) 
the book-noticer must continue to sit 
the feet of the ad-writer. 

We do not mean, necessarily, that th 
critic must be biassed by the ad-writer 
dicta; these are the ardent appeals of t] 
advocate, rather than the verdicts of th: 
juror or the sentences of the judge. Bu 
he must feel more and more that tl 
ad-writer’s manner and matter are what 
the people want, and what the critic 
the future must study to supply. If tl 


reader will turn to the book-announceme} 
in any 


magazine page or newspa 

column, he will find convincing proof of 
this condition. Sentence after sentenc 
reads like the unpaid applause of the r 
viewer, and yet all is the work of tl 

publisher’s employee, and it is real 

work and not play, as the reviewer fin 

when he comes in his turn to 
same things. 

In the mean time, what is the stat 
of the criticism among us which may bi 
called static, if that of the book-notice1 
may be called dynamic? In the 
of eritics, to which the different nations 
contribute here and there a talent, w 
have our fair if not our full share. W: 
suppose that there will searcely be mor 
than one mind as to the primacy of Mr 
W. C. Brownell among these. To 
own thinking he deserves to rank wit 
the French masters, who have no peer 
among the English, and with the sok 
German who may match them, 
Brandes. The Russians could not ha 
so great a fiction as theirs without critic: 
of as fine make, but their names persist 
in escaping us. Next to Mr. Brownell 
and not necessarily lower, we should put 
Mr. Brander Matthews, of a like ethical! 
and esthetic conscience, of due informa 
tion, and of keen intelligence. Then fo 
the sympathetic and appreciative criti- 
cism of authors still too remote from ou 
average, we must recognize Mr. W. L 
Phelps’s varied performances. Whatever 
he says is worth minding, though it maj 
not always be admissible. When h 
says, with his generous fervor, “ Russian 
fiction is like German music, the best ii 
the world,” one wishes he had distin- 
guished and said that in Tolstoy it was 


say tl 


orde1 


Georg 
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he best, but that in Dostoyevsky, in 
Gorky, in Gogol, even in Tourguénief, it 
vas perhaps not better, or not so good 
as the best Norwegian, Italian, French, 
and Spanish, or even the best English, 
iction of to-day or yesterday. Yet in 
spite of Mr. Phelps’s temptation so to 
vive himself away without stint, he is a 
good third with the two we have named, 
ind with whom we should like to name 
some other if we could think of him. 

But three are enough for any nation 
n this sort, though the trio leaves us 
without any critic who may approach 
Sainte-Beuve in active usefulness, in an 
equa! concern for current literature and 
for literature which no longer flows. Our 
friend mentions the courageous and able 
reviewing of Miss Margaret Sherwood in 
the Atlantic Monthly, and we should like 

recognize the excellent work of Mrs. 
Collier Willeox in the North 
imerican Review. We are not exclud- 
ng others in naming these, and we are 
far from explicitly ignoring the honest 
and capable book-noticing in other maga- 
zines and newspapers, though we might 
grieve that honesty and capability took 
rather regrettably often the airy form 
f flippancy in one of the cleverest of 
yur newspapers. Flippancy is good 
enough in many cases of current litera- 
ture, but not in all, or not even in most. 
This feeling, in an author who has suf- 
fered it, becomes a poignant conviction. 
He believes that he would like a little 
more seriousness; but perhaps he would 
not, if he got it. 

When, in fact (and this brings us to 
another point in our friend’s letter), was 
an author ever pleased with the form of 
a eritic’s censure? He could point out 
a dozen places where he was at fault, 
but to be touched in a virtue, as if if 
were a fault, that is really too much. 
The trouble with all erities, good, bad, 
and indifferent, is not their naughtiness, 
but their superfluity of naughtiness. We 
have ourselves exercised their function 
from time to time for more than fifty 
years. Whole battalions of authors have 


" . 
Louise 


passed under our pen as under a yoke; 
poets, novelists, essayists, historians, po- 
litical economists, have fallen captive to 
our omniscience in every department of 
letters, and have been relegated to lasting 
oblivion, or, to their great surprise, no 
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doubt, have been crowned with unfading 
bays, and dismissed to the plaudits of the 
multitude always waiting to honor our 
verdicts. Yet we could not lay our hand 
upon our heart and say that we had done 
the least of them the least good, though 
we had hailed him true poet, novelist, 
essayist, historian, political economist, or 
the reverse. (and here we 
are making the reader the greatest con- 


Nay, more 


fidence, a secret known to a constantly 
dwindling few), 
poet, novelist, 
political 
brought in 


ourself 
and 
been 


we have been 


essayist, historian, 


economist, and have 
all these capacities before 
many judgment-seats. Yet never 
do we remember to have profited by any 
judge’s charge, that fixed our fate for 
extinction or distinction. 


once 


The critic is disabled by the very con- 
dition He comes to the 
exercise of it upon the fait accompli, the 
corpus delicti, when he cannot avail. He 
could have availed only if he had offered 
his help before the deed was done, the 
crime committed. But instead of him 
it was some unknown friend who came 
to the author’s help, his wife, or his 
brother or sister, and saved him from such 
folly and shame as he escapes. All the 
surer of escape is he if he accepts the 
counsel of such a friend unwillingly, if 
he disputes it and defies it and rejects 
it with despite and contumely for the 
giver; if back and declares 
again and again that he will have none 
of it. In the end, unless he is a much 
greater egotist than even most authors, 
he will accept it and save his soul alive. 
In any ease, however, custom now brings 
him before the austere and polite tribu- 
nal of publie criticism. The critie ap- 
pears in print, and judging the ir- 
revocable performance, sends the author 
from maddened by his contempt 
for his virtues, or reeling away drunk 
with the praise of his faults. 

We do not say this is always the case. 
We do not deny that a critic sometimes 
author’s virtues and blames 
his faults; but there is constant danger 
of the other thing, and the fact of the 
practica! inutility of criticism remains. 
The critic is often quite right, but he is 
right too late; he comes after the 
play is over, after the statue has been 
founded in perdurable bronze. In our 


of his function. 


he 


comes 


him 


praises an 


on 
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whole long and varied experience of book- 
noticing did we ever, save once, have 
an author own up that the blemish we 
blamed was really a blemish, and not 
a beauty in disguise? This single and 
signal instance was that of a great Span- 
ish novelist, who not merely wrote to 
say our stricture was just, but in the 
preface of his next book printed this 
acknowledgment and promised never to 
err in that sort again. 

We should not ourselves have had so 
much courage in his place, we confess it. 
As a critic we should have expected no 
less of ourself; as an author we should 
have known it was too much. The case 
of this large-minded Spaniard is indeed 
so rare that reflection upon it has latter- 
ly brought us question of the justice of 
our censure. It is a fearful doubt, and 
we hasten to leave it. 

Apparently, then, from what we have 
been saying, criticism of a thing pub- 
lished is idle, and we are left to imagine 
in the place of the present individual re- 
viewers a critical trust, or, say, board of 
criticism, before which the typewritten 
but unpublished work of an author 
could be brought for the effect of such 
censure as he does not get from un- 
sparing friends. The scrutiny of the 
work could be entirely secret; if adjudged 
worthless it need not be printed, but if 
found hopefully defective, amendments 
could be suggested that would. fit it for 
submission to the public. At present the 
publie gullet seems to engulf anything 
flung to it from the press; things are tried 
on a dog, as the acters say of the country 
audience before which a play has its first 
performance, and is then revised; but in 
the case of books the dog’s taste seems 
to be final. 

In New York we have, we believe (we 
are certain of nothing), a board of fine 
arts which can forbid the erection of 
a statue or monument on municipal 
ground; which can authorize the city to 
refuse any mendicant abortion or mon- 
strosity the hospitality of its parks or 
squares. Even under this strong con- 
straint we have several chefs-d’euvre of 
their authors which we could wish well 
back in the smelting-furnace. But these 
are mainly pensioners of an earlier date, 
and our fine arts board, or commission, 
or whatever, discharges its duty so faith- 


fully, so intelligently, that the popu! 
taste is in far less danger now th 
formerly. Why, then, cannot we have 
Belles-Lettres Commission which sho 
peremptorily forbid the publication 
abortive or monstrous poems, nov 
essays, histories, and works on politic 
economy? Such a commission might 
fitly composed of the professional read 
for the different publishing houses. It n 
be urged that these readers already pi 
form some such public duty, but we ansy 
that they do it in the way of busin 
and that they are constantly under t 
temptation to commend a manuscript | 
cause it is of that peculiar trashin¢ 
which will command a wide sale; to gi 
the public what it wants instead of wh 
it ought to want. If these readers wet 
all united in such a commission as 
have supposed, they would form a che 
upon one another. One would not da 
to promote the publication of an u 
worthy big seller, for fear of shame bef: 
the others who, he knows, would instant 
ly detect his base business motive. H 
would be. compelled to a wholeson 
hypocrisy, and obliged to a zeal in tl 
cause of good literature which woul 
perform the effect of high principl: 
Certainly no publisher’s reader who cared 
for his standing with other publisher 
readers would dare to pass the indecent 
fictions which now appear under honor 
imprints. Perhaps if these good met 
and true came to talk the manuscript 
sanely over, they would condemn man) 
books of butcherly heroism, realizing that 
the act of “running a man through,” 
‘cleaving him to the chine,” is an act 
as bestial, as abominable to the imagina 
tion as any suggestion of sensual vi 
lence or allure of lust. 

The author would not be tried wun 
heard by this high court. He might bk 
condemned, but there would be reserved 
to him the high privilege of back-talk, s 


priceless in the case of that friendly or 


family criticism which is the only criti 
cism worth having at present. Befor 


the judge sentenced him to the bonfire or 


the waste-basket, he must ask him, as 
the judge now asks the vilest criminal, 
to say why not. That would be the con- 
victed author’s opportunity; and what 
an opportunity to teach the court som 
thing of true criticism! 





















































E were saving, at the close of 
the preceding Study, that hu- 
man nature has a kind of 


reerudescence with each successive gen- 
eration. It is thrown back into its 
elemental state, as an indispensable con- 
dition of its going forward, and the 
racial development seems to be begin- 
ning all over again. 

For a year at least the child is re- 
duced to wordlessness, and is restrained 
from assuming that upright carriage 
which by Dr. Ernest Klotz, as by many 
an eminent biologist before him, is held 
to be unnatural to the human animal. 
It is true that in the procession of gen- 
erations human progress is cumulative, 
gathering momentum in aspirations; but, 
in order to keep up with the ever- 
quickening procession, the child in every 
successive generation must develop after 
its birth new physical brain processes, 
in response to increased stimuli. 

Physiologically man is as inseparably 
linked with physical nature as any other 
animal, and at his nativity there is no 
apparent indication in his bodily struc- 
ture — whatever invisible implication 
there may be—of his special distinction 
as a being who in capacity and faculty 
transcends the animal plane, a being to 
whom science, philosophy, art, society, 
and the humanities, as we have come to 
know all these in human civilization, 
are possible. Of everything which we 
count. distinctively human there is no 
visible sign or one that the most power- 
ful microscope could detect. With this 
blank complexion does every human child 
enter the world. 

Yet the entire human evolution is 
bound up with this nativity. If we 
could suppose that a human race had 
from the beginning oceupied the earth 
and had eontinued without procession 
of generations, we should at once give 
humanity an immense reversion to an 
epicene estate, sexless, deathless, and 
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in no feature of it, indeed, recognizable 
as human. 

We can conceive of, though we cannot 
define in any known terms, such an estate 
as coming to us in a future life, when 
there should be a new earth as well 
new hk aveLS, and we should be as the 
angels of God, neither married nor given 
in marriage, nor should die any more; 
indeed we must thus coneeive of it if 
it is to be immortal and content with 
immortality. But, in any perspective of 
organic life familiar to us, the concep- 
tion is anomalous and literally pre- 
posterous, since it would relegate our 
race back to the rank of unicellular 
organisms—to an estate of singular sim- 
plicity and unrelieved monotony. Cu- 
riously, as seen from this point of view, 
it is the very estate from which we are 
extricated by nativity, and we are pleased 
to accept mortality as the price of that 
emancipation. Birth is a rare chance, 
missed by a vast majority of the whole 
number of possible souls, while to all 
that are born death is a certainty; and 
surely ’Tis better to be born and die 
than never to be born at all. 

And this much-misapprehended death, 
which, according to our faith, is finally 
a divesture of mortality itself, distributes 
through the whole mortal term priceless 
advantages not usually placed to its 
credit. The first, or earliest, is the ad- 
vantage of nativity. Not only is it true 
that a seed is not born except it die, 
but obviously the passing of generations 
alone gives place for generations to come. 
Autumn, passing into winter, not only 
leaves behind its largess of ripe har- 
vests, but permits the  spring-time. 
These matter-of-course things, if the 
course be that of nature, like the pro- 
cession of the seasons and of genera- 
tions, disclose the great miracle of life— 
which is new life, crescence and increase; 
and, as we are constituted, we cannot 
grow without growing old. 
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But the advantages of mortality which 
we prize most are those which promote 
our human culture in life and art. 
These are our human treasuries—home, 
society, and the habitations of creative 
imagination, including those of faith. 
Leaving out of view the obvious con- 
sideration that to a deathless race homes 
would have no meaning and that for such 
a race society would not be grown into, 
but would be whatever it could be from 
the beginning to the end, without fresh 
increment, let us appreciate rather the 
positive stimulation which comes to every 
generation of the race, as actually consti- 
tuted, from the constant presence of 
death; the quickened pulse of domestic 
affection just because homes must be 
broken for new homes; the hopeful re- 
newals, from fresh fountains, of social 
aspirations; the very birth of art and its 
successive renascences. 

We cannot otherwise account for 
literature any more than for art. If 
we go not hence, what is there to com- 
memorate even in the faintest rescript? 
Memory would be the substitute for his- 
tory and itself a stagnant, pulseless rec- 
ord. Race distinctions there could not 
be, since these imply distinct native 
origins. Strangeness, surprise, adven- 
ture, romance, would be impossible, and 
there could be no imaginative ideals, no 
sense of mystery, no quest or question- 
ings that concern life beyond life. Eter- 
nity would lose its essential quality, 
stalled in mere everlastingness. If we 
could imagine a deathless humanity in- 
terpolated into this nature we know, the 
contrast of all other life that is born and 
grows and dies would seem an irony so 
immense that man, flouted by the wheel- 
ing spectacle, could not turn to the world, 
to which he paid nothing and owed noth- 
ing, and find in it through science or 
esthetic perception the interest denied to 
any study of himself—could find there 
nothing indeed but the word with which 
he might pray for mortality. 

So, in the scheme of things familiar 
to us, it is our good fortune to be 
actually mortal and only to dream of 
immortality. That is our best dream— 
it sums up the worth of dreaming at all. 
Man is the only dreamer, because he is 
the only creature who being mortal is 
not content with mortality, the only 


one who, in the face of death, apprehends 
eternity not as quantitative duration but 
as the quality of life. It is his psychical 
distinction. That apprehension of eter- 
nity as the essential quality of life 
something caught in the very vanishing 
of things, as Moses glimpsed God—makes 
him poet, artist, and seer. He not only 
apprehends, but his creative imagination 
embodies this quality and brings it home 
to the human soul. He sees arise in 
beauty incorruptible something that was 
sown in corruption. In all of our 
humanities this dream of immortal love- 
liness and beauty is dominant, yet in- 
separably associated, as nativity is, with 
the weakness, lowliness, and pathos of 
mortal things. 

The questionings of the human soul 
thus mystically joined in partnership 
with Nature are but the reflex of a quest 
which forever overleaps the immediate 
enclosure. To the human imagination 
no enveloping curtain is wholly opaque. 
From the moment that a resisting sur- 
face awakens in the infant the conscious- 
ness of self till the soul confronts its 
last wall of enclosure, and so the ultimate 
disclosure, every opposing limit is the 
term of a new knowledge. Thus is be- 
gotten in the mind of man an infinite 
curiosity, the ground of an _ infinitely 
varied romance touching the past and 
the future, the seen and the unseen. 
Science grows beyond the yielding bar- 
riers of a universe, the mind of man 
gathering from fields it has not strewn, 
domesticating subtle and hitherto alien 
elements to intimate and _ serviceable 
familiarity, cosmically widening con- 
sciousness, and quickening practical ex- 
perience with flashes drawn from demi- 
urgic furnaces—all because the Sphinx 
at the doorway of Death has put so large 
a question and suggested so strange 
an adventure. 

While art brings such solace to a 
generation that must pass, science and 
philosophy, because of the quality of their 
quest and of its satisfactions, create a 
tormenting dilemma. As, from a sordid 
motive, those who through practical wis- 
dom have accumulated vast material 
possessions, grieve because they must 
leave all these behind, so some of those 
who have, with worthy and disinterested 
purpose, garnered vast psychical treasure 

















regret the interruption of so noble a 
quest, and, complaining of Nature’s 
vasteful economy, insist upon divine 
‘ustification thereof as only possibl 
through unbroken continuance into the 
ife to come. ‘Thus they would exchange 
utter newness of life for the retention 
of knowledge. But immortality is not 
static, it is dynamic—though the secret 
of the transformation is forever hidden 
from us, intimated only in the natural 
process of birth. 

The really creative human imagina- 
tion—that which makes the poet and 
gives poetic insight to the greatest of 
scientists and phil sophers—reaches an 
interpretation whereby life is seen as on¢ 
in all its pluralism and complex speciahiza- 
tion—not “one” in the numerical sense, 
or in the abstract sense, as the Absolute, 
but in the implication of a dynamic har- 
mony. Science therefore is forever re- 
solving the terms of matter into terms 
of power, which are also the terms of 
faith, since they intimate potentialities 
not yet visibly realized—the present mir- 
acle crediting the miracle beyond. 

The poets have anticipated science in 
this acceptance of Nature: Shakespeare 
implicitly, with a sense of present won- 
der at all she is—making every mean of 
art, and just a touch of her making the 
whole world kin; Wordsworth, in a more 
modern mood, seeing the intimations of 
immortality in nativity, which is the 
complement of mortality, and rejoicing, 
in the face of death, “that nature stil 


l 
remembers what was so fugitive ”:,and 
Tennyson, with the bold prevision of 
transformations involving Nature’s ruth- 
less extinction of familiar types—“I 
care for nothing, all shall go.” 

In our creative literature the dis- 
tinctively ultra-modern note is the ac- 
ceptance of life on its own terms, in Na- 
ture and in human nature—the willing 
acceptance, as contrasted with the an- 
cient stoic’s enforced resignation t i 
evitable fate. 

The scientific preparation for this 
mood—quite different from that ex- 
pressed in the static axiom formulated 
by the most cynical of eighteenth cen- 
tury English poets, that “whatever is 
is right ’—has been important, because it 
has helped us to a clearer vision of nat- 
ural evolution and of human evolution 
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in lines of departure from and of return 
to Nature. The relentlessness of Naturs 
begot in the ancient mind the idea of 
fateful necessity. Modern science has 
translated this relentlessness in terms of 
an everlasting fidelity and helpfulness 
also man’s conflict with it in terms of 
normal reaction and ascent. Death was 
the most impenetrable mask of that old 
Fate. Modern science has shown it to 
be the transparency veiling Love, and 
our deeper philosophy finds in its stony 
barrier the open door to the exalted 
dreams, ideals, expansions, and renas- 
cences of humanity. 

By our mortality we are debarred from 
one exaltation—the true vision of that 
part of Nature which we blindly name 
the inorganic world. The same mist 
which gathers about our dream of im- 
mortality, dislimning every outline, so 


‘ 


that there are that way no “ gates ajar” 
to earthly denizens, obscures our vision 
of the inorganic anode—the ascent of the 
ladder of that life we call the lifeless. 
The course of evolution visible to us is 
cathodic—a descent of the inorganic to 
and for the organic, a diminution and 
disintegration of mighty forces and 
radiant elements to permit, for a brief 
period of the world’s time, an opaque 
planet and a temperament tolerable to 
living organisms, of which man—ulti- 
mate in this line of descent is the most 
highly specialized, by virtue of his com- 
plex limitations. Perhaps, since we are 
children of the Sun as well as of the 
Earth, that immortality which we cannot 
define is somehow linked with that hid- 
den ascension of Nature which we can 
not comprehend. What the analogue of 
Love may be in that high photospher 
we do not know, though the warm sun- 
shine, tempered to our earthly senses, si 
fresh in the morning stillness, so brood- 
ing at noon, and so profusively prophetic 
at evening, as with a promise not only 
of another dawn but of some dawn 
supernal, may be the Bridegroom’s never- 
failing sign of it. 

Meanwhile we are sheltered, in our 
mortal sequestration, not sensible even 
of. our swift motion through space, and 
only mildly sensible of the swifter mo- 
tions of sun and stars. It is a gracious 
temperament—plighted by Mother Eart! 


for us with her ancient bridegroom; and, 
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in the mighty whirl, we are allowed the 
sense of dwelling and of the measured 
course of times and seasons—our passing 
gently broken into little moments—and, 
withal, so much hidden from us that there 
is infinite room for faith. 

We are climbers—a race that holds 
itself erect and superior to all other 
living creatures—transcendentalists in 
our lofty speculations, poets and artists 
who have, as we imagine, stolen the 
divine fire. Man, if he may not become 
a god, aims at least to become super- 
man. But in his most exalted dreams 
he does not take the starry path—he re- 
fuses to be dehumanized. Rather he 
insists upon humanizing his gods and 
would take his immortality mortal- 
wise. In no revolt of even his creative 
imagination is it possible for him to 
escape the nature in him. 

His imagination, in life, art, and lit- 
erature, is the creative side of thet na- 
ture—the winged human Psyche, freshly 
escaping from its chrysalis in every new 
generation. We behold the child, creep- 
ing on all-fours, more helpless than any 
other animate thing, wordless, and hope- 
less of ascent save by the gracious descent 
and service of Nature and of its elders— 
then the emergence of the distinctive 
humanity in bold erectness and haughty 
postulance and aspiration. Not merely 
human progress, in the material sense 
and in mental and moral terms, is the 
gainer by this newness of birth, but 
chiefly the creative imagination, which, 
more nearly allied to Nature than the 
formal understanding of man is, is the 
determining psychical factor in the evo- 
lution of human nature. Nativity for 
the physiological human organism means 
something vastly implicate. As, after 
birth, the child passes through stages of 
development which repeat those the race 
has traversed, so, before birth, it re- 
capitulates every chapter of organic evo- 
lution from the protozoan to the human. 
Moreover, the physiological holds the 
implication of the psychical renewal, 
which is, for man, the essential miracle, 
involving all that gives him superiority 
over other animals in faculty and sensi- 
bility, from the miracle of individual 
genius to the greatest of all miracles— 
that of associative idealism. His imag- 


* 


ination it is that creates the distinction 
this, and the light of it, which is hi 
Reason. Because nativity forever dis 
closes the dawn, lets the stream pass and 
leads back to the fountain, the pulse ot 
life is felt, the feeling of ascension kept 
alive from new heights and with widen 
ing horizons of consciousness, while mor 
tality accentuates the deeper sense of a: 
unseen world. 

Release is for new leverage of powe1 
The apparent break or discontinuity b 
comes the emphasis of the continuity o! 
our human culture, deepening the his 
toric sense which interprets the past and 
giving clearer vantages to prophecy 
Tradition becomes dynamic. 


The distinctively ultra-modern mood, 
as we have said, is one that accepts life 
on its own terms. In fiction this means 
realism, because we ultra-moderns refus 
to recognize idealism as in any way 
divorced from reality. Realism in the 
representation—or, from our point of 
view, we should say the presentation- 
of life, is very much the same that prag- 
matism, in the late William James’s in- 
terpretation of it, isin philosophy. Henry 
James would say that it is life as it is 
felt—that is, in a living experience. 

The terms of idealism in human life 
and art are genetic, as the terms of 
Nature are; they are not the terms of a 
proposition. Fitness, as an implication 
of creation, is not logical, but harmonic 
and inexplicable. The creative imag- 
ination in life—in living human expe- 
rience, individual and _ social—lifts it 
into that harmony by rhythmic tension. 
In art it can do no more. The art of 
fiction has this advantage—that it does 
not work in alia materia, but directly 
in the terms of human experience, en- 
riched and diversified in expression and 
embodiment by the expansion of our 
modern consciousness. Its peril is that 
its medium is language, and words 
and phrases afford too easy lodgings for 
unrealities. The writer cannot be re- 
duced to the wordlessness, or infancy, 
of the plastic arts and of music, but 
his imagination is really creative only 
through speech, which, along with his 
thought and feeling, is forever brought 
back to the font of nativity. 
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The Teapot 


BY LEE W 


ILDRED FRENSHAM had not been 
married very long, four months an 
some odd days, to be precise, but 


she had been married long enough 


recognize in the domestie sky certain 
of an impending tempest She and 

el usband were both voung, both charm 
ng und they adored each othe But it 


s also to be added, alas! that life was 


entirely composed for them of a_ littl 


ling mingled ith a little cooing he 

ene of this story is not laid in Areadia 
s the time the Golden Age 

fo begin with, it was a rainy Sunday, 


fter a week of beautiful davs. a week dui 
ing which Fred Frensham the vouthful 
vho was a bad but hopeful volt 


mad been kept hard at work in a smal 


He had been dreaming of | fiftyv-f 
putts and = three-hundred-yard drives—and 
‘ woke to. the roar of manv waters 
rhe disappointment was too great it 
numbed it deadened. Hiis conselence sim 
ply refused to aet At breakfast he was 
silent and after break 
fast he surrounded him 


self with an effective 
stockade of Sunday pa 


pers and stretched his 





smuperen feet out to a y 
leaky as-log And thus 
did he sit, morose, inhal 
ing gas and_— exhaling 
loom 

Mildred hovered afar, 
if it 1s possible to hover 
afar in a rather small 
apartment She was 
sorry for Fred, but = she 
vas also a little piqued 
by his self-absorption. He 
might at least say some- 
thing 

Before he marriage 
she had lived with her 
mother, Mrs. Wolcott, in 
one of the spacious Co 
lonial mansions which 
are still to be found in 
the environs of Philadel 


phia This mansion had 
belonged to the Woleott 
family for over a hun N 
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milv distinetive, but livable a tar more dil 
ficult achievement And she was, rightfully, 
proud of this) achievement sine felt sie 
could not help feeling it Fred ought to 
think himsell a vei fortunate young hus 
band indeed 

lrue, the ooms Wel few in number and 
small in size true Live radiators either 
rattled or leaked or did both: true, the fam 
ily ibove then Writ il mianne of patent 
devices Tor Lin manutacture of rauvtime 
true also that the gas-log gave forth mor 
smeli than glow! In short, New York was 
New Yo One could not avoid the basic 
discomforts of existence in so vulga i 
metropolis. She had done her best to palliat« 
then she would do her best to tolerate 
them it was all he eould do 

And she did think that 1 





Soe appreciate nor her etl ts 

Wasn't a rain Sunday the day of all 
days for him to exhibit pleasurable satis 
faction in the home itmosphere whieh sive 
had so lovingly created for him 

What di he mean by sitting there with 
a sullen seow! like a criminal condemned to 
solitary continement! 

Did Fred re lly love el Was | ill a 
sham 

Fred’s back was turned to her, and tle 
protesting hump of his shoulders seemed 
sinister and for ding Her throat began to 
tighten N e should not thus brutall 
bring her to tears! Shire a Wolcott 

She turn iwa t set lips and ie! 
eye came to rest upon the dial of the grand 
father’s clock Ihe ands marked ten min 
tes past six Fred, then md neglected to 
wind it! Now ft s ¢loeh ha belonged to 
Nathaniel Woleott, who had been once, on a 
historic occasion, the ost of Lafayette Or 
all her family treasures it was the most val 
ved but one. One supreme treasure surpas 
( t in her estimation—a t 

Just me however, the clock stifliciently 
ibsorbed her It was the final proof that 
Fred eared nothing. nothing whatever, f 
his home Had she not woged her hus mand 
neve! to torget i Vind that eloel each 
Saturda night is er owl forebears | 
religiously done for who shall sav how 
many vears It was an act consecrated by 
changeless custom And nov 

This at least could not ‘ lightly passed 
vel \ broken promise The eloek of 
her 


ancestors! 
Fred! 
No reply 
Fred!” 
kh 
* Haven't 


vou forgotten something 


I'm not going to church to-day I told 
vou that at breakfast 
Sotmet ing else 


kh What ¢ It 


Nathaniel’s clock has run down.” 
Now, Mil. don’t bother me I'm busy 
Nathaniel’s elo has run down 

Well, tell him to ind t up again - 
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Oh! 

The last trump had sounded Mildre: 

is prepared nay, She Was cue tor cle | 
was the first time that Fred had ever spok 
to her with deliberate impertinence Kon 
Instant it crushed het 

Then the Woleott pride set for her j 
either cheek the red cockade of revolt \\ 


Vas this upstart whom she had marr 
Hlad he 


not been born in Chicage Had 

not attended kindergarten in Detroit) ar 
public school in Toledo Her heart flame 
for her wrongs 

But when she spoke her tone was frig 
remote Sie seemed 1 spend I n i! 
other planet 

I sha’n't s hn forget how you ive 
sulted me 

Fred threw down kis pape mnd=soros 
from his chair ‘Oh, for Heaven's sake 
Mil,” he flippantly suggested let's cut out 
the tragic! Phat blamed old eloe} hasn 
ept time for titty vears but I'll do my best 


to animate the corpse if you want me to.’ 


She stood rigidly before the clock wit 
squared shoulders, her eves blazing I am 
evlinning to realize she said is neve 


before, how little you appreciate 
My blessings | d interrupted (>| 

I don’t know about that! And just at this 
unhappy moment one of the patent devices 
for the preduction of ragtime began to manu 
facture above them its familiar variet 
if syneopation | d cocked bis ear at the 
eiling * For Instances hn commenter 

And it doesn’t cost us a cent! 

fears of wrath came into Mildred’s eve 
Perhaps vou imagine she retorted that 
| enjov living in a place where that sort of 
thing goes on If vou do you're mistake 
| is willing to put up with it so long 
= | felt vou you cared tor me ’ 

There can be no question about it ire 


Was not in his happiest vein that morning 


Ile had the bad taste to laugh My darling 
yirl.” he echuekled vou'll telling me 
next you are going ime to mothe 

l am.” Mildred = affirmed I'm go 
ing now 

Better not You'll get wet 

I hate you!” 

Fred shrugged his shoulders, lighted a 
long thin cigar, retreated to his chair and 
built up onee more his impenetrable stockade 

Mildred walked from the room into the 
adjoining bedroom and _ firm! shut the 
door 

Presently Fred was uncomfortably aware 
of certain muffled sounds issuing from the 
bedroom He tried his best not to listen 
to them, but to no purpose Phere was no 


disguising the nature of the sounds. They 


placed a mental picture clearly before him 
a pieture of Mildred face 


lving downward 


on the bed wildly weeping This was too 
much *T have been a brute,” he muttered: 
and Ne rose, walked to t he bedroom 
door, and tried to open it The door 
was loeked 

He rattled the knob Mildred,” he ealled, 


Please let me in.” 


m awfully sorry 
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dining 


t his entire satisfaction By means 
itious experiment he had dis vered 
there Was just one spot where 1t Was 


for him to stand Krom that one spot, 
ey hy placing himself at a carefully 
lated angl he eould obtain a_e free 


had tested the 


with his mid-ir 
thoroughly and was sure of his ground. 


emoved his coat 


! ifter a brief preliminary flourish 
vrists, he fixed his eve on an im 
sll and proceeded to try for one 
‘ mn ftv vards He had, per 
forgotten that under t pressure of 
tement one reaches a little on the earry 
leh 
re happened to be three breakable ob 
s on the mantelpiece It would have 
viser to have removed them But either 
f two of these objects could have been 
ced. These two remained intact. ‘The 
{ vol not ema ible Tor beauty 
n itsel inique In short, it was Mil 
ne supreme treasure.” It was the 


given to 
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| incestor Nathaniel Woleott, by Gen- 
i| Washington 
This it was that Fred Frensham, rigid 
vil te ! held in s hands in two 
‘ fragments In iis right hand he 
the be of the teapot and in his left 
ind he held the spout Hle was think 
ne mara 
his ends | vas thinking Mil 
red will never forgi me now My life 
sa married man vel 
Mildred neve permitted the teapot to be 
touched by any hands but her own. She had 
made her husband swear solemnly never to 
ift it from its central position on the din 
ing-room mantel As he recalled this oath 
weak] smiled Perhaps he thought 
hat is wh 1 didn’t have sense enoug 
to remove It out of dange1 But he knevy 
that tl ‘ se would tind little favor in 
Mildred’s eat 
Mildred ul 
\\ " i not eard the erash 
Still holdir the fragments, one in either 
ind ] through the portieres into 
} living-room an stared gvloomily at the 
fast-shut bed m oor 
And 1 t ul surged through him 







































































































































































































WHA FIFTY FOR 7 It LL COST MI 

because f that fast-shut door What did 
Mildred mean by treating him in this way! 
It is insufferable 

Ile approached the door trembling 

Ile put out his hand toward the knob 
only to realize that it held the spout of the 
damned teapot Between fright and ange 





the devil in person entered into his heart 
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Mildred!” he shouted, “ I'm holding you 
teapot in my hands! If you don’t come ou 
right away | swear I'll smash it! 

No answer. 

‘You don't think | dare, eh All rig 
then.” And he dashed the body and sy 
of the teapot against the shut door, reduc 
them once and for all to a shapeless clutt 
ot tragments Then he seized the door-kr 
and shook it fiereely and the door open 
beneath his touch 

He stared nto in empty mdroor 
Within three minutes he had searched 
apartment. The Wolcott fetish had aver 
itself Mildred was gon 

When Fred Frensham came again to 
collected senses he found himself sitting 
the living-room floor carefully picking 
the fragments of the shattered teapot Son 
one was standing in the hall doorway It 
was Magvie, a very much astonished ma 
of all work Fred sprang to his feet 

Mag . he exclaimed, “I thoug 
you—” 

Sure it’s drowned | was outside, so | 
came home early Where's Mrs Frensham 

From the hall came the insistent ringing 
of the telephone bell Fred did not. st 


THE 


What’s fifty 


place 
low 
Mageit 

vooul pli 

CASICT 


a hundre 
Done 





PLAC 





to 
question 


answer 





Yes, it was Mi 
dred’s voice She wa 
sorry She hoped l 
hadn’t been worric 
She hoped he would 
forgive her The 
had both acted 
foolishly She i 
at th railroa 
station She woul 
be home in half a 
BOW. «« « 

When Fred return 
ed to the living 
room, it was to find 
that Maggie had 
swept the fragments 
of the teapot into a 
dust-pan She was 
just retreating i 
ward the _ dining 
room as he cam 
upon her 

* Magoie he ex 
claimed, at vi 
you a check for fifty 
dollars if you will 
tell Mrs. Frensham 
that you broke that 

mo teapot. Do you un 
. derstand ?” 
Maggie haltea,- then 
shook her head 
for *t It “ll cost me the 
much will you take and risk it 
needed time to consider Tis a 
ice,” she said I'll not get an 
But | don’t mind riskin’ it for 
“i now.” 
[” Sale Fred 
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Justified 


venerab 
of St 


Saintly 


him 
decided to 
next supply 
he chureh 
tferent cel- 
one com 
When 
delivered 
seeing the 
making wha 
was a mis 
disposal, 

1 in no 
back 


irden 











hundered the 
ou to put that 
cellar opening 
Fourth 
Yassa 
Mr. Smith tells me you didn’t do it 
Why ean’t von earrv out mv orders? 
grinned sheepis] ly, hesitated, 
id * Well, boss, vou 
put dat coal whe 
I done started—an’ 
come out an’ gimme 


Perfect Comfort 
some parts of the North Carolina moun 


tains only the barest necessities are 
known \ mountain boy vho spent the 
night at a farmhouse some distance from 

s own cabin was at first uncertain what 
to do with the pillows he found on his bed 
That he 
losed in account to his family of 


put them to good use was 


(Lis 
ifluence of host 
Why, » said they even had lit 


feather-beds put vr feet on 


|’ I go with n 
Perhaps in 
They say with 

That used to 


if I’m in sor 
They say, “B 
We have discove 
That's where . 


Oy eagerly they 
| a heap 
We think that 
Robinson had 


Ah me! ‘tis gre 
I long to thir 


Minister 


iv friends to ride, 
some historic town, 
ill-concealéd pride, 

be the home of Brown!” 


ne other State 

vy dint of much research, 
red, sure as fate 

Jones used to go to church!’ 
ery. “ Look 
f bricks 
was the sm 


41 


his horses shod! 


at to be renowned! 


ik, in vears long henee 


People may slowly drive around 


My somewhat 


to think, 

ir awestri 
reverently 
That's where 


battered garden fence! 


as at i hrine 
wk gaze will rove nut 


they'll opine, 


she hung her washing out!” 


CAROLYN WELLS 
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LCRING a dinner given by the chamber AS | was riding on a ‘bus 

of commerce of a Western city a certain Out Fifth Avenue, 
business man who is extremely near-sighted | saw a man with big balloons 
had as his left-hand companion a gentleman All red and green and blue 
who 1s completely bald 

\t dessert the man with the bare thatch He had very big balloons 
dropped his napkin, and stooped to pick it | hardly could believe it 
up At that precise moment the neat sighted 4 


Sometimes 
His pack and would 
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The Big Balloons 
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yo +A. 





( people 


lo keep 









child would stop to 


relieve it 









He turned, and beholding the bare pate on a : 
level with his elbow. said But | was riding on a ‘bus, 
Thank you, no melon 1 will take And there [ had to stay, 
coffer : While the big balloons waved wildly 
Pa a And | went on my way 
A‘ mg Der maggie grt mad, aster My father says that this is life , 
much difficulty in subduing the parents, 1 don’t know what he —— 
secured — the services of a distinguished r =~ oo 
, ' - But O! to pass so fine a sight 
oculist and hospital treatment for a small aah ; , Ps By 
anlavea bor lard it eem 
\ fortnight later the father gayly ri EpNA M. OWINGS 
ported the patient's progress 
* Litth Rhode  Island’s suttonly doin 
fine Hi’ eve do look beautiful ” . 
Oh, Sambo, [m so glad, but is his sight Modern Italian Version 
as good as evel A SCHOOL-TEACHER in the Italian quar 
No—m with soft deprecation, * | don't ter of Chicago had been telling he: 
think he see none out’n it, but it sure am pupils certain of the fables of .-Esop, and of 
a splendid eye these the of the fox and the grapes 
seemed especially to appeal 
to one little dusky son oft 
ae nite el Italy 
Iy a stroke of luck the 
teacher was enabled to hear 
] H the lad give his version to 
| | a lad in another elass. 
| | In a delicious dialect the 
im I iL j boy recounted the fable 
A | q $3 FINE pretty much as it is written 
| L & J . . until he reached the climax, 
A | | FORFEEDING which he rendered thus: 
THE ANIMALS *“ Den de olda fox he say 
‘1 thinka da grape no good, 
7 anahow I guess | go geta 





de banan’ 





Another Drain on the Forests 
MONG the household 


plies recent ly 


sup 
laid in by 


a newly married couple in 
Washington were a numbet 
of jars of jam. 

The husband assisted his 


wife in the opening of the 
packages containing the jars, 
one of which was set aside 
for immediate use. In this 
the young wife promptly 
discovered something for- 
eign. She held it up for 
her husband's inspection 
“This looks like a hard 
wood splinter,” she said 
And so it is.” agreed 


hubby, after examination. 
* These must be some of 
those forest preserves we 
hear so much about.” 
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In the Language of Flowers 
‘Oh, I Pll 


Isic he that?’ 


ronder af eve 


\VIORNING-GLORY 


Homesick 
OMESICK 
You yet 
drink tlh’ 
nave 
when 


like th’ 
hafto go 
stuff th’ 
tied 
ma she 


ain't other 
to bed 


drug-stores 


H sicks 
\n 
(yr 
\n 
An 
comb ve 


With 


an 
mix, 

head 

Tace 


things aroun your 


Wash your 
bresh 
fill a 


you re 


vou! 
th’ 
ul 


ust silver an’ comb 


lo an she Vase 


flowers, “cause sick at home 


all 


ache 


at 
stummick 
up 
eat 
it 
your 


Homesick ain't sick 


ne 

like 

double 
didn't 


sick 
you 


you 


ain't a 
an’ bawl 
th’ 


ache, 


make 
i\ cake, 
your too. 
Nen you con-fess, 
\n’ si 


Buheause she 


conscience 


an’ ma smile 


she got a 


on 
it 


iV ioke 


you 


know all th’ while 


uin’t when they 
Or tee! your pulse 
at 
much 
when 
all by 
clock 


th’ 


Homesick see your tongus 


or your ears buzz, 


Oy youl 


doctor listen 
But, 

Homesick is 
\-visitin 

An’ miss th’ 


\-tickin’ « 


lung 


oh, how vou wisht it awue! 
you 
yourself 

‘at ought to 


mantel-shelf 


go away 
stay 
m 


miss it till 
to bed. 
would be 
back 
just 
wisht 
at it 
‘at you'd like to go. 


don't 
to 
if 
like to 
don’t know 
You want, but 
\n’ grampa sez 
Up-pinion 


But vou 
An’ time 
You think 
You'd 


you 


it’s night 
an’ nen 

po lite 
home again 
what it 
you it, 


vo 
it 

vo 
\n is 
had though; 


An’ 
\n 
rh 


tell 
their 


eries 


folks 

try 
wind 
An’ in 


stories to you, too, 

best to make you laugh 

in th’ chimbley flue, 

th’ barnyard is a calf 

"At bawls an’ bawls An’ 
Is all th’ time well 

No matter how homesick vou 
An’ want to home. you 

WILBUR 


worst 
you 


part vet 


how know 
get 


can't 


D 


co vo 


NESBIT 


A’ KE: 
urried 
desired 
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he 


Every 
Just 


Wa 
sil 
mut t 


it you 


ist 


to 


cement 


Liniment 


nacist 


to Use 


Sick 


The Real Curiosity 


Anes nty Western 
State one ¢ ts 
ol 


curious 


ll t 
attracts 
While 

animal 

tended t 
tL ol 
ina 


a countryman § at V a 


arge assortmen DbOVS ana 


viris and a wile 
bonnet 
The 


barkel 


huve sun 


countryman took the 
[ol 
dene “Td 
them 


it 


the exhibition 


Into his cont like 


to wv animals 


in 


said tie 


and 


put would iM 


mean to 
and | 
my 


kinder in without 


vO 
ean t atfor 


and fifte 


family 
for 


my 


to pay Wile n 
children 
Phe 


stared 


city - reared * barker 
at 

Are ill 
asked 
hitteen 


and I 


man in uma 


ment those your chil 


gasping. 


Lhe 


dren hie 
of 
it a 
the 
hem 


the sitid 


minute 


man 


nix it u)) 


Vl 


have 


ll obliging mrKel 


} 1 
animals ame let em 


and your family 


Roth Had Suffered 


received a 
girl, who 


and 


druggist lately 
small 


" 
Iniment 


call from a 


purchase some 
ment the 
by the 


at hie 


and = « repeated 


puzzled unique ordet 
em 
romptly 


hit pa 


sume time 


responded = the 


pit her 


young 


sive 


tha 
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No Time to Scold 


WESTERN | physician is t 
"_ children, Ernest and Ali iw 














| ! 
eleven 









= ly the doctor and his wife made a 
(= — week-end trip to the count leaViliy 
b~e 

= the children at me with the serv 









ants They were t return Monda 





night 










When the parents arrived, a 







past eleven, their train being at 
ind a hall ite they vere surprise 
to find Ernest and Alice waiting for 
them, and all alone The mot 






rushed 














— Had Made Up His Mind 
nice f is to take another little trip together? eran awver tells ho 
yn 0, ) lisaares t} ( 4 during a tri ome {i the yur 


The Omnipotence of Laurier 













































Hk winter work of the Canadian lum- lilding, and brought 
berman cuts him off, in a great measure, ‘I should like to know what you mea 
from the outsid rid and when he su in action as this I lt 
emerges from the Is, in April or May 1dge, in a lenient tone vever, as 
ie feels a natural curiosity to know wha the man, an elderly German, to be a simpk 
ias taken place during his absence straightforward persor 
In the spring of 1901 one of these French “Vell, your r. [I vy ‘ lair sai 
Canadian woodsmen greeted, with warmt the uror. Ven Mr Jones shed n 
an old acquaintance and in the same is talking my mir vas ea i ! gy 
breath, demanded the news.” but ven Mr. Smit begins is talking | 
His companion mentally reviewed the va ecomes all confused again a und 
rious public events which had come withi savs to mineself, * better leave 
is knowledge during the past winter. and ind stay avay unti e is done alse | 
selecting the one which ne deemed most our honor te t } tru | nt 
noteworthy stated that Queen Victoria er vay der argument vas going.” 
iad died 
“ Ba gosh!” exclaimed the in 
terested habitant. “ An’ who's i 
got dat job?” | 
The Prince of Wales,” re 
pl 1 his informant 
rhe lumberman reflected. 
hie) 












Then leaning forward confiden 





tially 
“Mus’ ben good frien’ te 
Laurier for git dat job.” he 
whispered, with a knowing wink 














No Other Way 
NEW colored maid was given 






































i a pound of nuts to crack 
ind when she brought back 
nly 1 small quantity her 
mistress said, “ Why. Mandy 
where are all the others?” 
Law Miss Olive. honey 
she replied, “I eudn’t git the juntie, may I pat Fido?” 











others in my mouf “If you are sure your hands are pe 
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Tierany & Co's 
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Hon. WM. J. STONE 


U. S. Senator from Missouri, Ex-Governor of Missourl 
state 
* Sanatogen has been used in my family with good results. 
I fee it will relieve to a considerable degree 
oubles caused by overwork. It is an excellent 
yuilding up the system.” 


His Excellency, Prof. Dr. VON LEYDEN 


Director First Medical Clinic Berlin University, writes: 

“T have gladly and frequently prescribed Sanatogen in 
cases of delicate patients, in my clinical as well as my private 
practice, and am extremely satisfied with the results.” 


Hon. WM. E. CHANDLER 


Former Sec’y of Navy, Ex-Senator from N. H., writes: 


“Sanatogen is a pleasant nutrient for cases of impaired 
digestion It strengthens without irritating and promotes 
” 


vitality in feeble folk. 


**I know that 
Sanatogen 
will help you””— 


HUS speaks conviction b 
experience. The man wh 
watched and fe/t the revita 
power of Sanatogen is the man who with si 
and enthusiasm will recommend its use to 
because he snows that Sanatogen is th 
reconstructor of a nervous system weaker 
worry, overwork or disease. He himself | 
the benefits of its use, has felt its wonderfu 
action, its upbuilding, rejuvenating eff 
remarkable power to regenerate digesti 
assimilation. 
Personal recommendation lies behind Sanatoven’ 
amazing success. Physicians recommend it 
(15,000 of them have stated so over their 
signatures), leading brain-workers endorse it, 
men and women everywhere, in every corner of 
the globe, are earnest in its praise. 


Sanatogen is today the most widely recommended 
article of its kind because it ‘‘makes good’’ and 
it is able to do so because it is the on/y frue, 
scientific food-tonic. Sanatogen represents a 
scientific union of pure albumen of milk and 
glycero-phosphate of sodium—the two vital es- 


able form. There is no duplicate or substitute for 
Sanatogen because Sanatogen marks a discovery 
and as such is protected by U.S. Letters Patent. 


People of judgment no longer buy “‘some tonic,” 
they buy the tonic—they buy the food-tonic 
Sanatogen, because they know that Sanatogen 
feeds and reconstructs where the ordinary 
““bracer” stimulates and depresses. 


YOU who are run-down, nervous or dyspeptic 
should grasp the helping hand of Sanatogen. 
Get a trial box today and so lay the foundation 
for better health, better strength, greater vitality, 
greater happiness. 
Sanatogen is sold by all leading druggists at 
$1.00, $1.90 and $3.60 
Write for a FREE copy of “Our Nerves of Tomorrow” 
The work of a physician-author, written in an 
absorbingly interesting style, beautifully illus- 
trated ond containing facts and information of 
vital interest to you. This book also contains 


evidence of the value of Sanatogen which is as 
remarkable as it is conclusive. 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 


48 East 17th Street New York 
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Frontispiece in Color .......... =... . ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN 


Among the Titans of the Patagonian Pampas. . CHARLES W. FURLONG, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated with a Photographs, and Maps. 

Neighbors. A Story. . . . « »« ALTA BRUNT SEMBOWER 
Illustrations by w. H. D. KoErNer. 

The Under-Word. A Poem........ . + » EDITH M. THOMAS 


My Lowly Teacher.............. +. + JOHN FRANKLIN GENUNG 


Tapestries of Twilight .. . . . RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
Paintings in Color by Eviz -ABETH SHIPPEN GREEN. 


De soe ee As a . - ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 


Laying the Hose-pipe Ghost. A Story .... . JAMES B. CONNOLLY 
Illustrations by Anton O. FIscHEr. 
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Sheila—Simply a Society Person. A Story ... ANNE WARWICK 
Illustrations by Howarp CHANDLER CHRISTY. 

Rabat the Inaccessible . . oe . . + « SYDNEY ADAMSON 
Paintings in Color, and Black and White, by the Author. 
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The Iron Woman. A Novel (Continued)... . MARGARET DELAND 
Illustrations by F. WALTER TayLor. 


RARE ae . . ALAN SULLIVAN 


Conde-Duque d’Olivarez, by Velasquez. Comment by W. STANTON HOWARD 
Engraved on Wood by Henry WoLr from the Original Painting. 

The Mortgage Man. A Story... a es G. DORSET 
Illustrations by WortH BREHM. 


The Dropping Bloom. A Poem . ee - LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 

William Strang, Painter and Etcher. . . CHARLES H. CAFFIN 
Illustrated from Reproductions of Original Paintings. 
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A Father for the Baby. A Story..... . NORMAN DUNCAN 


Millard Fillmore’s Forgotten Achievements . . WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, L.H.D. 


Dorothea. A Story specie. an + «a9 A ere 
Illustrations % Joun A. WILLIAMS. 
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A DISCOVERY! 


A newly found and _ hitherto unpublish- 


ed article entitled “Cockney Travels” 
by 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 


THACKERAY 


will appear in the next number of 








Harper’s Magazine 





This article is the most important literary 
discovery of many years. In it the great 
novelist is revealed at his best, writing with 
gentle grace and characteristic humor of his 
adventures on a little tour through the West 
of England. It is illustrated with his own 
drawings, and there are notes by his daughter, 
Lady Ritchie. 
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Other Notable Features of 


HARPER’S for J 


Miss Van Lew—A Woman Spy 


\ SOUTHERN woman who served the North—and in the end suffered the resentment of 
both sides. Her career of supreme pluck and constantly lucky escape has been woven 
n remaining fragments of her diary, from document f 
onal issues of Civil War time. 

She was the woman to whom General Grant wrote, ‘“‘ You har: 
formation received from Richmond during the war.” 


The Desert that is Green 


T= is a different sort of desert in southern Arizona from the desert we think of as a 
waste of sand. This one is full of bushes and trees—a green desert—in the spring abloom 
pale-colored flowers How such a desert may exist is made clear by Professor ELLSWORTH 
HuntTINGTON, Ph.D., of the Department of Geography, Yale University, who explored it in the 
irse of his study of the influences of climate. ie party, with their camping-pack, used for 
port an automobile—and found it “‘exactly the conveyance.”’ 


Shall a Small College Do This? 


‘THE inclination of our colleges to change from the old-fashioned idea of character-making to 
i that of career-making some people say has gone too far. A reaction is contemplated, to have 
eat in the smaller college, which will offer only a classical course, and confer no other degree. 
The argument runs that if technical business training has indeed proved not enough, even for an 
ge so material as this, then the college may better serve the public good by reverting to its 
ld policy. The project is outlined by E. PARMALEE PRENTICE, who has studied it as chairman 
fa committee whose report has just been adopted at one of the smaller colleges 


, etc., and offers fresh testimony on the 


sent me the most valuable 


Without Benefit of German 


T° motor thus handicapped through Germany is what Louise CLossER HALE 
doing, WALTER HALE sketching the country by the way. With these two 

untic girl—and for that reason a polite young traveller who did know German followed along. 
It makes a light and merry tour in Mrs. HALe’s telling. 


telis of 
went a fro- 


To Make Hospitals More Useful 


} OSPITALS have learned that the most important need of their patients sometimes is to be 

helped outside—in their homes. The effort doctors and nurses are making at this outside 
social service is here described by Ropert W. Bruere, former General Agent of the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. The writer compares it with another 
method, existing in Germany, of insuring workingmen beforehand against such need, and 
demonstrates that the whole matter is one of keen public concern 


Seven Sorts of Short Stories 


RTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY, one of the true masters of the short story in English, 
has written “‘The Real Birthday of Dorante,’’ a sparkling and tender mixture of detective 
perplexities and the felicities of married love; EL1zABETH SHIPPEN GREEN has made the pictures 
for it. In a sympathetic comedy of young married life by Mary HEATON VoRsE, two young 
people betray a mutual misconception of just what interest a wife may be expected to take in 
her husband’s business. ELIZABETH JORDAN takes her public’s favorite heroine, May Iverson 
of school-girl fame, and shows what amusing agonies come to an author—however young—whose 
play is produced all wrong. ‘‘The Carrier,” a study of two village women by Mrs. HENRY 
Dupeney; ‘‘ The Island,” of man and girl interest, by MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY; “The 
Cup We Must Drink,’’ by Le1ra Burton WELLs, and RicHARD LE GALLIENNE’s sketch of the 
gentle memories of an old-fashioned woman, are the other stories. 


Margaret Deland’s “THE TRON WOMAN” 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATION S 
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THE CALL OF THE SNOWY HISPAR 


A NARRATIVE OF EXPLORATION AND MOUNTAINEERING ON THE NORTHERN FRONTIER OF INDIA. By Wituiam H 
WorkMaAN and Fanny Buttock WorKMAN. With an appendix by Count Dr. Cesare CatciaTi and Dr. Ma 
Koncza. Wath 2 maps and 113 illustrations. 8vo, $5.00 net. 


This is another of the really wonderful books of Himalay an Mountaineering which Dr. and Mrs. Workman describe go v 
and in which they give a narrative of such unique success. They are successfully attacking the loftiest mountains of thé 
The description of their experiences is most interesting, the pictures illustrating the work are most attractive, and the 

contribution to the subject is one the value of which cannot be overestimated. 


JAVA AND SUMATRA 


AND THE OrHeR IsLanns or THE Dutcu East Inpigs. By A. CaBaton. Translated and with a Preface by Br 
MiaLL. With a map and illustrations. 8vo, $3.00 net. 


This volume gives a concise yet ample account of the natives, the agricultural and other resources, the administrative di 
the cities and ports, the antiquities and religions of an empire which- has been unaccountably neglected by the Englist 


FINLAND TO-DAY 


By Georce Renwick, author of “Romantic Corsica: Wanderings in Napoleon's Isle." With an Introducti 
H EVINSON With map and 44 tllustrations. 8vo, $3.00 net. 
A most comprehensive work on this interesting country, treating it in all its phases, political, geographical, agricultur 


cathe BRAZIL 


By Pierre Dents. Translated, and with an Introduction, by BERNARD MIALL, and a supplementary chapter 
a map and illustrations. London: toro 8vo, $3.00 net 
A new volume in The South American Series. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN SERIES 
CHILE PERU 


By G.F. Scort-E1 R - With map and illustrations. By C. Recinacp Enock, F.R.G.S. Wath map and illustrat 


MEXICO ARGENTINA 
By C. Reernatp Enoc«s, F.R.G.S. Weth map and illustrations. By W. A. Hirst. Wath a map and 64 illustrations. 
Each, 8vo, $3.00 net. 


THE HIGH-ROADS OF THE ALPS 


A Mororinc Guipr to One Jiunpren Mountain Passes. By Cuarves L. Freeston, F.R.G.S. Wath 106 itinerari 
102 photographie iliustrations, maps and diagrams. 8vo, $3.00 net. 


YMANTIC CORSICA 





WANDERINGS IN NAPOLZ 7 orRGE Renwick. With a chapter cn Climbing by T. G. Ouston, F.R.G 
Member of the Alpi: Wa lustrations anda map. 8vo, $3.50 net. 
A book on this litde v le o. ,est,” showing it to be a romantic and beautiful country. with a delightful clin 
superb roads, untrodden , idat _atsman’ s and angler’s paradise. 


BAEDEKER’S INDISPENSABLE GUIDES 
THE UNITED STATES, with an Excursion into Mexico 


Fourth edition, completely revised, rewritten, and enlarged. With 33 maps and 48 plans. $4.50 net. 


EUROPEAN GUIDE BOOKS—Latest Esitions 


Illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas and Views. All prices net. 


A NEW BAEDEKER 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Seaports AND Sea Rovutes, including Madeira, the Canary Islands, the Coast of Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia. W1: 
38 maps and 49 plans. 1911. $3.60 net. 


BAEDEKER’S THE RHINE 

A New Edition (the Seventeenth). 1911. Wé#th 69 maps and 59 plans. $2.40 net. 
BAEDEKER’S EASTERN ALPS 

A New Edition (the Twelfth). 1911. Wé#th 73 maps and 16 plans. $3.00 net. 
Canada . oe eb o « Stel Germany (Northern), New Edn. . $2.40 London and Its Environs 
Alps (E i  , oe MY s 5 Germany (Rhine) .. . . + + 2-10 Norway and Sweden 
Austria . nafals Great Britain. . . +. + + + + 300 Palestine.and Syria ee « 
Belgiurn and ES gage a , STOOCE « 2 oe tl lw ht tll hCw]«680QO) 6~Paris and Its Environs ... . 
Berlin and Its Environs . .. . 4 Ttaly (from the Alps to Naples, Spain and Portugal ie aie 
es 6 2 Yes" 6 & «5 +5« 44 Plans) - 2-40 Switzerland 
France (Northern) . . . . « « +10 ¥ 2.40 ‘Travelers’ Manual of Conversation, 
France (Southern) . . . «» «+ + -70 «Italy (Central) and Rome, "New Edn. 2. 25 in English, Gomes, lL asees and 
Germany (Southern) . ... . . Italy (Southern) and Sicily . . . 1.80 Italian . . oe « 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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Fiction 


Four Big Novels 





THE CAMERA 
FIEND 


By E. W. Hornung 


“A book of the kind lis 
panies grow rich on.” 
—Evening P 


The tale never lags, but 
briskly on to a dramati 
Phila. North American. 

Illustrated 
$1.25 net; postpaid, $1.35 


THE PRICE 


By Francis Lynde 
Author of 
“ The Taming of Red Butte 


Tells of the 


a Robin Hood 


idealist 
1; of his many adver 
! lice; of | 


emmy rar 


$1.30 net; 


postage extra 


JANE 
OGLANDER 


By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 


A powerful and 
story t a write 
rapid! , 
best known 
ist The scer 
country estate 
are Jane Ogland oY, 
some English girl, steadfast 
and loyal; Hew Lingard, a 
distinguished ung soldie 
back fr 
Maule, 
ing wome 
scrupulous, ar us, ar 
radiantly beautift Athena's 
husband, a keenly intellectual 
paralytic. Lingard is engaged 
to Jane Oglander, but Athena, 
though pretending friendship 
for Jane, finding it suits her 
aims to win hin 
not hesitate t v it. 


$1.25 net; postpaid, $1.35 








THE PATRICIAN 


By John Galsworthy 


‘* Few novelists have ever before portrayed, 
or can ever hope to portray, with such absolute 
truth the struggle of honorable manhood to do 
its complete duty.” —Boston Transcript. 

** The youngest young goddess is a splendid 
creature—almost worthy to star 
Meredith’s great women.’ 

—New York Times Book Revie 
$1.35 net: postpaid, $1.45 


ROBERT KIMBERLY 


By Frank H. Spearman 


Second Large Edition. Illustrated in full 
JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


d beside one of 


olors by 
** The very q ialities which have made Robert 
Kimberly at © figure in the world of finance 
are also t h he conquers in that of 
sentiment.” Vew York Tribun 


postpaid, $1.40 


BRAZENHEAD 
THE GREAT 


By Maurice Hewlett 


In tracing the adventurous career of this medi- 
zval soldier of fortune, Mr. Hewlett returns to 
the ‘literary style and atmosphere of ‘“* Little 
Novels of Italy” and ‘* New Canterbury Tales.” 
He presents a bizarre character—a sort of 


Cyrano, d’Artagnan, and Falstaff combined. 


£1.50 


BROTHER COPAS 


By Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch 


A novel full of delightfully human characters 
—so human that even with those ones whom the 
reader does not rate highly he sympathizes. It 
tells how a little girl quite unconsciously trans- 
forms the brcken-down old gentlemen who made 
up the personne! at a hospital for the destitute 
from malicious, quarrelsome gossips to merry, 
unselfish optimists. It is full of humor and 
whimsical adventures—quite the most delicate 
work of characterization that ‘‘Q”’ has yet pro- 
duced, 


£7.20 net; postage extra 
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full-page * Pf q fs z “1 12mo, 434 pages. 
illustrations 7 VoL ce a ZB Price, $1.30 net; 
by Furman. ’ y LuiA:A'__ postage, 13 cents. 


Miss Livingston’s Companion 


By Mary Dillon 
Author of “ The Rose of Old St. Louis,” “In Old Bellaire,” etc. 


A dramatic and picturesque tale of life in Old New York, 
when Alexander Hamilton, Robert Fulton, and Washington Irving 
were in their prime. A romance of unusual charm, with a pretty 
touch of mystery which keeps the reader guessing to the very end. 





When Half-Gods Go 


By Helen R. Martin 
Author of “Tillie: A Mennonite Maid,” ‘ The Crossways,” etc. 


A strong story of American domestic life, a novel which has 
both fervor and power; of which the author herself says, “I wrote 


it from my heart.’’ 
12mo, 154 pages. Price, $1.00 net; postage, 7 cents. 








The Century Company, Union Square, New York 
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The Dweller on 
Haig the Ihreshold 


You By Robert Hichens 


Read Author of “The Garden of Allah,” “Bella Donna,” etc. 

M | ‘The age-old parable of the struggle 
O y between good and evil, light and dark- 

M k ness, strength and weakness. 


“Mr. Hichens gives it a new 


Believe ? turn, an ultra-modern setting.” 


By Eleanor Hallowell Abbott “A story of marked 
A REAL LETTER individuality and 
FROM ONE WHO HAS: power, and alto- 
Yes 1 . 3 gether out of 


the common 
rut.” 


12mo, 

273 pages. 
Price, 
$1.10 net; 
postage, 

10 cents 


AL 


Clever pictures. The price is $1.00 net; postage, 7 cents 











The Century Company, Union Square, New York 
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Announcing Lippincott’s 
New Spring Books 











The Capitals of China 


By WILLIAM EDGAR GEIL 
Author of “ The Great Wali of China.” 
Dr. Geil undertook the herculean task of making a 
visit to each of the several capitals of the eighteen 
Provinces of China; mappi 
lecting on the spot their t 
volume is destined to f rm th re basis of a Chinese library. 
With 100 Illustrations aad 12 + ia Large 8vo. 
Cloth, $5.00 net. READY IN MAY. 


ort their sites, and col- 
pograp yhical treasures. His 





From Memory’s Shrine 


By CARMEN SYLVA (Ouxcen of Roumania 


In the prefa< ¢ to this remarkal le book Her Maje 
expresses herself as follows: “ey am about to ti 
open the sanctuary I have so long jealously guard: 
from the world—the private chapel within whose nich« 
my memories are enshrined.’ 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and 8 Illustration: 
oth, $2.50 net. Postpaid, $2.65. 


A Short History of the United States Navy 


By CAPTAIN GEORGE R. CLARK, U.5S.N., and OTHERS 


This history has been written to present 
or national prejudice, 


a record of exactly 
and to regard naval events from the professional rather 


what happened, without personal, sectiona 


than the picturesque point of view. 


With 16 Full-page Illustrations and many Pictures in the Text. 


Among Indian Rajahs and Ryots 
By SIR ANDREW H. L. FRASER, K.C.S.I. 


Fecollections and impressions of 37 years of work 
and sport in the Central Provinces 
and Bengal. 
With 34 Illustrations and a Map. 
368 pages. Cloth, $4.00 net. 


Octavo. 


Cloth, $3.00 net. READY IN APRII 


Oriental Cairo 
The City of the “Arabian Nights” 


By DOUGLAS SLADEN 
Author of “ Queer Things About Egypt,” etc. 


With 63 intimate Pictures and the newest Map of 
Cairo. Large 8vo. 417 pages. Cloth, $5.00 net 


NEW SPRING NOVELS 


** Me-Smith ” 


FOURTH LARGE EDITION. 


The Gold Bag 


By CAROLYN WELLS 
detective novel by the afithor of “The 
Clue.” Colored Frontispiece. 


Postpaid, $1.32. 


An 18-Kkt. 


Cloth, picture inlay, $1.20 net. 


EIGHTH LARGE EDITION 


Routledge Rides Alone 


By WILL L. COMFORT 
novel gaining in sales with the 
and enthusiasm of a classic. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


A year old force 


Colored Frontispiece. 


READY APRIL 20TH 


Dawn of the Morning 


By GRACE L. H. LUTZ 
Marcia Schuyler,” “ Phabe Deane,” etc. 
Cloth, $1.25 net. 


Author of ™ 
Colored Illustrations, 


READY IN JUNE 


Five Illustrations. 





A BIG NOVEL OUT OF THE WEST 


By CAROLINE LOCKHART 
Cloth, $1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.32. 


Oui of Russia 


By CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT 


A stirring geen novel by the a ithor of “ The Isle 
Dead Ships.” 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37 


READY APRIL 20TH 


The Royal Pawn of Venice 
By Mrs. LAWRENCE TURNBULL 
Author of “ The Gol ‘den Book of Venice.” 


Photogravure Fr tal Cloth, 
$1.50 net. 





Or 
pe $1.62 


READY MAY 15TH 


She Buildeth Her House 


By WILL L. COMFORT 
Author of “ Routledge Rides Alone.” 


Colored Frontispiece by Martin Justice. Cloth, 
$1.25 net. 


In Her Own Right 


By JOHN REED SCOTT 


Iuthor 


of “ The Impostor,” “ The Colonel of the Red Huzzars,” ¢ 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Publishers of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE and CHAMBERS’S NEW ENCYCLOPZDIA 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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The publishers have sent America’s foremost illustrator, Mr. F. Graham Cootes, 
ross the continent from New York to California to make, on the scenes of the story, 
1e greatest pictures for the greatest book of the year. 


The Great American Novel—To be Published in August 
Harold Bell Wright’s Story of the Great Colorado Desert 


First Edition, 175,000 Copies 
Wright’s first novel since ‘‘ The 


Th \ A I; * 
g Calling of Dan Matthews,’’ and 
the greatest of his life work. 
0 ar ara 0 Uniform in binding and price with 
Mr. Wright’s other novels. 


Other Novels by Mr. Wright—Over One Million Copies Have Been Sold 
That [ New Edition | 


Full of action, big incidents and 
the Spirit of the West. Mr. 











Printer of Udell’s 


Illustrations in Color by John C. Gilbert 
348 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


Cht. Tribune— ‘Done to the life.” 
Denver Times—"'A tale of exalted 
a 


ideals, 

Nashville American—"It is human 
to the very core.” 

ttlanta Constitution—"‘When the 
reader closes the book he feels he 
has learned more of human na- 
ture than ever before,” 





The [670,000 Sola] 
Shepherd of the Hills 


Illustrations by F. Graham Cootes 

52 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 

New York Times —** There are 

many bits of excellent descrip- 

tion in the course of the story, 

and an atmosphere as fresh and 

sweet and free from modern 

grime as one would breathe on 
the Ozark trails themselves,” 











The Calling of 
Dan Matthews 


Illustrations in Color by Arthur I. Keller 
364 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 

Chicago Evening Post—Unques- 
tionably the author knows the 
life with which he deals.” 

N.Y. World—" Mr. Wright's books 
are wholesome in the best sense.” 

Chi. Examiner—"‘A skillfully map- 
ped battle-field of human souls, 
relieved, it is true, by humor, but, 
for the most part pathetic and, at 
times brooded over by the mys- 
tery of spirit-strength, life's close, 
never-ending tragedy.” 

Oregon Journal, Portland—‘It is 
this almost clairvoyant power of 
reading the human soul that has 
made Mr. Wright’s books among 
the most remarkable works of 
the present age.”’ 

Ch1, News—"'The story is strong 
and wholesome, sincere and up- 
lifting in ethical purpose, delight- 
ful in character-drawing and gen- 
eral literary craftsmanship.’ 





Note to the Reader :— Owing to continuous expressions with regard to the dramatic possibilities of 
Mr. Wright’s novels, and numerous inquiries from all parts of the country with reference to stage produc- 
tions, the publishers desire to state that they are not indifferent to these advantages, but for the present 
they wish the reader to retain only the mental picture as it is presented by the power of Mr. Wright’s pen. 
It is not unlikely that his characters will be portrayed from the American stage in the not far distant future. 


New York {tem S sunpeiee the aspiration, civic and 
. , * moral, of the present day. 
Mr. Wright s Allegory of Life Chicago News—"* Bex utiful both in language and in sentiment.” 
e Cameo of Literature’”’ Buffalo Evening News—" lt represents dreams of artistic 
magnificence, : 
Philadelphia Sunday Dispatch—"The secret of his power is 
the same God-given secret that inspired Shakespeare and 


* bat ve 
upheld Dickens. 
Grand Rapids Herald—"\t is the greatest story since Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress.’”’ 














Omaha World-Herald—"\t is a classic in nature and spirit 
and rendering.” 


Frontispiece and Ten Illustrations in Color by John Rea Neill. 
Over 100 pages, size 43{x7 inches. Cloth, Net 75 Cents — Full Leather, Boxed, Net $1.25 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS or send your order to the Publishers—The Book Supply Company 


Our mammoth catalog, size 844 x 534 inches. 
advertises books of all the publishers at big 
savings. Bibles, Periodicals, etc. Write us for . 
it to-day. Bargains on every page. Books on all subjects, Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine Bindings for your library. 
Every book carried in stock. Orders filled promptly. Great reductions. Big savings. Catalogue sent postage prepaid, 


free on request. A quarter million buyers testify to the advantages we offer. Every purchaser a satisfied customer. We 
want your orders, Our prices are convincing, Unequaled service for handling Public, Private and School Library orders, 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 


ESTABLISHED 1895 E. W. REYNOLDS, President 220-222 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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BEST NEW BOOKS TO READ AND ENJOY 








What’s-His-Name 


The New Story 
By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 


‘* What’s-His-Name ”’ is the story of a man 
who is overshadowed by circumstances, over- 
shadowed by his wife, overshadowed by New 
York—a man who thinks he is ‘‘no good,” 
and yet it is a story of a man who distinctly 
and emphatically ‘‘makes good.” A yreat 
many, many readers are going to feel, as they 
turn the last page, that here is a truly whole- 
some and charming book that does one good 
to read. 

Full-page illustrations in color by HARRISON 


' 
FISHER. 12mo. $1.20 net Copyright, 1911, by Curtis Publishing Company 





WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE’S CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY’S 


The Catspaw Hearts and the Highway 


A remarkable detective story by the clever lawyer A story of road agents and a damsel fair, told with 
who wrote “The Red Mouse.” His ability to tell a all the author’s characteristic vigor and dash, 
story that grips will make this new book one of the Illustrated, 12mo. $1.25 net. 


eaders of the season. wabae ox 
Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25 net. RINA RAMSAY’S 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS’S The Way of a Woman 


Yellow Men and Gold How the adventurous, romantic, astonishingly un- 


Adventure of the breathless, stirring, sit-up-at-night usual way of a.very lovely and winsome wonran led at 
till-you-Sinish-it order 4 : last to the goal of all true heroines. 
ie it ieee Vituctvated, Yue $1.20 net Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25 net. 


GILBERT K. CHESTERTON’S WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT’S 
Alarms and Discursions | The New Art of Flying 


Chesterton at his best, which means that it is inex Bound to be popular, for it’s the latest, clearest, and 
haustibly sprightly and witty, and abounds in pills of most entertaining book on aviation. 
truth coated with delightful nonsense. 12mo. $1.50 nez. Many illustrations. 8vo0. $1.50 net, 


CYNTHIA-OF-THE-MINUTE 


By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


On a certain sultry morning, say as lately as last summer, there were residing in New York, 
among four and a half million other people, four individuals, who were strangers to each other, 
and within two days they were together on an outward-bound steamship. And what a voyage 
that was! What a drama of adventure and sudden death, of secret treachery and unexpected 
heroism, of love-making and villainy, right to the deplorable words, ‘‘ The End!” 

CYNTHIA-OF-THE-MINUTE. Remember ‘‘ THE BRASS BOWL” and read it 

Illustrated by A. I. Keller. 12mo. $1.25 net. 














Publishers DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY New York 
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A moureite stole swiftly forward over the “RF thr 
Swinging the heavy silken net in her right e rife 

closer, closer. Suddenly the net whist : : l 
the air, glistened, lengthened, and fell, enmeshing Langdon balance 
and, at the same instant, something behind her whistled and envelo; 
Sell, slap; and she found herself struggling in the ——— : tear a 
enormous butterfly net—From“*AMOURETTE meshes 
wrapp 


bruta 


‘ 9 lifted 
mourette’ | ~ 

handl, 

bore he 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS — ~” 


HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE, with a longer list of Follo 
BIG THINGS to its credit than any other periodic al series 
published, announces the fiction sensation of the year— Don't 
a series of complete stories by Robert W. Seiahers, story 
illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. est t 


ever 
solve 
sumn 
lem f 
O 


thous 


In this, his latest work, Robert W. Chambers 
reaches the summit of his artistic achievement. It is 
written in the style of the Chambers of old—the 
Chambers whom his millions of enthusiastic read: 
love best in his delicious, humorous, whimsical, r va 
fire love stories—the Chambers of the ever-popular 
“Tole.” men | 

becau 

“Amourette,” the first of the series, appears in that « 

the May number of HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE. pe 
It depicts the banding together of a certain group of I ‘bes 
advanced women whose avowed purpose is the pro- HA] 
ducing and perpetuating of a perfect race of beings. 
Mr. Chambers’ genius for painting flesh and blood 
men and women, and their relations to each other, 
never appeared to better advantage than in the inci- 
dents that accompany the working out of this rather 
ambitious program. 


Even if you have never read a line of Robert W. Chambers’ writings, and never 
do again—Even if you have never read a copy of HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE, and 
never do again—Get the May HAMPTON’S today and read “ Amourette.” 


aA ee S 


MAGAZINE 
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“Ethra! Heip/” she cried, 
urrified, trying to keep her 
balance in the web which 
enveloped her, striving to 
wear a way free through the 
meshes; but she was only 
wrapped up the tighter ; two 
brutal, masculine arms 
lifted her, held her cradled 
and entangled, freed the 
handle from the net, and 
bore her swiftly away. 

—From“*AMOURETTE.” 


Follow the Chambers’ 
series to the end. 
Don’t miss a single 
story. It’s the great- 
est thing Chambers 
ever wrote. It will 
solve the spring and 
summer reading prob- 
lem for you. 

Over four hundred 
thousand men and wo- 
men buy HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE every month 
because they know that it is the ONE publication 
that can always be relied upon to give them WHAT 
they want to know WHEN they want to know it. 

Likewise, the people who DO big things flock to 
HAMPTON’S because they know that their records of achievement will reach an 
audience specially trained to the appreciation of big things. 

Someone has called HAMPTON’S the “brains and conscience of the American 
people.’’ Whether or not this is true, the fact remains that the zeal and untiring energy 
with which HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE has ferretted out and exposed to the light of 
day all manner of political corruption, even where the trail led into the sanctuaries of 
BIG BUSINESS, has made it the publication most feared and hated by malefactors 
of great and small wealth alike. If you have not yet made the acquaintance of HAMP- 
TON’S MAGAZINE, the May number affords a splendid opportunity for you to dis- 
cover for yourself why so many folks call it the best Magazine in America. Get it today. 


HAMPTON’S 


MAGAZINE 
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By DANIEL FROHMAN 


Memories of a Manager 


This volume is a most entertaining chronicle of 


actors and plays during the past three dec- The Mille: 
ades, Mr. Frohman has written the story 

of the early struggle and progress of of Old Chur ch 
American dramatic art. His pages By Ellen Glasgow 


are full of interesting facts, anec- 





Miss Glasgow’s art has deepened steadily with 


dotes, and personal experi- . f 
' F each new novel since she electrified the literary 


ences. 
world over a dozen years ago. This story unfolds 


Illustrated from itself among contemporary people whom she knows and 
original ph oto depicts with searching sureness, sympathy, and humor. 
graphs. Net, 
$1.00 (postage, 


— Panther’s Cub 
By Agnes and Egerton Castle 


The love story of an opera singer and an English lord is an old tale. 
In this case, the lord loves the daughter and has to reckon not only 
with the frantic protest of his own family, but also with the jealousy and bitter resentm: 
“La Marmora,” the mother. 


Illustrated in color. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 12c.) 


The Golden Silence 
By C. N. and A. M. Williamson 


“The Golden Silence” is a powerful tale of Algeria, 
full of wonder and the mystery of the desert. The action is 
dramatic and the descriptions are done with rare power. 
This story will bring a new type of Williamson novel to 
all those who love tales of mystery, romance, and adventure. 


Illustrated. Fixed price, $1.35 (postage, 14c.) 


Wrapper in color. Fixed price, $1.35 (postage, 13c.) 


oe, ss) Account Rendered 
wh By E. F. Benson 


WILLIAMSON 


E. F. BENSON 


The fearful consequences of a great lie, entailing a sublime sacrifice, form the groundwork of 
this romance. Far beneath the gentle satire and humor one finds those revelations of human 
nature in its charms and its foibles which it is Mr. Benson's unique art to give us so viviavy. 


Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 12c.) 


Music of the Wild 


The Root By Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter 
e 7 In this volume, Mrs. Porter has done that tre- 
of Evil mendously difficult thing of really putting into 
pages of a book the charm and the call 
By of Nature. In three sections: “ The 
. Chorus of the Forest,” ** Songs 
Thomas Dixon of the Fields,” and “The 
The splendid strength of the tale lies in the Music of the Marsh.” Seat 
conflict between James Stuart and Nan, in which illu GENE SfRATTON-POR 
strated. 
love and desire of luxury struggle for mastery. How Net, $2.50 
money proves to be the corrupting influence in many lives ; (postage, 35c.) 
is the tremendous theme of Mr. Dixon's new book. It is his 


best work. 
Illustrated. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 12c.) 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
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MAUR 


The reac 
is the most 


Malreich, i 


EMMA 
Fixed price 
(postage, | 


By HARRIET T. COMSTOCK 
Joyce of the North Woods 


f It is up in an isolated North Woods village that 
Rol 


the story of Joyce Birkdale and John Gaston 


in the Woods unrolls itself. Joyce, married by her 





father to a drunken rascal, flees in 

By Ernest Thompson Seton terror of her lite to Gaston's pro- 
When Rolf Kittering escaped from his brutal tection. The way in which 
uncle, there was no refuge for him except the camp this tangled relation 
of his chance friend, old Quonab the Indian. How the evolves into triumphant 
boy came to know the intimate life of the wild creatures, happiness is a pro- 
and took part in the exciting War of 1812, will make any found study of the 
boy’s or man’s heart beat faster with admiring envy. _ Illustrated human heart and 
and with marginal decorations. Fixed price, $1.50 (postage, 15c.) its aspirations. 


Illustrated. 


Two on the Trail Fined price, 
By Hulbert Footner $1.20 


a (postage, 
From the moment of the chance and emba rassing meeting of Garth and 


in the tavern and throughout their strange journey alone across the open country of the great 
an Northwest, Mr. Footner handles a situation of much delicacy with splendid power. 


Illustrated. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, | 2c.) 


The Cabin 
By Stewart Edward White 


This book is full of nature and wood-craft and the sheer 
delight of outdoors ; but, in addition, it has some very shrewd 
philosophy from the lips of old ‘California John,” a satisfy- 
ing figure that every reader of “ The Rules of the Game” 
will welcome. 


Illustrated. Fixed price, $1.50 (postage, | 5c.) 


=a335” 


By Maurice Leblanc oS 
‘ork of [he reader is carried on, breathless with delightful suspense, from one surprise to another. 

human is the most terrific duel of Lupin’s career, this struggle with the secret, monstrous Louis de 

iviay. Malreich, in whose footsteps is death. 


Illustrated. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, | 2c.) 


AURICE LEBLAN( 


A Comedy of Circumstance The 
By Emma Gavf—Who are Emma Gavf ? 
A girl upon a street corner recognizes a friend upon Coward of 


a swiftly moving car and calls to her unsuccessfully. 
A young man nearby undertakes to catch the car Thermopylae 


and deliver the message. The result is a B 
romantic complication with many J 
tangled Sat of fun and Caroline Dale Snedeker 
prs adventure. This is a tale of Greece in its Golden Age. 
a Illustrated. The narrative has exquisite charm, and, as it unfolds 
Fixed price, $1.00 this intimate record of a human spirit in that far-off 
(postage, 10c.) day, one is conscious of the supreme and simple beauty of 
Greek life and of all that great train of dramatic events which 
made Thermopylae a name forever. 


Illustrated and Decorated. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 12c.) 
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THE 
NORTH AMERICAN 


REVIEW 


EDITED BY GEORGE HARVEY 





ON THE NEWS-STANDS APRIL 28 


THESE REMARKABLE ARTICLES: 





Arbitration . . . . . . « Rear-Admiral Mahan, U.S. N. 
President Taft and His Program Richard Hooker 
The Human Interest of Buxton . Albert Fincke 
The Railroad Rate Decision. . D. Shirley Eaton 


Opera in English . . . .. . Lawrence Gilman 


The Leaves of the Tree. . . . Arthur C. Benson 


The changes, the added pages, and the improved 

appearance of THe NortH AMERICAN REVIEW 
which began in the December number received a cor- 
dial greeting from old friends—and from many new 
ones. THe Norts American Review is now in its 
ninety-seventh year of continuous publication—it is 
ninety-six years young, and the occasion is a happy 
one, To-day it is brighter, more fresh, more full and 
vigorous in its activities than ever before. 





$4.00 THE YEAR. 2 35 CENTS THE COPY 


The North American Review Publishing Company, Franklin Square, New York 
London: William Heinemann, 21, Bedford St., W. C. 
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¥ {1ARPER’S LIBRARY OF 
LIVING THOUGHT 


Two New Volumes 


NATURAL CHRISTIANITY 


By 
the Very Rev. Hon. W. H. Fremantle, 
Dean of Ripon 


The fault of those who have written 
itural religion,’’ declares the author, 
that they have assumed a contrast 7, er Wedding d 
tween this and revealed religion.”’ se % = eri a repr od iced in 


[HE BIRTH OF WORLDs | is GopleuPrints 


AND SYSTEMS Over 1000 subject: any new one choose from. 


’ Illustrated Cataleann (1 yractically a handbook 
By Professor A. W. Bickerton of American a Ar sent for 25 cents (stamps). 


. = iced f b This cost deducted from a purchase of the 
The theory may be judged from these ee Fit cents to @<0.00. They make the 


a ~ >» a) ° : 
rds of the author The idea that there 
) rejuvenescence of energy, attributing BEST OF GIFTS 
perfection to the ober of creation, has **T cannot tell you how delighted I am with 
i to an idea of endless minor imperfec- he quality « f your celebrated pictures, and 

sin the cosmic scheme, until men have mow 1 I appreciate your giving me a 
, “% . “ selectior to hoose from This I one 
ken pain and disease, poverty and misery, : , . 

1 lif : . of . of our thousands of patrons May we serve 

e inherent evils of life, instear OF mere you,—either direct or thro ugh the art stores? 
lications of wr mg ac tion. Family Portraits fr m dagu ¢ Id photographs tin- 


ay . n Presents 


y Prin 


16mo, Cloth, 75 cents net per volume 


HARPER & BROTHERS QURTIS 8 CAMERON feet ie BOSTON 














SELECTIONS FROM 


SWINBURNE’S WORKS 


These poems were selected by Swinburne himself in most instances as 
representative of his work. A number of poems also are included in this 
new edition by Theodore Watts-Dunton, who was Swinburne’s lifelong 
friend. These poems were inserted in answer to repeated demands from 
Swinburne’s admirers for certain of their favorite poems. Mr, Watts- 
Dunton has provided an introduction. 


Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 16mo. $1.25 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS 




















ARE YOU A MAN WHO KNOWS? 


‘Men Who Know” are the men in demand—who receive the big salaries, the responsible positions, 
these days. Expert knowledge wins the prizes in every competition. Learn the principles of 


HIGHER ACCOUNTIN @ 


and double your earning power Managers, Secretaries, Superintendents, Cashiers, Auditors, do you 
thoroughly understand your books? @QIf you are a bookkeeper become a Public Accountant rhe 
lemand for Public Accountants is greater than the su »ply @ With your present traini ne you can 
equip yourself to become one. GA diploma with the title ‘I neorporated Accountant” from our society 
is a sure recommendation for a better position and more money. 4 Full explanation and catalog of our 
system FREE upon request. @ Write NOW. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANT’S SOCIETY, INC. 
DETROIT 131 MICHIGAN 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Keeping Up With Lizzie 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


A book for men largely about women 


although we are inclined to think both sexes will 
delight in its queer motor race, its love duel, and its 


Ham War. 
Not in eighteen years has any story published in 
Harper’s Magazine brought so many letters to its 
editor—letters of praise and whole-hearted approval. 


Lizzies are everywhere 


but there is only one Socrates Potter, and he is in 
this book—a keen, good-natured, witty, honest country 
lawyer and, by far, the most unique figure in recent 
fiction. It is he who really gives us for the first time 


New light on women 


This, chiefly, but he also presents his view of the men 
and the boys and the cost of living in America. Inci- 
dentally, Socrates Potter teaches us that frequently 


“Education is responsible for a 
lot of ignorance.” 


The book is one of the funniest romances anybody 
has seen in many a day. Here is wit and satire and 
humanity of a high order. It has genuine humor, real 
characters, a foundation of truth and a gentle love story. 


a | 


+ = 9 


SS Ae Soe 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth. $1.00 net. 
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THE 
UNKNOWN 


By JUSTUS MILES 
FORMAN 


Author of * Buchanan's Wife.” “ Jason.” 
“ Bianca's Daughter ™ 


R. FORMAN has done a big thing. 
Reality grows intensely over these pages 
as he draws the “‘lights and shadows cast by 
his filmy fabric and weaves about it a gleam- 
ing, fairy border of his light fancy.” ‘“‘‘The 
Unknown Lady’ comes near to being a 
modern fairy story of the art world,” says the 
Brooklyn Eagle. ‘‘Mr. Forman’s book ranks 
very high,” says the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
“A remarkably interesting novel,” says the New York Herald. “The 
plot is capital—a new note in fiction,” says the Philadelphia Press. 
“““The Unknown Lady’ is a book to be reckoned with and recom- 
mended,” is the verdict of the New York World. And the critical summary 
awards to Mr. Forman a more matured and surer art in “The Unknown 
Lady” than his previous five novels have shown. 


The story is sweet and simple. 

The sentiment is of the finest. 

The mystery is tantalizingly human and real. 
The comedy is fresh and wholesome. 


And, withal, the book is a serious contribution to the art of fiction. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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“It is so far removed from the i 
ordinary in all that goes to the mak- | 


ing of a Strong story that one is | 
obliged to go back to some of the 
acknowledged masters for com pari- 


son. The characters that come be- 
Cc Cc fore us are veritably human and in- 
dividualized.”—Boston Herald. 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


Author of “ The Spell” 


JHILADELPHIA likes “The Lever,’ 


and one critic says: “ Here is a stor 














of big business, representative America 
families, and society that will find popula: 
favor. It is free from ticker and tap 
talk.”” Hartford has this to say: ‘‘ Some- 
thing of the epic quality—a man in th 
grip of an impulse stronger than himself, 

and Mr. Orcutt has the power to 
make the reader feel the full strength and 


allurement of such an impulse.’”’ There 


are plenty of other endorsements, and 
‘The Lever”’ is among the best-sellers in 
many places. 


With Frontispiece by F. Graham Cootes. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


The Heritage of the Desert 


By ZANE GREY 
NE reviewer of this new novel says: 
() ‘An appealing love story, pure as the 
far water brooks, in which the cur- 
tain is raised on a scene hitherto unex- 
plored in American fiction.’”” The New York 
World adds this comment: “It is a strong 
story, rich with life and mixed with color. No 
man in the tale wears a collar, and the women 
are the genuine daughters of the desert and 
the mountains, fit mates of their men. Weare 
glad to recommend this fine new novel, ‘The 
Heritage of the Desert.’ ”’ 
With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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| The King Over the Water 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 


AUTHOR OF “THE DUKE’S MOTTO,” “IF I WERE KING,” ETC. 


ERE we have a “vision of all the gallant men and 

good women that had given life and love, goods 
and gear, for the Stuart cause.”” The story covers a 
portion of this period, and it is concerned with the ro- 
mantic adventure of releasing from captivity the af- 
fianced bride of the King. The dash, the zest, and the 
joy of life have not been caught in the pages of a book so 
completely since Mr. McCarthy wrote “If I Were King.” 
Post &vo,( ‘loth ,$1 -50 


By Katherine Cecil Thurston 


AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ THE MASQUERADER’”’ 


“Its charm is inits spirit of adventure. 
The central figure is ‘that free and fascina- 
ting creatute, the born adventurer—high 
of courage, prodigal of emotion, capturer of 
the world’s heart.’’’—Chicago Evening Post. 

“It goes to show that ’tis true love for 
a true man should be considered woman’s 
highest privilege and glory—greater than 
success in art, than world-wide fame. 
Not a little of the volume’s charm owes 
its existence to the health, the truth, 
of the central idea we have praised.”’— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


The Wild Olive 


By the Author of “THE INNER SHRINE” 


HE success of “The Wild Olive’’ continues to be even greater than 
that of ‘‘The Inner Shrine,” because the story is greater, better, finer. 
“The Wild Olive’? has a broader basis of plot, a nobler conception of 
character, a higher idealism. It is—above all else—a remarkably human 
story. “It is assured of a success not inferior to that of ‘The Inner Shrine.’ 
Of the two novels we place ‘The Wild Olive’ first.—New Orleans Picayune. 
“From the opening chapter it seizes the reader’s attention, and this 
grip isn’t released until the last word is said.’-—San Francisco Chronicle. 
Splendidly Illustrated by Lucius Hitchcock. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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CONTINUOUS PRAISE 


‘The most humorous and distinct character 
to have appeared in fiction for a long time. 
Mary Cary merits a place with ‘Little 
Women.’”’—The Courant, Hartford, Conn. 
“The world is a gor 1d deal better for such 
little girls as Mary Cary.’’—Examiner, Chi- 
cago, Ill i 
“ Read it if you have lost your love of little 
children. Read it if your sympathy for the 
friendless has grown dull. Read it if you are 
on any board of charity and are becoming 
wooden. It is a book to make old hearts 
young.” —Christian Advocate, New York. 
““One of those books that people read and 
talk about and quote, and that is the reason 
‘Mary Cary’ is already in a fair way of be- 
coming as well known as ‘Mrs. Wiggs’ and ‘ Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm,’ ’’—Philadelphia Telegraph. 
With Frontispiece in Color. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


Fortunata 
By MARJORIE PATTERSON 


FEW years ago, when Rex Beach was putting forth his first book, we 

said that lots of people would know his name soon. That same thing 
is true of another new and unknown author who is presented here for the 
first time. Her work is as different from Mr. Beach’s as day is from night. 
Her name is Marjorie Patterson; she is only twenty—and comes pretty 
close to genius. Her book, “‘ Fortunata,’’ is an astonishing work—a novel 
of tremendous force, of vivid characterization, and of vigorous action. 
Fortunata is the name of the heroine, and she is a wonderful new kind of 
girl—a kind of Becky Sharp in another setting. It is a book to remember. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 


The Making of a Fortune 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


“ ONEST Jack Aversleigh,”’ as he is known in Wall Street, becomes 
the husband of a woman much younger than himself. Suddenly 
involved in financial difficulties, he has urgent need of ready money. The 
unsuccessful attempt of a burglar to steal his wife’s famous jewels gives him 
an idea, and after many struggles with his conscience he disposes of the 
necklace and places imitation gems in its place. 
Illustrated by Alice Barber Stevens. t12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
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THE SKIPPER 
AND THE 
SKIPPED 


Being the Shore Log of Cap’n 
Aaron Sproul. The story of a 
sailor man on shore. 


By HOLMAN DAY 


AUTHOR OF “‘ THE RAMRODDERS,” ‘‘ KING SPRUCE.” 


Here is some of the talk of the hero— 


who is a real hero to his Maine town: 


“A lot of meditation anda little prayer. will 
do wonders in this world, especially when you're 
id enough.”’ 


And sence I’ve settled on shore, and am 
married to the best woman that ever lived, I 
n't seein’ no insults handed to a woman— 
even if she ain’t anything but an Injun maiden 
in front of a cigar store.”’ 


“There’s always some folks in this world 
ready to stick their noses into the door-crack 
of a man’s business when they know the man 
ain't got strength to slam the door shut on 


el 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 





THE MARRIED 
MISS WORTH 


By Louise Closser Hale 


@ The comedy of an all-night re- 
hearsal. 


@ The pathos of the never-ending 
one-night stands. 


@ The domestic side of life behind 
the scenes. 


“Vivid tale of life as it is pursued by pilgrims 
of the stage.’ — New York World. 

‘“‘One of the very few real stories of real life in 
an average theatrical company.’’—Hartford Post. 

“* As a love story it has the tenderness of ‘ The 
Actress,’ but is a bigger novel.’’—Rochester 
Union and Advertiser. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 





GLAMOURIEsS2”. yi \5 


4 


soul of a city between the covers of a romance. 


STORY that will intrigue the reader instantly—a startling and a fine thing this, 
that Mr. Johnson, a new writer, has done. 


Nothing less than imprisoning the 
Here in a neutral city—Paris 


an Irishman and an American, friends and gentlemen both, contend for the love of 


Goiden Burke, a heroine of most unusual fibre and appeal. 


‘‘Glamourie”’ is a novel 


for connoisseurs in its genuinely fine writing—and a story for the man in the street 


because of its romantic appeal. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 
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The YOUNG PITCHER 


By ZANE GREY 


Author of *“* The Young Forester,”’ ‘‘The Heritage of the Desert”’ 


} ERE is a ripping baseball story for the boy of sixty—or sixteen. 

Between its pages is the quick pulse of the breathless crowd on 
the bleachers—the zest of that instant when a double play is hanging 
in the balance—with the manly appeal for fair play and genuine sport 
to boot. Ken Ward’s career, his battles for his reputation, and his skill 
in pitching games that win make what the Boston Globe calls “A home- 
run narrative as vivid as the flight of the ball in a world-championship 
game.” Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


HARPER’S CAMPING AND SCOUTING 


AN OUTDOOR GUIDE FOR AMERICAN BOYS 


George Bird Grinnell, Editor Forest and Stream 
CONSULTING EDITORS { Dr, Eugene L. Swan, Director Pine Island Camp 





HE idea of doing for one’s self is the keynote of this book of camp- 

ing, woodcraft, and various phases of the outdoor life which has 
grown so enormously in favor of recent years. It is an American book, 
intended to show American boys and girls how to make camps at their 
own homes or abroad, how to prepare for outdoor life, how to make 
camp, how to live in camp, how to amuse and take care of themselves. 
Fishing, canoeing, and scouting are fully explained. One important 
part explains fully for the first time the life and methods of organized 
boys’ camps. Another part is devoted to Boy Scouts. 
Uniform with Harper's Practical Series. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 

Crown 8vo, $1.75 


THE 
HOLLOW TREE SNOWED-IN BOOK 
By Albert Bigelow Paine 


Author of ** The Hollow Tree Deep Woods Book” 


N this new book the author and artist have again collaborated, and 

have given us another set of “Hollow Tree” tales. There is a new 
“Little Lady” and a new “Mr. Dog,” but it is the same Hollow Tree 
and the same Deep Woods, and the stories are told in the familiar room 
of the Lowest Ceiling and the Widest Fireplace. The ’Coon and the 
’Possum and the Old Black Crow are back again, and with them Mr. 
Rabbit and Mr. Robin and Mr. Fox—all of the old favorites. 
Fully Illustrated from Pen-and-Ink Drawings by}. Conde. Crown 8vo, 

Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, $1.50 
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Just Published 


THE PRINCIPLES © 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 





By 
Frederick Winslow Taylor, M.E., Sc.D. 


HE author is the originator of the system which 
achieved wide celebrity when Louis D. Brandeis 
declared that by its adoption the railroads of the country 
could save a million dollars a day that is now wasted. 
Mr. Taylor is one of the distinguished engineers of the 
country, former president of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, and for nearly thirty years has 
been at work on the principles he sets forth in this book. 
Here, for the first time, its details are given—fully— 
by its inventor. It is the birth of a new science—one 
which will go far toward revolutionizing present business and industrial 
methods. Wherever it has been adopted thus far, it has wholly changed 
the relationship of the employer and the employee, and it has produced 
greater profits to the owner and more wages to the worker. Mr. Taylor 
believes that the man is the main thing in industry. With the vast expan- 
sion of industry the old, intimate personal contact of employer and em- 
ployee is impossible, and Mr. Taylor would substitute a science of manage- 
ment, based upon a thoroughgoing, scientific study of the man at his job. 
Octavo, Cloth, $1.50 net 


MEMORIES and IMPRESSIONS 


By Ford Madox Hueffer 
FORD MADOX HUEFFER is a grandson of Madox Brown, the English 
I 


ainter, and he was born and brought up in the innermost circle of 
Pre-Raphaelism. He has written his recollections of artistic and literary 
London a generation ago, and they make delicious reading. Here we have 
Rossetti’s Chinese curios, William Morris’s brilliantly colored bandannas 
and anecdotes of Ruskin, Morris, Brown, Holman Hunt, Meredith, Whistler, 
Henley, Wilde, and a score of lesser lights. There is a mine of anecdote and 
personalia in the book; almost every page yields its quotable passage. 


Illustrated from Rare Photographs and Prints. Octavo, Cloth, $1.60 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 








a 


ark -L}wain S 


With an Introduction by 


W. D. HOWELLS h 
and Preface b -) 
MARK TWAIN peechnes 


DITORIAL in New York Times: ‘* Now that he is dead and we shall never again - 
that strange, penetrating, sympathetic voice, or catch the confident gleams from be: 
his bushy eyebrows, or share in the wild mirth he kindled in such varying company, 
good to have this record.’’ Chicago Evening Post: ‘‘There are over 300 speeches in 
book, and they range in theme from the horrors of the German language to dress ref 
The volume exhibits our lovable lost humorist in a new and wholly delightful Way. It 
forms a new and important addition to the list of his books.”’ 


Uniform with Library Edition of Mark Twain's Works. 
ortrait. Crown 8vo, Red Cloth, $2.00 net 


BN, Meies. 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


RVING BACHELLER writes verses of such 

direct and familiar appeal that they have been 
likened to James Whitcomb Riley’s. There is a 
high strain of poetry in his stanzas, unfailingly 
musical, unfailingly human. In the present col- 
lection there are many ballads of war, like the 
famous ‘“ Whisperin’ Bill,” quaint and merry fan- 
cies like ‘‘The Ven’son Tree’’ and ‘The Robin’s 
Wedding,” poems of childhood and country life. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00 net 


Round the 


Year with the Stars a 4 oH 


HE book tells you how to know the stars and when and where to 

expect them. Just what everybody can know and ought to know 
about astronomy—no more. No one has done more than Mr. Servi 
popularize real knowledge of the stars, and he writes with infectious 
thusiasm. ‘‘Star-gazing,” he says, ‘“‘is great medicine for the soul.”” Ont 
doesn’t need a telescope or even an opera-glass—it is naked-eye astrono! 
The text is illustrated by charts. Four circular ones represent the as} 
of the heavens respectively at the Vernal Equinox, the Summer Solst 
the Autumnal Equinox, and the Winter Solstice. The set of six obl 
charts exhibits the complete dome of the heavens from the North Pole t 
40° South declination. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


A Manual of Spiritual Fortification 
By LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 












































S iby —~ collection of poems will prove of value from two separate points of view. In t 

first place, much of the deepest and sincerest religious feeling of the world has beet 

expressed in purely secular verse. Every reader, therefore, will be grateful to Mrs. Will 

for this volume. Secondly, the book is interesting historically, because it traces the progr: 

of religious feeling, as distinguished from doctrinal, from the earliest period of English poetr 
lémo, Cloth, Rough Edges, Gilt Top, $1.25 net 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 


My Mark Twain 


By W. D. HOWELLS 


q “ One reads the pages with eagerness, admitted thus 
to the intimacy of two men of power, men who have 
each influenced the ideals of his time and broughi honor 
to American letters at home and abroad.” 

New YORK AMERICAN. 

















OW and then there comes a book, written from the heart, a book which, without mean- 
i ing to, tells all about the writer, his hopes and fears and loves and aspirations. This 
is that kind of a book—a little bit of a book which will live when great books are forgotten. 
Uniform with Library Edition of Mr. Howells's Works. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.40 net 


Imaginary Interviews 





By W. D. HOWELLS 


\ R. HOWELLS’S philosophy in these ‘‘ Easy Chair ’’ essays is distinctly of the inclusive 
l order, and the wide range of subjects treated is indicated by the following titles 
from the thirty-odd that make up the volume: “The Practices and Precepts of Vaude- 
ville,” ‘“‘The Superiority of Inferiors,’’ ‘‘Unimportance of Women in Republics,” ‘The 
Quality of Boston and the Quantity of New York.” 


Uniform with Library Edition of Mr. Howells’s Works. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Gilt Top, $2.00 net 


A Rational Banking System 


By H. M. P. ECKARDT 


N this book the author describes clearly the defects which the present system of isolated 
local banks existing in the United States has brought about. He proposes as a remedy 

for the wastefulness of operation and administration the introduction of branch banking, 
and explains that the popular prejudice against branch banks rests altogether upon 
erroneous ideas. The relations of the United States Treasury with the banks, the matter 
of regulation and control, cash reserves, international standing, and business mor: lity are 


all discussed. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net 


How to Know Architecture 
By FRANK E. WALLIS 


HE object of this book is to simplify the study of architecture 

so that even a child can understand it—more than that, be fas- 
cinated by the subject. For the first time it is believed that this has 
been done, and the subject made interesting to the average man and 
woman. Architecture and building are covered in this book as two 
branches of one subject. The object of the author can be plainly put 
thus: “ After you have read this book you can, on looking at a build- 
ing, say to what style and what period it belongs. E 


Very Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 ne: 
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RECENT FICTION 


Going Some 


By REX BEACH. It is a Romance of Strenuous Affection. It is galloping, scintillating, sparkling fun from 
beginning to end—and withal clean and sweet as a girl's fresh laughter. Trouble arises from the fact 
that the hero has led his friends to believe he is an athlete, when, as a matter of fact, he never did any- 
thing more athletic than lead the cheering for other: If you mind slang, keep away! 
ous Illustrations by Mark Fenderson Post 8vo, cloth 


Dixie Hart 


By WILL N. HARBEN. Mary E. Wilkins Freeman says: _‘‘‘ Dixie Hart’ is a very great novel—the greatest 
since ‘Lorna Doone.'"" And a critic writes: ‘‘Equal-to the very best of h‘s work,” and it should be 
remembered that over 2s copies of his books have been disposed ot. Frontispiece in Color. Post 

», cloth 














Many Humor- 





Opal 


By BESSIE R. HOOVER. A love story of real life as true and appealing as Miss Wilkins’s early stories of 
New England. A picture of every-day human nature without pretence, varied by the incidents and 
suspended interest of a diversified romance, and pervaded with humor. It is the kind of story to 
bring laughter and tears—the tale of humble folk as they actually live, their joys and sorrows frankly 
expressed without the disguise of conventionality. In a time of effort and strain and loud-sounding 

phrases this vivid picture of tl.2 life, the love, and the laughter of simple workers comes as a welcome 

relief. Post 8vo, cloth 


Cavanagh, Forest Ranger 
By HAMLIN GARLAND. With an Introduction by Gifford Pinchot “A rush of action, a bugle-call of 


patriotism, a poignant sincerity of emotion—all make this a remarkable romance of Western life.’’— 
Pittsburg Leader With frontispiece Post 8vo, cloth 


The Ramrodders 








By HOLMAN DAY. ‘Interest as keen and unwavering as that of a hunter awaiting the coming of a 
horn-lured moose is aroused in ‘The Ramrodders,’ a powerful, important narrative.'’—Boston Globe. 
With frontispiece Post 8vo, cloth . . He SOCKS Hes 5 T 


=~ . ° for g 

The Fruit of Desire chars 
rably 
By VIRGINIA DEMAREST. James L. Ford, literary critic of the New York Herald, says: “A novel Nape 
which is entirely out of the common and will be widely read and discussed by a vast number of men ' 

and women. ... Both agree that the only union between men and women that produces perfect qual: 
happiness is a spiritual one. . . . A very unusual story and one of genuine interest as well."" Post ever" 


8vo, cloth for t 


A Successful Wife in hi 


of hi 


By G. DORSET. “An extraordinary story, . . . the tale of this woman's life, who began as a typewriter 10US, 
and passes out of sight as the wife of a United States Senator. However you take it, the book is of Nap 
first-class interest as a piece of work. As to its content, it is unusual also, but as human and under- buec 
standable as the assorted Americans you meet on the trolley-car.’"—New York Evening Sun. Four on 
illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg. Post 8vo, cloth ue Oils weed histc 


9 e told 
Pan's Mountain It 


} 











d 
By AMELIE RIVES. “Amelie Rives writes poetically and at the same time realistically; her people Pari 
are by no means puppets, and, whatsoever their end may be, they live while life is theirs.'"—Milwaukee S 
Evening Wisconsin tor 

This is a story of the heights and depths of human feeling. An English poet and a girl wholly 
pagan—a worshipper of Pan and of the other woodland deities—live out to an unforgettable ending 
their great drama of love amid the beautiful Italian Lakes. Post 8vo, cloth H y. 
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und in imperial blue cloth, 
yal octavo in size (10 inches 


oh by 65, inches wide), come to you at 

ce and, each month, the six issues of the OFFER 
irper Periodicals, than which there are none queens 
it better supply the needs of the home—all for 25 cents a week for a year. 


THREE 
HARPER PERIODICALS 


Now, you gt HARPER’S MAGAZINE and HARPER’S BAZAR 
each month—both of them every month—and HARPER’S WEEKLY 
four times a month for a year. And you get * THE LIFE OF NAPO.- 
!LEON BONAPARTE,” in Four V olume s, right away—all for 25 cents 
a week. We deliver the books at once, prepaid. 


THE LIFE OF ‘omit. einai 
NAPOLEON Fie take the WEEKLY sod BAZAR: ir wonld ee 


tripling their circulations. That is the reason why 
we can afford to make this offer. 


{| Consider the MAGAZINE — unquestionably the 
standard magazine of the world forthe last 60 years. Al! 
the best copyrighted stories th: are pub lishec lin book 

form and sell for $1.50 (such as Lady Rose’s Daughter, 
The Wild Olive, etc.) appear here first, and you get 
all those, besides ‘everything else in the magazine. 


The word ‘‘ Napoleon ” is a synonym { Consider the WEEK LY-—th 


| > greatest illustrated 


for greatness of mind and grandeur of weekly for over 50 years. Comment and criticism 


unsurpassed—best photographic reproductions from 


character. Other men have been measu- — the world—the best current-event news of the 


rably great, but in the personality of { Consider HARPER’S BAZAR-the best home do. 
Napoleon were concentrated all of the masticmagestngser buth menand women. Ietelisn!l you 
qualities which produce greatness in & 

every field of effort. When one seeks 4 
for the secret of his genius he is baffled, bewildered, yet it unquestionably lay /% 
in his self-mastery and efficiency. Napoleon was the most efficient man /% 

e ° ‘ ° ° a _ - e eed " ae wae a 

f his day, if not of all time, and his energy and capacity were prodig 7 HARPER & 
ious. The eminent author, John S. C. Abbott, has written this + BROTHERS 
Napoleonic biography in his most brilliant style and has im- ,% Franklin Square, 
bued the whole work with the genius of his profound /% — 
: r ? Please send me, all charge 
historical studies. The story of Napoleon has never been 4% prepaid, Tie Life of Napoleon 


told in a more authoritative and entertaining narrative. 7, Ams by John S.C Abbe 
It reads like a romance. 7 and also enter my name for a year's 


- if subscription to H rER'S MAGAZINE 
As every Americ an expects some day to visit 7 Ns ay el  aneniadan died 
Paris, so every American should possess The 7 under the terms of your offer. I enclose $1.00 and 


. agree to send $1.00 a month until the price $13.00, is 
Story of Napoleon, by John S. C. Abbott. “i 


pa if the books are accepted by me M5 


ie four volumes of Zhe Life 
Napoleon, handsomely i I < [A] | 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS " 


LORD CHATHAM 


HIS EARLY LIFE AND 
CONNECTIONS 


By LORD ROSEBERY 


Author of “ Napoleon, the Le:t Phase.” 











HATEVER Lord Rosebery touches he 

illuminates. He has now completed a 
great work—believed to be his greatest—a 
biography of the great Englishman who was 
a friend of America and was himself called 
the “Great Commoner.”’ This book is differ- 
ent entirely from an ordinary - biography, 
just as Lord Rosebery’s “Napoleon”’ was 
different from the hundreds of other. Na- 
poleonic biographies. This new book will 
take its place high in literature, both because 
of the greatness of the subject and the unique 
mastery of it by the author. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, About 450 pages. Uni- 
form with “ Napoleon, the Last Phase,’ $3.00 net. 


THRouGH Five ADMINISTRATIONS 


BY COL. WILLIAM H. CROOK, President Lincoln’s Body-guard 
HE author’s material has been adequately and sympathetically edited by Margarita 
Spalding Gerry, author of that striking Lincoln story, ‘“‘The Toy-Shop.’’ Colonel 
Crook was Lincoln's body-guard before and at the time of his assassination. When Crook 
was drafted for army service, Lincoln kept him, saying, ‘‘I can’t spare him.” It is certainly 
a unique gallery that contains five Presidential portraits, including Lincoln and Grant. 


Illustrated from Rare Photographs. 
‘*THe PossiBLe JAPANESE INVASION” 


THE VALOR OF 
IGNORANCE 


By GEN’L HOMER LEA 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
By Lieut.-Gen’L Cuarrez, U. S. Army 


HE discussion this book has aroused 

has now become world-wide. General 
Lea’s object is to show the unpreparedness 
of the United States for war. He discusses 
with cool and constant logic a plan by which 
the Japanese might seize and hold the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, Alaska, Washington, Oregon. 
Crown 800, Cloth, Gilt Top, Rough Edges, $1.80 net. 
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Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.80 net. 


MARION HARLAND’S 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY 





a HARLAND has been induced 
to write the story of her own life—a 
story more intimate and interesting than any 
novel. It might be called the story of a 
good woman, so full is it of all that makes 
life worth while to most of us. The book, 
moreover, is an inspiration toward better 
living, and a story which makes one sit up 
nights to read. The author says: ‘Mine 
is a story for the table anid arm-chair under 
the reading-lamp in the living-room. To the 
family and to those who make and keep the 
home do I commit it.” 

Crown 800, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top, 

500 Pages, $2.00 net. 
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THREE GREAT HUMORISTS—9 BOOKS 








ADE} BANGS | DUNNE 


3 VOLUMES 3 VOLUMES 3 VOLUMES 
NINE BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES WITH HARPER’S MAGA- 13 
ZINE and HARPER’S WEEKLY FOR ONE YEAR 


The Girl Proposition 


People You Know 
Breaking Into Society 


The House - Boat on the Styx 

The Pursuit of the 
House - Boat 

Coffee and Repartee 


HARPERS! Mr. Dooley’s Opinions 


WEEKLY 


sx. Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy 
Mr. Dooley’s Observations 

















| OLDING a mirror up to man can be 
done successfully only by a master HARPER & BROTHERS 
hand. Here are three — Ade, Franklin Sq., New York 
| Dooley, and Bangs. The special qual- GENTLEMEN 
ity of each blends with the common Send me, all charges prepaid, 
Wille Ft r 2 a a’ . : ; the Works of Ade, Bangs, and 
Americ anism of all, with the smiling faith in human na- Satie. ds setae hice te aint 
ture that is common to the three. There is many a wise volumes, cloth binding, subject to ter 
word—but never a hard word—in any of these vol- days’ approval, and also enter my sub- 
E . a . . . scription to Harper’s Magazine and Har- 
umes. And smiles predominate. The plan of bring- per’s Weekly, for one year. I enclose $1.00 
r together these three writers is made possible and agree to pay $1.00 on delivery and to 
J send $1.00 on the first of each month until 
y Hi urper & Brothers, whoconsider themselves the total price, $13.00, is paid, if the books are 
rtunate in having the three best works of accepted by me. 
ich writer for publication in this set. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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SCHOOLS 
AND 
COLLEGES 


NEW YORK CITY. 


: | THE GRAHAM SCHOOL FOR 1 
yaX ME ize IC ya N osth year. Resident and day pupils. “cna 


t Connected with paratory courses. Unrivaled location overlock ing 
. Park and the Hudson. 
| AC A | ) E | Y cher : Mr. and Mrs. Howarp D. Minen, 42 Riverside Dr 
rohman’s Empire canaries 
DRAMAT f 

| DRAMATIC ARTS |e THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL. pin year 

\ Companies 
Recognized as the leading institution for dra- 
matic training in America. Miss Day, Principal. 31 W. 46th St 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President THE GARDNER HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
DANIEL FROHMAN JOHN DREW Exclusive location. Regular and Spec’:] Courses. M 
AUGUSTUS THOMAS BENJAMIN F, eer Elocution. Physical culture, esthetic dancing. | 


care. Much outdoor life. All advantages of city wit 
For .atalogue and infor matio ful home life. 607 F ifth Aven 


THE SECRETARY 
Room 147 CARNEGIE HALL MISS SPENCE’S Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Number in each class limited to eight pu; 
N 3 W b(@) 2454 moved from 6 West 48th Street to new fireproof | 


West ssth Street. 








Boarding and Day School for Girls. 








Residence, 26 West ssth Street 


* 
THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. THE MISSES RAYSON’S P 
College Preparation. Number of pupils limited to twelve Prepare 
in each class. Fireproof building, thoroughly equipped. Boarding and Day School for Girls. years witl 
160-162 West 74th Street, N. Y. 164, 166, 168 West 7sth Street, N. 1 oe 
iss Sz 


y . DITOTAKI | BisHoP 
Mrs. HELEN M. SCOVILLE’S SCHOOL for Girls. | THE BURTON HAMPTON SCHOOL. 
. : A finely systematized residential school for a limited : ST. M 
Music, Art, Household Economics. Home care and social life. | of girls. A cultured home life. Thorough instructior r Ss 
Regular courses and special studies. Physical culture, riding, versity graduates. For circular, address we 
outdoor exercise. Gymnasium. European travel party. Tue Principat, music anc 


2042 Fifth Avenue, New Yorx, N. Y. 37s Manhattan Avenue, New Yorx City, N Miss M 


THE.ELINOR COMSTOCK MUSIC SCHOOL. GORDON WINSTON SCHOOL 
A boarding school for music pupils. Piano, Vocal, Harmony, - ; ° WALL 
Sight Reading, Ensemble P’ ey ing, Musical Lec stu res and Recitals. _ For girls — specializing. Corner bps well 
Courses arranged for pupils desiring any line of study cutee | Quriow arate ines Socclegy” Settag’ and Conn gerne 
music. For catalogues, adc c— ys ops of ‘ » ege. Ger 
Miss E.tinor Comstock, Mrs. Mary Winston SoMERVILLE, "A. M. boating a: 
1000 Madison Ave., New York City. | s20 West End Avenue, New York (Cit Miss ANNs 


ALVIENE STAGE TRAINING SCHOOLS, ae THE SEMPLE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


for Girls. A city school with country advantages. House 


- . : i rectly opposite Central Park. Outdoor sports. Musi 
The Drama, Musical Comedy, Make Up, Opera. Ecaementn. Gadel Messentinn, 


Vaudeville and Stage Dancing taught. Students’ Stock Com- Mrs. T. DARRINGTON SEMPLE Principal. 
pany. Public performances assuring New York appearance 241 Central Park West (Cor. 84th St.), N. Y. 
and practical experience. tracers <r Sm ~ xenon 
Graduates assisted in securing engagements commanding good 
calaries. Artists taught by Mr. Alviene, Wm. Faversham, Ger WE ‘WILL INSERT oe 
trude Hoffman, Mille Dazie, Pauline Chase, Bessie DeVoie and | your school advertisement in a space of this size, seven | ‘ 
others. For illustrated catalogue, address the following rates: one time, eight dollars and seventv-five cent 
Secretary, Suite 4, three times, eight dollars and thirty - one cents cach inserti 


. . twelve times, seven dollars each insertion. 
Grand Opera House, 23d St. and 8th Ave., N. Y. © cap an & Brotuers. New r 


MISS HOPKINS’ CLASSES. 


Hours of ee o-11. Study ported, sr eae 6 
HA ZE N’ UBI JR AN SCHOO required with applications for admission iss Hopkins refers 
MRS. ss B L FOR out-of-town patrons desiring New York residence for pupils to 
GIRLS. Misses CLARK, 63d St. and Park Ave. The Misses Clark w 
. . : " " careful supervision of the physical condition, home stu 
Half-hour from Grand Central Station, New York. recreation periods of the girls entrusted to their care. , 
Combined Advantages of City and Country. | 122 East 64th Street, N. Y 
Mrs. Jonn CunnincHam Hazen, Principal, | ee er 
Miss Sara Louise Tracy, Associate. HEATHCOTE HALL. ein Gun a 
> " | ‘The Misses Locxwoon’s Collegiate School for Girls. Gym 
ae ee Te sium, General and Preparatory Courses, Music and Art. 
Scarspa.sz, N.Y. (40 minutes from New York Ci 
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i Country Sc x tor Girls 
in $2000 ork City 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


“A REAL SCHOOL”’ 


ull Academic Course. Primary Class to Graduation. 
Upper Class for advanced Special Students. 
Certificate admits to Colleges. 
Music and Art. 
rutoring. 
instruc tion. 
posite 


Vacation Trips. Summer 
Out-of-door sports under expert 

School Park of 35 acres op- 
Palisades of Hudsor 


Coach meets Day Pupils. 


BANGS and Miss MARY B. WHITON 
AVENUE AND 252ND STREET WEsT 


s LOIS A. 
RIVEKDALE 








Miss C. E. Mason’ g Suburban 
School 





For Girls 
and 
Young 
Women 
The Castle 
Tarrytown- 
on-Hudsen 
N 


rwer Sch ol for girls 8to 13. An 

se proximity 

yet environed by 

| influences. College 

all departments. 

York City Annex. 
atalogue, address 


Upper School for girls 13 to 

ideal union of home and sc we 0! life 
to the academies of art and science 
the most beautiful surro 
preparatory, grad 
Certificate admits 


European class for travel and st 


Ad antag f cl 
of Ne w Ye 
indings and benefici 





MISS ©. E. MASON, LL.M., Lock Box 706. 








BRANTWOOD HALL. 


ol for girls in beautiful Lawrence Park. Four miles from 

York City limits. Ideal environment for scholastic and social 

lopment. New, modern buildings: gy — swimming 

pool, and every opportunity for outdoor sports. College prepara- 

and academic courses, Certificate admits to leading a as 
Address Brantwood Hall, Bronxvitie, N. 





A PRIVATE SCHOOL 


Id advertise in a business-like 


and dignified manner. 
tes, address . 


For 
TARPER's MaGazine, New York, Y. 


THE FINCH SCHOOL. 


A boarding and day school for girls from sixteen to twenty 
years of age, corresponding to college, which develops individ- 
uality, cultivates the human interests and sympathies, and is 
abreast of modern thought. 

Curri culum includes Psycholog 

English, Living Languages, Music and Art 
fireproof ten-story building equipped with ‘every ap- 
pliance essential to safety and comfort. Basket-ball and ten- 
nis court. 
Mrs. Jessica GaRRBTSON Fincn, A.B., LL.B., Principal. 


61 East 77th Street, New York City. 


y, Ethics, Economics, Sociol- 











NEW YORK. 





ST. AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Prepares for leading colleges; offers an advanced course of two 
years with diploma to high-school graduates and other students. 
All advantages for physical training. 

aes Szasury, Head of the School. 

SHOP Doane, President Board of Trustees. - AtBany, N. Ve 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL. 

A School for Girls, 18 miles from New York. Number limited. 
Healthful location; spacious bui 1c dings. Excellent advantages in 
music and art. General and college preparatory courses. 

Miss Miriam A. Bytst, Principal. 

hanna City, Long Island, N. Y. 


WALLCOURT, Miss Goldsmith’s School for Girls, 
(Formerly the Wells School.) Thorough preparation for any col- 
lege. General academic and special courses. Aisthetic dancing, 
boating and tennis. Physical culture. Booklet. Address 

Miss Anna R.Gotpsmitu, A.B., Prin., AuRoRA,Lake Cayuga,N.Y. 


THE MANOR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Classes arranged for graduation, college preparatory and special 
courses. Resident pupils limited to 20. For particulars, address 

Mary E. Hutt, Grace Huntincton, Principais, 
LARCHMONT Manor, N. Y. 


MRS. DOW’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


For circular, address 
Mrs. Mary E. Dow, Principal, 





BriaRclirr Manor, 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. 
For Girls. Twenty-ninth year. Mrs. Jane Grey Hype, 
Miss Mary R. Hyps, Miss Janz Brewster Hype, Principals. 
BrncHamTon, N. Y 


N. Y. 





RYE SEMINARY. 
A School for Girls. 


Mrs. S. J. Lez, The Misses Stowe, Rye, N. Y. 


The OAKWOOD SEMINARY for Boys and Girls. 
liege preparation under management of Friends. Endowed, 
Juion Sprinos-on-Cayuca Lake, N. Y. 
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| OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Suburban to New York. 
and College Preparatory Courses. 
work. Certificate admits to 
Year-book on request. 
Principal, MartHa J. 


44th year. Academic, Music, Art 
Post Graduate and special 
leading colleges. Gymnasium. 
Principal, CLara C. Futter; Associate 
NARAMORE. OSSINING-oN-Hupson, N. 


THE MISSES TEWKSBURY’S SCHOOL. 


For Girls. 
4° minutes from 
Primary, Interr 


New York. 
1ediate, and College 
RVING 


Preparatory. 
TON-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


PUTNAM HALL. 

Vassar Preparatory School for girls. Refers to Dr. James M. 
Taylor, Pres. Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Dr. Wm. Ar- 
nold Shankin, Pres. Wesleyan University; Dr. Talcott W illiams, 
of the Philadelphia Press. Certificate admits to Vassar and other 
leading colleges. Address Etten Ciizse Bartiertt, A.B. y= 
cipal. Box 801, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. 


Glen Eden 


On-the-hudson 
The School Beautiful for Girls 
PouGHKEEPsiE, N. Y. 
IN THE HIGHLANDS 





College Preparatory and Finishing Courses. 
Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science. 
Outdoor life a specialty. Cross - country 
tramping. Sight-seeing in New York City. 
No examinations. ideal climate. New 
buildings ; twelve acres. Select, limited 
membership. Unusual advantages fully 
detailed in illustrated booklets. Address 
the Director, 

Dr. FREDERIC MARTIN TOWNSEND 


TERMS : $500 a year 
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June 3rd—6th, 1911. 


Box 701. 





Seventy-fifth Anniversary 


Riverview Academy—College Hill 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


It is desired that all former pupils communicate with the School if 
not already on the School Alumni rolls and in receipt of “The Student.” 


JOSEPH B. BISBEE, A.M., Principal. 











7oth year. New Buildings. Alumni Hall (boys 
to-13). Address 
J. C. Bucwer, A.M., te nt 
C. A. Rosinson, Ph.D. { Principals. 
Box H, Peexsxmt, N. Y. 


MOUNT PLEASANT ACADEMY. 

This school, founded in 1814, has won the reputation of 
thoroughly preparing boys for college, scientific schools or business. 
Delightful home life. Manual training. Location only 31 miles 
from New York. Mount Pieasant Hatt is for boys under 13. 
Write for catalogue to CHARLES Freperickx Bruste, 

Box 502, Osstninc-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL. 


For Manly Boys. Special opportunities for quick preparation 
for college. Military drill. Parental discipline. Gymnasium. 
Swimming pool. Athletic field. Manly sports encouraged, 
Separate department for young boys. Catalogue. 

Rev. W. A. Ranney, A.M., Pd.B., Principal. 

Osstninc-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


CASCADILLA SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


A Fitting School for Cornell. President Schurman pronounces 
it ‘‘One of the best preparatory ¢» stitutions in the country.” - 
letic field. Recreation building «nd boat house. Gymnasium; 
rowing shells. Farm of 150 acres Terms $660 to $760. Send 
for Catalogue. 

C. V. Parsett, A.M., Principal. 





Irnaca, N. Y. 





MACKENZIE SCHOOL. 


Equipped and administered for the thorough preparation of 


150 boys for college, technical schools, and higher business careers. | 


Catalogue and illustrated booklet upon request. 

James C. Macxenziz, Ph.D., Director 

Dosss Ferry-on-Hupson, N. Y. 

STODDARD HAMMOND SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

Orchard Lake, Sullivan Co.,N.Y. A home school fora limited 
number. Healthful location amidst hills, forests, and lakes. 2100 
ft. altitude. Ideal for boys in poor health. Acade* tic and college 
sreparatory courses. Terms, $350 to $500. No Extras. Send 
or catalogue. 

Mrs. Stopparp Hammonp, P.O. Livincston Manor, N. Y. 


| NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Rated by the U.S. Government in class “A.” Splend 


equipped, located four miles from West Point. Cavalry 

ment. Military Band. Prepares for engineering, scient 
| leges, West Point, Annapolis, and Army Examinatior 
| Catalogue, apply to 
| Tue ApjsuTant, 


| MANLIUS SCHOOL. 
Saint John’s School, Verbeck Hall 
Thorough preparation for college or business combin« 
military training. Designated by War Department 
tinguished Institution,’’ 1904-'05-'06-'07-'08-"09-'10, th 
highest honor paid by U. S. Government. 
Wa. Verseck, President, MANLItvs, } 


IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Prepares for all colleges and scientific schools. In the 
“Irving” country, 25 miles from New York. Gymnasiur 
ming pool and fine athletic field. Address 
J. M. Furman, A.M., Head Master, 

Box 900, TARRYTOWN-ON-HuDSON 


CORNWALL-ON-Hupson, } 








‘ 


| MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL. 


Thorough preparation for College, Technical School or B 
Average number of pupils to a class, eight. Modern t 


Healthful location on Mohegan Lake. Physical cultur 


Athletics under competent director. Booklet. 
E. Linver, A.M., Cuas. H. Suiru, A.M., Principals 
Box so, Monecan Lake, Westchester Co., N 





| SOMES SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 


Thirty boys, eight to fourteen years old. Ideal home; ex 
instruction, constant supervision. Sports: gardening: pets 
boy has a separate room. Endowment permits low rate 
yearly. For catalogue, address 

Avpert Somzs, A.M 


HYDE HALL. 


For boys about ro years ofage. Restricted to ro pupil 
sonal attention to each boy; 3 resident teachers; regular 
studies; music, singing, dancing, manual training 
sports. Picturesque scenery. Fine old country estate. 
ences. Address 

Mrs. Hype CLarRKe, Hyde Hall, Cooperstown, N 


Avrora, N 








Established 1824 


Rensselaer "xy 
Polytechnic 


Engineering Institute 


Courses in Civil Engineering (C. E.), Mechanical En 
gineering (M. E.), Electrical Engineering (E. E.) and 
General Science (B. S.). Also Special Courses. 

Unsurpassed new Chemical, Physical, Electrical, Me- 
chanical and Materials Testing Laboratories. 

For catalogue and illustrated pamphlets showing work 
of graduates and students and views of buildings and 
campus, apply to 


JOUN H. NUGENT, Registrar 


THE HOLBROOK SCHOOL. 


Situated on Briar Cliff, overlooking forty miles of the H 
6th year. Fits boys for College. Ample equipment and gr 


ndividual care. Satisfactory references as to character 1 


sary. For catalogue, address 
Tue Hotsroox ScHoot, 


Ossrninc, N. 





IN SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Twelfth year opens September 27, rorr- 
FisHKILt-on-Hupson, N 


HACKLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


‘all term opens Sept. zoth, 1ort. 





F 
In the hills of Westchester County, 25 miles from New Yor! 


Upper School prepares for all colleres and scientific scho 


Lower School receives boys from 9 to 13 years of age. 


Catalogue and views on request. Address 
Watrter B. Gace Headmaster, 
Box 751, TARRYTOWN, N 
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Smma Willard School 


9 th 


e hills 400 feet above the city 
of buildings, the gift 
yurts, hockey 
wling alleys 
g college preparation 
al advantages in Music 
e Certificate 
ke Colleges 
strated catalogue on request. 


Miss Eliza Kellas, Ph.B., Principal, Troy, N. Y. 


of Troy Four beautiful, new, 
of Mrs. Russell Sage. Campus 30 acres. 

basket - ball Gymnasium, with swimming 
Resident nurse. A broad variety of work, in- 
and courses for girls not going to college. 
and Art. Practical courses in Domestic 
admits to Wellesley, Smith, Vassar and Mt. 





EN} TT. SOL, 


For G 


Millbrook, Dutchess County, New York 

Full academic course. ull two years’ course for high-school grad- 
uates. College preparatory. Voice culture, domestic science, gym 
nasium work, and zxsthetic dancing open to all pupils. Music, art, and 
riding the only extras. Fully equipped riding-school. Location ina 
section noted for its en} natural beauty and wonderful winter climate. 
Twenty-two acres. Golf, hockey, tennis, basket-ball, skating, tobog- 
ganing. The Bennett uniform required. Catalog sent on request. 


Miss MAY F. BENNETT, P.O. Box 400, Millbrook, N. Y. 








CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. 


raining school for Supervisors of Music in public schools, 
special reference to the pedagogy of music. Both sexes. 
voice culture for church singing and concert stage. Gradu 
hold important positions in colleges, normal and city 
ols. Catalogue. Potspam, N. Y. 


STARKEY SEMINARY. 
Beautiful site on Seneca Lake. 
of 14 years and upward. Splendid training for best colleges and 
business. Advance vourses for young women in Art and Music. 
Special attention to health. Secure rooms early for Fall —— 

Rates, $250 to $275. Martyn SummeRBELL, LL.D., Pr 
Box 423, LAKEMONT, Yates Co. . N. Y. 


Boarding school for both sexes 





MASSACHUSETTS. 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS PNSTITU TE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 
537 Boylston St. 


(Copley Sq-), 


Boston, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


By the Sea. Mild climate. Land and water sports all year. 
Athletic fields. Extensive and beautiful estate on Plymouth Har- 
bor. Modern equipment. College or business preparation. Address 

Henry P. Movutrton, Jr., Principal, 
25 King Cesar P.oad, 


Duxsury, Mass. 





HALLOCK SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


In the Berkshire Hills. A modern school aiming to give 
orough instruction and to inculcate the highest ideals. 3} 
urs from New York. Telephone. 

GerarRp Hatiock, M.A., Head Master. 

Great BARRINGTON, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School for Boys. 


2oth year; Opens Sept. 28,1011. Prepares boys to go through 
Harvard or any other college. Approved course under new requare- 
ments. High Standards. Hearty co-operative spirit. Athletics. 
Grorce H. Browne, / 
Rev. Wittarp Reep, } 


TABOR ACADEMY. 


On the shores of Buzzard’s Bay. 
Co-educational. Course preparing for 
‘Y mnasium. Athletic fields. Address 

‘nantes E. Petuysrince, Principal, 

12 Spring Street, MARION, Mass. 


CUSHING ACADEMY. oo 


Large endowment permits all the advantages of a high-priced 

hool for $275 a year. College certificate. Music. Extensive 
campus. Five buildings. Athletic field. Gymnasium. Co-educa- 
tional Write for catalog. 

H. S. Cowgtt, A.M., Principal. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL. 
Rock Ridge Hall for boys of high-school age. 
The Hawthorne House for young boys. For catalog, address 
Dr. G. lL. Wurre, Wetiestey Hits, Mass. 





et _— 
Principals. CamBRincE, Mass. 





Modern endowed school. 
college and 





ASHBURNHAM, Mass. 





business. | 


BERKSHIRE SCHOOL. 
A country school for boys among the Berkshire Hills. 
Buck 


Telephone, 175 Great Barrington. 


Seaver B. , Headmaster. 


SHEFFIELD, Mass. 


THE MITCHELL MILITARY. BOYS’ SCHOOL. 


A thoroughly modern military home school. Boys admitted 
8 to 16 inclusive. Honorable dismissal from last school required. 
Special matron for younger boys. Number limited. 
upon request. 

A. H. Mircne ct, 


Catalogue 


Head Master. 
SILLERICA, Mass. (20 miles from Boston). 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL. 

A school where boys are taught to be self-reliant. 
Individual instruction. Thorough preparation for 
college or scientific schools. Athletic training. 
For catalogue, address 

Everett Starr _Jongs, Headmaster, 

ox E, West NewTon, Mass. 





| THE MISSES ALLEN 

School for Girls. Opens September 28, 1011. 
College preparatéry and general courses. Address 
Tue Misses ALLEN, 


| 
West NewrTon, Mass. 


MISS CHAMBERLAYNE’S SCHOOL for Girls. 


General, Special and College Preparatory Courses. 
Unusual facilities for indoor and outdoor recreation. 


The Fenway 28, Boston, Mass. 











BRADFORD ACADEMY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. Bradford, Mass. 


One hundred and eighth year. 


Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merrimac 4¢ 


Valley. Extensive grounds and 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. 


modern equipment. - 
General course of 


five years and two years’ course for High School graduates. 
Address Mies LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M.,, Prin. ——_ 
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Miss Hall’s 


Town and Country School 


In the Berkshire Hills, 

the Holmes Road to Lenox. 
One thousand feet above the 
sea level. Forty-five acres 
of woodland and campus. 


Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 











MISS CHURCH’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Resident and Day Pupils. General and College Preparatory 
Courses. Advanced work for older girls. 


ee 6 Gloucester Street, t 
_ Reside ence, 401 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


MISS McCLINTOCK’S SCHOOL “FOR GIRLS. 


General and College Preparatory Courses. Music, art, arts and 
crafts, domestic science. Resident and day pupils. 
Miss Mary Law McCurnrock, Principal. 
Box A, 4 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


The MacDuffie School for Girls. 


Four houses in beautiful grounds. New gymna- 
sium. College certificate. General and Post Gradu- 
ate Courses. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Year- 
book and pictures on request. 

168 Central St., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL. 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. 
Boston. Twenty Acres. 
Gymnasium. 

Miss CoNANT, 

Miss BicELow, 


Seventeen miles from 
Athletic Pields. Four Buildings. 


(p . 
s Principals. Natick, Mass. 





| general courses. 








DEAN ACADEMY. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike at 
thorough and efficient training in every department of 
culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. 

Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300 per 

For catalogue and information, address 


Artuur W. Peirce, Litt-D., Principal, 
FRANKLIN, } 


MISS CAPEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Miss Ca announces that her school, for many year 
as ‘‘The Burnham School,” will in the future be called 
Capen’s Schoo! for Girls.” 

Correspondence should be* addressed to 

Miss B. T. Capen. Principal, 





NORTHAMPTON, M 


THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR Gis. 


_ Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877, is continu ing ‘ 
interruption under the direction of Miss Helen E. 
and Miss Martha C. Burnham. 
Preparatory, Graduating and Special Courses. 
Correspondence should be addressed to 
Miss Heten E. Tuompson, Headmistress, 
NORTHAMPTON, 
THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A city school with country advantages. Fits girls for 
= as for examinations. 
Mrs. Evtsanetn Matuews-Ricnarpson, A.B., Principa 
Founded by Rev. S. S. Matuews, D.D. 
43 St. James Street, Street, Roxbury, Boston Ma 





| ABBOT ACADEMY. 


A School for Girls. 

Founded 1828. 

23 miles from Boston. 

Address 

THe PRINCIPAL, 

ANDOVER, Ma 





Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s 
Froebel School of Kindergarten Normal Ciasses, 


2oth Year. 
ground positions. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Ma 


Miss Guild’s and Miss Evans’ School for Girls 
(Formerly the Misses Gilman's School), 20 Fairfield St 
cor. Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. College preparatory a 
Resident and day pupils. 

Address until August 1st, 

324 | Commonwealth _Avenue, Boston, Ma 


Prepares for kindergarten, Primary ar 








WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
77th year. Large endowment permits moderate terms. Cer- 
tificates to College. ivanced courses for hi 
and others. Art and Music. Ample grounds and buildings. 
Gymnasium. Sports. Catalogue and views. 
Rev. Samuet V. Core, A.M., D.D., President. 
Norton, Mass. (30 miles from Boston). 


EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Peda- 
ogy in America, Summer Sessions. 31st year opens 
September 26th. Address 

Harry Seymour Ross, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 


Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground positions. 
Mrs. Annie Mose.ey Perry, Principal. 





18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


“THE ELMS” SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
English, Music, Special, and College Preparatory Courses. 
Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Wellesley. 
Miss Porter, Principal. ___ SPRING? II PIELD, Mass. 





gh-sehool graduates | 


| Music, Art, Languages. 





QUINCY MANSION SCHOOL. 


For Girls. Fine estate, 6 miles from Boston. Ample gr 
Outdoor sports. Special and graduate courses. Advanta 
Domestic Science. College prepara 
and certificate. 

Mrs. Horace M. Witvarp, Principal. 


POSSE GYMNASIUM. — 


Normal School Department.—Two years’ course for diploma 
Post-graduate course (new). Positions for graduates. M« , 
Department. Two years, one year and special private course 
all accompanied by hospital work. Addres 

REGISTRAR, 


Wo.iaston, Ma 


Posse Gymnasium, Boston, Mass 


KIMBALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
asth year. Superior preparation for New England Coll 
Certificate for Vassar. Scholarships. General and sy« 
courses. Gymnasium, field sports. For illustrated catalo; 
address Miss E. A. Kimpaut, Principal, 
University Section of WorcEesTeR Mas: 


A PRIVATE SCHOOL 


should advertise in a business-like and dignified manner. For 
__ fates, add address — Harper’s Macazine, New York, N. Y. 





Rocers HA tt ScHOOL FOR GIRLS 
LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 38 Minutes from Boston 


This school offers thorough preparation for college, with interesting Advanced Courses 


for Graduates of High Schools. Special 
he school building is a beautiful Colonial mansion, surrounded 
“spacious grounds, affording opportunity for all outdoor sports. 


and Crafts. 


advantages in Music, Domestic Science, Arts 


Experienc« i 


instructors in charge of all athletics. For catalogue and views, mddress 


MISS OLIVE S. PARSONS, B. A., Principal 
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for Girls and 
Young Ladies 


Howard Seminary 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 
25 miles vom Boston 


Healthf ldings. 


Miss Saran E. 
Lavewron, 
M., 
Prin 





{ 


| Lasell Seminary 


Auburndale, Mass. Ten Miles from Boston 





Courses in Language, Literature; Science, Music and 
Art, with thoro instruction in the theory and practice 
of Household Economics. Trainingis given in the Artof 
Entertaining, House Furnishing and Management, 
Marketing, Cooking, Dressmaking and Millinery. Ten- 
nis, Boating, Swimming, Riding and other sports are 
encouraged. Address 


‘ CG. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., P 




















MAINE. 
ABBOTT SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


enth year opens September 27th. The only school in Maine 
nviting comparison in school, athletic and home equipment with 
1-grade private schools. Autoists enroute to Rangeleys in- 
ted toinspect. Tuition, $700. dress 
Grorce L. Caurcu, Headmaster, 
FARMINGTON, Me. — 


THE ‘WAYNFLETE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


certificate. al cot Number limited, so each 
work and play has an un wal per onal association with 
i ipals. Athletics. For t let, address the Principals, 

ss CRISFIELD, Miss Lowe tt, 

63 State Street, 


lege Gener irses. 


100 : 


PORTLAND, Me. 


etme ome 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
HOLDERNESS SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


repares for Colleges and Technical School. Ranks with the 
est-erade schools of New England, yet by reason of endow- 
the tuition is moderate. 32d year. 
. Lortn Wesster, L.H.D., Rector. 














Piymouts, N. 


H. 


teat, 100 Woodland Road J 
RHODE ISLAND. 


MOSES BROWN 
SCHOO 


em ete sts 








Formerly Friends School 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Founded im 1764 


of Quality at 
wil] Reasonable 
Rates 
: P PER SCHOOL 


VIEW OF GYMNASIUM 
Fine studio. Course in arts and crafts. Mu ual training. Ex 
tensive grounds with new gymnasium and swimming pool provide for 


physical development and sports. A few sc holarships to boys of unusual 
merit. 


LOWER SCHOOL—Entirely distinct department for yx 
paring for the Upper School, 
For catalogue, address 


SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal. 


yunger boys pre- 











CONNECT ICUT. 





THE GUNNERY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. | 
Founded in 18s0 by Frederick W. 


schools. 


Gunn. Upper and Lower 


Joun C. Brinsmape, Headmaster. 
WasHINGTON, Litchfield County, 


THE SANFORD SCHOOL. 


On a well-stocked farm of 300 acres. Rich out-of-door experi- 
, not merely athletics. Individual attention under experienced 
eachers. Thorough preparation forall colleges. A summersession 
andidates for 7 ember examination. 
D. S. Sanrorp, A.M., Headmaster. 
Box "A, Ridgewold, Reppinc Rince, Conn. 


Conn. 








New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics. 


asth year. Courses in educationa!, medicinal, and recreative 

mnastics, fitting for teaching, physical training and play- 
ground work. New boathouse and athletic field. Summer ses- 
Catalogue. 


307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. 


INGLESIDE—A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Founded by Mrs. Wm. D. Black. 
School year opens Tuesday, October 3d, 1011. 
Mrs. Witttam Brack Pett, Patroness. 
New Mrtrorp, Litchfield Co., 


MISS BUTTS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ters a healthful, happy home, with the best advantages for | 
tudy and recreation. | 
Norwicu, Conn. 





Conn. 


| from New York. 


THE RIDGE SCHOOL. 
Founded by William Gold Brinsmade. 
Litchfield County. 
twenty. A lar 
to each boy. 


In the highlands of 
A home school for “Ider boys. Limited to 
i faculty enables us to give particular attention 
llustrated catalog. 
Wasuinoton, Conn. 
RUMSEY HALL. 

A home school for young boys in the Berkshires. 
Preparation for secondary schools. 
formation 
nasium un 


Careful 
Particular attention to the 
4 manly character and good habits. Athletics and gym- 

er supervision. Unusual health record. Three hours 
For catalogue, address 
Louis H. Scnuttrs, Headmaster, 

Cornwatt, Litchfield County, Conn. 

The Fannie A. Smith Froebel Kindergarten 
and Training School. 

We have found the demand for our graduates greater than we 
can supply. One and two year course. For catalogue, address 

Fannie A. Smitu, Principal, 

861 Lafayette St., 


WYKEHAM RISE. 


A Country School for Girls. 


BripGeport, Conn. 


Miss Davigs, Principal. 


Ww ASHING TON, Co' onn. 


| LITCHFIELD SCHOOL 1} FOR GIRLS. 


Advantages of country life among the Berkshire Hills. 
preparatory and general courses. Lower Sx 
Frances Eviot Hicxox. 


College 
hool for Girls ro to 13. 
LitcrFIELp, Conn. 
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One 
fully 
New York 
school. 


The Ely School 


For Giris 
Greenwich, Conn. 


College Preparatory and general course 
painting, choral and sight singing included in every grade. 
ment of Domestic Science. 





of the best - equipped schools for girls in the country. Be 
located, 


overlooking 
City. Building 


Island 
and 


Long 
new 


50 


designed 


Sound, 
specially 


minutes fr 
for 
Modeling, draw 
A Dey 


Gymnasium. Outdoor S; 


Athletics. 








MISS BAIRD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


37th year. College Preparatory and General 
Courses. Superior advantages in Music, Art, and the Languages. 
Gymnasium. The home life is replete with inspiration. 


s4 West Avenue, Norwatk, Conn. 


Intermediate. 


TACONIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Overlooking a beautiful lake in the Berkshire Hills. 
taught how to study. 


Miss Lian Dixon, A.B. 
Miss Bertua Baricey, B.S. 


LAKEVILLE, ( 





THE ELIZABETH MEAD SCHOOL 
for Girls. In picturesque New England town, 
one hour from New York. Certificate admits to 
Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke. General 
Courses. Number limited. Address 

Miss Marcaret R. Brenviincer (A.B., Vassar), 
Principal, Hillside, Norwatx, Conn. 





SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL. 

College Preparatory and Diploma Courses. Thirty-sixt 
Modern Equipment. 

Miss Emitty GarpNner Munro, A.M., Principal. 
WATERBURY, ( 

















PENNSYLVANIA. 





THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL, INC. 


For Girls. An excellent school for girls, offering either 
academic or college preparatory courses. Healthful 
Gymnasium. Physical training. Main Line 
For catalogue, address 
Grier, Pres., Box A, Brrmincuam, Pa. 


2 


location. 
2 P. R. R. 
A. R. 





CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 

For Boys. Prepares for all colleges and technical : 
Manual training. One teacher to six boys. Estate of | 
Taylor. New Gym. Swimming pool. Expert athietix 
vision. Electric light, steam heat, spring water. Illus. cata 

Jesse Evans Puiips, A.M., Principal. 

Box 300, Kannett Sovare 











of Many 
Advantages 


Miss Marshall’s School 


FOR GIRLS 
Oak Lane, Philadelphia 


Ideal location in most beautiful section of Philadelphia’s 
suburbs. Academic and Music Departments. College Pre- 
paratory and Special Courses. Additional building com- 


pleted last year. Ample Grounds. Tennis, Basket- Ball 
and other outdoor 


sports. For particu 
lars and illustrated 
circular, address 


Miss BE. 8, Marshall, 
Principal 


MAIN BUILDING 














LAKE AND GROUNDS 














MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 
for girls, in charming, healthful suburb of Philadelphia 
home life, modern building, college preparatory ai.d sp« 
courses, musical department, physical training, horseback r 
outdoor sports. Develops character, mind and body. For 
trated catalogue, Tess 
iss S. Janet Saywarp, Principal, OVERBROOK 
Walnut Lane School for Young Ladies. 
Prepares for Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, Holyoke 
Mawr. Modern language and special courses. 
science. ‘‘ennis, basket-ball, horseback riding. 
Miss S. Epona Jounston, A.B., Principal. 
Miss Epitn Hotmes Grecory, A.B., Registrar. 
Germantown, PHILADELPHIA 





and 
Music, dor 


MISS COWLES’ SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Formerly H 
burg Semir 


4ist year. 
utes from Alt 
steam or trolle 


EMMA MILTON 
COWLES, A.B. Head 
of Seheol, re 
associated wit! 
weukee-Downer 
lege. Preparat 
Bryn Mawr, R 
Wellesley, ar 
colleges. He 
location in_ he 
Allegheny M« 
Large main stone building, all modern improve 
private baths. Gymnasium and swimming pool in charge of resident 1 
director. Diplomas in academic and cullege preparatory courses. Re 
specialists in all departments. Special care to younger pupils. For cata 


sidress The Secretary, P. O. Box G, Hollidaysburg, 2. 





At picturesque Hellidaysburg, Pa. 
—1,000 feet altitude. 
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ilson College 


FOR WOMEN 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


An institution that compares favorably with 

the highest grade women’s colleges in the 
country. Four years’ course leading to 
degree A. B. A finely equipped music 


- 
department affords many advantages Ww FOR GIRLS 
—— — of yp ee and — e a In Cc 00 (Inc.) 
= nta mu ic. Ar de partment. Fac- BRYN MAWR, PENNA. (90 Minutes from Philade 
ulty of 33 experienced teachers. Preparatory to Bryan Maw Smith. Vv 
Fourteen buildings with all modern - ag fem ot 





assar and Welle 
“~ ] . A t 4 e ploma f 
improvements. Fifty acres of cake en college. Wikia 30 Be ag Rg 
grounds, Healthful location, have passed the entrance for Bryn Mawr Coll 
Terms moderate. For catalog Certificate privileges. Resident native French and German t 
address §.H, REASER, Ph.D.,Pres. ers. Fire-proof stone buildi ive grounds. Athletics. 
57 College Ave, dane L. Brownell, A.M., Head of the School 
Elizabeth Forrest Johnson, A.K., Associate Head of the School 
For circulars, address The Seeretary, P. 0. Box E, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


urse, 














MISS WRIGHT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. _ 


Preparatory to B: ryn Mawr College. 





Diploma in College Pre- 
paratory and Pini shing Ce urse. Certificate admits to Vassar, 


Bae dead Walley Canntse woemtifcate admits to Vast, |1 ()gontz School for Young Ladies 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Sam HAL! Ogontz School P. O., Box B, Pa. 
School for Girls. College Preparatory, Modern Language and In the suburbs, 20 minutes ) Philadelphia ; 
General Courses. Special advantages in Music, Art, Elocution, and two hours from New York. $ of 65 acres. 
Domestic Science. Large rooms with private ‘bath. Wilson Col- The buildings, the late Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine prop 
lege campus. Rates $325. Catalogue and views, erty, afford ample accommodations. ‘The appli- 
Frank S. Maci.x, A.M., Principal, ances for the promotion of the welfare of the 
3ox A, CHAMBERSBURG, Pa. paris, mentally and physically, are all that could 
—— re --eO - »e desired. Every real advantage of the city is 
ARMITAGE SCHOOL for Girls. secured, together with the beauty, freedom and 
Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar. he althfulne *ss of country life. The social and fam- 
Athletics, including Horseback Riding. ily life at Ogontz is a special feature. Catalogue 
Harriet C. ArMitaGe, Principal. and views on request. 

Wayne, Pa. (Suburb of Philadelphia). ia a - - 
cneusigmmaimeginapieneent . — MISS SYLVIA J. EASTMAN 
SPRINGSIDE. MISS ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, A.B. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Principals 
Mrs. CHAPMAN and Miss Jones 





, Principals. 
Chestnut Hill, PatLapevpnia, Pa. 


MISS RONEY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. | SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
41st year. An excellent school, giving individual attention to pum 
Healthful location. ‘ Under the supervision of Friends. Co- educational. Prepares for 
Prepares f woman's college. College, Technical School, and Business. Cottage system. Gym- 
Modern i nt. | nasium, swimming pool and athletic field. Write for catalog. 
Catalogue on request. Artuur H. Tomirnson, Head Master 

Bata, Pa. (near Philadelphia). 

















—e SEMINARY —1851-1911. | GEORGE SCHOOL 
home school for girls 


Under management of Society of Friends. Thor 
All advantages. preparation. Beautiful grounds. 227 acres. 
Beautiful forty-acre campus. and Laboratories. Large athletic field. He alt hful 
Suburban to Philadelphia. 25 miles north of Philadelphia. For catalog, address 
Mary Evans CHAMBERS, Principal. 


| SwartTumore, Pa 


muugh college 
Gymnasium 
location 


Josern S. Watton, Ph.D., Principal 


Box soo, WESTCHESTER, Pa. Grorce Scuoor P. O., Bucks Co. 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 


The Mountain School for Girls. 
SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PENNA. 


IN THE "SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA.” 
CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal 
Bishop Ethelbert Talbot, Visitor. 


Picturesquely usted on {~~ | 
amid the beautiful Lehigh Range wo 
hours from New York; one and one-half THE MISSES SHIPLEY’S SCHOOL. 
hours from Philadelphia. A strictly first Preparatory to Brvn Mawr College. 

Pe Trea tack. . Two} <a tae But_pinc—Specially designed Colonial building with every im- 

course for high school graduates. Cultured Proved appointment. Siruation—Educational and social op 
home life a leading feature. Music, Art, Elo: ution, Domestic portunities of situation opposite Bryn Mawr College. Instruc- 
Science and Physical Culture. Newly furnished rooma, daint TION — Diploma in ( ollege Preparatory and Academic courses. 
and ertistic. Bracing climate free/rom malaria. Stately build- Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith and Wellesley. Specialists 
ings (mansion style, stone and brick); spacious grounds ; in all departments. Two resident French teachers. ATHLETICS— 
outdoor life; superior table. “The kind of 8c hool girls like.’ Resident athletics director. 
Estab. 1866. For booklets and views, address PRixciPAL. Youncer Pupits receive special attention. 


Terms, $500. No “‘extras.” For illustrated circular, address 


Tue Secretary, Box “*M,” 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA (continued). 





Main Building , South Front. 


Every modern convenience for Chestnut Erill of scholarship, the attractive and 


study, health, recreation and com 
fort. With surroundings condu 
to highest intellectual, re 

life. Prepares 
for college or scientific school, or 
for business. Ihe high standard 


PENNSYLVANI A MILITARY COLLEGE. 


4oth year began Sept. 21. Degrees granted in Civil Engineer- 
ing, Chemistry, Arts. Also Preparatory Courses of Study. In- 


fantry, Artillery, Cavalry. Our Aim Greatest Efficiency. 
Catalogues of 


Col. Cuas. E. Hyatt, President. 
Curster, Pa. 





MERCERSBURG ACADEMY. 


Thoroughly prepares boys for College, Technical School, or 
Business. Let us send you our catalogue and booklet, “ The Spirit 
of Mercersburg."’ They will prove vastly interesting and beneficial 
to the parent confronted with the education of his boy. Address 

Witttam Mann Irvine, Ph.D. President, Mercerseure, Pa. 


For catalogue and views, address 
J. L. PATTERSON, Head Master of the features which commend 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


healthful location in the elevated 


Academy courtry north of Philadelphia, 


and the unsurpassed equipment 
for physical training are some 


this school to parents and boys. 


MAPLEWOOD, 


near Philadelphia. Wakes up boysto duties of life. $400. Dept. for 


Little Boys under 12 years. $350. Limited to 40 boys. Col 
lege or business. 49th year. Fine gym. Summer Horneand Cam; 
June rath to Sept. arst, with or without instruction, $125. 
J. SnHortiivce, A.M. (Yale), Principal. 
Box 66, ConcorpviLts, Delaware Co., Pa. 


THE YEATES SCHOOL. 


Endowed. Established 1854. Calls out the best in every boy 
by its high standard of honor and entire sympathy. Hi aS an env 
able record in scholarships. Over rooacres for all kinds of athlet 
sports. Gymnasium and pool. Freperic GARDINER, A.M 
(Harvard), Headmaster, Box 524, LANCASTER, Pa. 

LS 








—— = — = 











NEW JERSEY. 





PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


College preparatory school for bovs over fourteen. Rapid | 


pros: ess possible bec ause of limited number pupils (fifty) and 
reedom from rigid class organization. Ample grounds, modern 
buildings. Person: al inspection invited. Address 
J. B. Fine, Headmaster, 
Princeton, N. J. 


| MONTCLAIR ACADEMY. 


Has a distinct personality and method. Fine equipment. Col 
lege or business preparation. Write for booklet ‘‘ Your Boy ar 
Our School,"’ with direct message to all boys’ parents. Address 

Joun G. MacVicar, A.M., 

3 Walden Place, Montcrarre, N. J- 





THE RUTGERS SCHOOLS FOR BOYS. 
Founded 1766. Preparatory: Pits for any college. Elementary : 
ys 8 to 14- Separate buildings; manual training ; athletics. 

New York, 60 min., Philadelphia, 90 min. Terms,all necessary 

expense, $500. No extras. Summer Camp: Schoodic Lake, Me. 
Myron T. Scupper, Headmaster. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 





NEWTON ACADEMY. 


A high-class home preparatory school; semi-military organi za- 
tion; 50 miles from N. Y. on D., L. & W. Special attention gi 
younger boys and those lacking application. Academic, Classi: 
Commercial courses. Healthful location. Gymnasium. Summer 
camp. Horseback riding. Openentire year. Rates $400. 

P. S. Wiison, Principal. Box A, Newton, N. J. 





BLAIR ACADEMY. 


64th year. Prepares for any American College. Campus roo 
acres. Thorough equipment; liberal endowment justifies low 
rate of $350. Opens September 14th 
Joun C. SmHarpe, A.M., D.D., Principal. 
P. O. Box I, Brarrstown, N. J. 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


In the New Jersey hills, 22 miles from New York. Prepares for 
all colleges and scientific schools. Individual attention in small 
cose Gymnasium and extensive grounds for athletics and 

ports. For coteages, address 

= R. Campse ty, M.A., Headmaster, Box 62, Essex Fetts, N. J. 








Character-building is our first aim, 
Military 


Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J. 


endeavors to create an environment that makes 
it easy for the boy to express his energies and 
ambitions along right and useful lines. 
Superior instruction is given under 
the guidance of a sympathetic faculty 
with the rational use of athletics and 
military training. 

Our catalogue and school paper, 
“The Skirmisher,” give details that 
will help you form your own im- 

pression. Both sent on request. 


Preparation for college, scientific school and 
business. 27th year under present management. 
Summer camp in Ontario woods, Canada. 


Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A.M., D.D., Prin. 
Lieut.-Col.T. D. Lanpon, Command’t. 








| 





IN choosing a school for your boy you place 
character and scholarship foremost in your 
requirements. So do we in selecting boys for 


The Peddie Institute 


OUR AIM IS: ‘The Best Boys’ School in America”’ 


| We have an endowed school with an enviable record in fitting 
boys for college and for life; a strong faculty of successful expe- 
rience here; splendid enthusiasm among our 250 boys. 

{ Location nine miles from Princeton: region unsurpassed for 
health. Fine equipment. Sixty acre campus, athletic field, gym- 
nasium with indoor track and swimming pool. Well-appointed 
laboratories, library of 9000 volumes, observatory, museum 

| We prepare for all colleges, law, medical and engineering 
schools. Thorough business course. Music 

{J Rates $400. Lower school for boys 11 to 14 years. Forty-sixth 
year opens Sept. 20, 1911. Catalogue and booklets sent on request. 
R. W. SWETLAND, A.M., Principal, Rex 5-B, Hightstown, 8. J. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW JERSEY (continued), 





THE LAKEWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Academic, college preparatory and special courses. 
Limited enrollment insures individual attention. 
Ideal location with wonderful winter climate. 
Out-of-door life emphasized. 
Horseback, golf, tennis, rowing, skating. 
Miss Epttm Samson, Principal. 
Box 1, Laxgwoop, N. J. 





MISS ETHEL WALKER’S BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Lakewood, New Jersey. Opens October 3, rorr. 
preparatory course and general course. Special 
riding, driving, and other out-of wad activities. 
attention given to girls under fourtee 

Head of School, Erne: M. Wat — "A.M. , Bryn Mawr College. 

Address 137 East 40th Street, N. Y. City. 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


reparatory and Academic 
mith and Wellesley 
iful grounds. Only 2 

. Saran WoopMan Pa Principal. 
Masie, LL.D., Pres't Board of Directors. 
Summit, N. J. 


College 
facilities for 
Particular 








Courses. 
Gymnsz asium. 
s from New 


HAMILTON WRiG 





THE NEWARK SEMINARY. 

A suburban home school for aliraited number of girls. College 
preparatory and special courses. Music and Art. 15 minutes 
from New York. ANNA Frances Wuitmore, Newark, N. J. 


For School Advertising Rates, 


address Harper's Macaztne, Franklin Sq., New York City. 





DWIGHT SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
An exceptionally good school, combining the best features 

of the college preparatory and finish ng school, with special 

advantages for post-graduate work Beautiful location, 

an to New York City Certificates .« epted i by Vassar, 

Smith, Wellesley and Wells. Spacious grounds for 

outdoor games. Gymnasium. Tennis, riding. 
Address Box 603, 


Miss CREIGHTON and Miss FARRAR, Principals 


suburb- 


——— 

MISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

A Home and Day School. Established in 1877. Beautiful and 
healthful location. Graduate and college preparatory courses. 
Unusual advantages in Music, Art, Languages. Gymnasium and 
outdoor sports. Year opens October 4. 1911. 

For circular, apply to 
Miss Louise L. Newett, 


Principal, Morristown, N. J. 


MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A country school, 
paratory 


13 miles from New York City. 
Music, 
Illustrated catalogue on request. 

Miss Lucie C. 


College pre- 
Art, and Domestic Science. 
Address 


and special courses. 


“EARD, Oranae, N. J. 





WASHINGTON, D. C, 





The At Army and Navy Preparatory School. 
For Boys. Thorough preparation for colleges and scientific schools. 
Numbers limited. Six modern buildings. Athletic, field gymna 
sium. Extraordinary success in preparation for U.S. Academies. 
Junior Department under House Mother in separate building. 
Catalogue. 

4107 Connecticut Ave., Wasnincton, D. C. 


CHEVY CHASE COLLEGE AND SEMINARY. 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Music, Art, Elocution, and 
Domestic Science mpus of 11 acres. Golf and other outdoor 
sports. Healthft il location at Chevy Chase, ‘‘ Suburb Beautiful.” 
Artesian water. Mr. and Mrs. S. N. Barker, Principals. 

Drawer 841, Wasuinoton, D. € 


BRISTOL SCHOOL. 


French Residence. Special, 
years’ Collegiate Courses. 
additional fireproof building. Athletics. 

Miss Atice A. Bristot, Principal. 

Mintwood Place and roth Street, Vi 


Preparatory, Academic and two 
Capital advantages. New $50,000 


"ASHINGTON, 


THE COLONIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Graduating and le ctive courses. Preparation for Collegeand Euro- 
pean travel. Two months of resident study in Florida. Music, 
Art, L anguages E xpression. vidual instruction. Advantages 
of the Capital fully utilized or recreation and sports. 
Miss CHARLOTTE CRITTENDEN Everett, Principa 
1725 Connecticut Ave., Wasuincton, D. C. 


WASHINGTON SEMINARY. 


A beautiful home, refined associates, thorough 
Academic College Preparatory and Special Courses. Culture class 
for Post-Graduates, offering advanced English, Civics, 
Music, Art, Languages. Travel Class. Gymnasium. Tennis. 

Mrs. G. T. SMALLwoop, Mrs. Wa. A. Wivavur, Principals. 

2103-00 S Street, WasnincTton, D. C. 


MADISON HALL. 


School for Young Women and Girls. College and Elective 
courses. Music, Art, Expression, Modern Languages. Social 
advantages of Washington. For illustrated Year-book, address 

Prof. and Mrs. Geo. F. Winston, Principals, 

3100 R Street, N. W., Wasnincrton, D. C. 


instruction. 


HARPER'S 


Ethics, | 





| MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 


for Young 


Women. In finest residential section of National 
Capital. 


Two years’ course for High School graduates, general 
and special courses. Domestic Science. Outdoor sports. 
$575-$650. 

E. W. Tuompson, 
Connecticut Avenue, Wasnincton, D. C. 


LAISE-PHILLIPS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
College Preparatory, Academic, and Elective Courses. Two 
years’ advanced course for high-school Graduates. Art, Music 
Native French and German teachers. Domestic Science taught 
in this school. Mrs. Sy_vester Puitwrps, Principal. 
1619 C onnecticut | Avenue, Wasuincron, D. C. 





| GUNSTON HALL. 


Twentieth season. A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Pre 
paratory and special courses. Art, Music, Expression and Lan 
guages. New building, specially planned for the school. Iliustrated 
catalogue on request. Mrs. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal. 
Miss E. M. Crank, LL.A., Associate Principal. 

1906 Florida Ave., Wasutncrton, D. C. 


National Park Seminary 


FOR GIRLS. Washington, D. C. (Suburbs) 


A distinctly original school for 
American girls. Academic 
Studies, Music, Art, Elocu- 

tion, Domestic Science, 
Arts and Crafts, Secre- 
tarial Work, Library 
Economy, Business 
Law and Hygiene. 
20 buildings in a park 
of romantic beauty. 
Write for catalogue to 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


WASHINGTON, 





Columbia Heights 
Washington, D. C. 


Regular and Special Courses. Music, Art, Expression. 
Preparation for foreign travel. Playground adjoining. 





<0 a neat 
THE MISSES TIMLOW’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

“CLOVERSIDE.” 

All departments. Regular, Special, and Advanced. Music 
and Art. The school stands for sound scholarship, broad 
culture and high ideals. 

For circular and detailed information, address 

Mises Evizaneta Timtow, 


1600 Scott Circle, Wasurnoton, D. C. 


D. C. (continued). 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE. 

An ideal school for girls and young women. 
National Capital; the choicest educational and social advantage 
refined associations, most beautiful home life. Charming park 
ten acres. Preparatory, Certificate and College Courses. Mu 
Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. Literature on r 


ASHINGTON, D. ( 


BELCOURT SEMINARY. 
Home and day school for girls. Unexcelled location. Cou 
leading to diploma, college preparatory and special cours 
Certificate admits to college. E xceptional opportunities in Musi 
Art, Expression, and Languages. Social and educational 
vantages of the Capital. Outdoor sports. Address 
Mrs. M. B. Somervett, Principal, Wasuincton, D. ( 


THE MISSES EASTMAN’S SCHOOL. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


a 





1305 17th Street, corner of Massachusetts Avenue, 


Wasuincron, D. ( 


MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
College preparatory with certificate privilege to Vassar, S 
and Wellesley. Complete academic course for pupils not going t 
college. Two years’ advanced course for High Sx 

Music and art. Gymnasium and athletics 
Miss Lucy Maperra, 1330 roth St., 


hool graduate 


Wasuinoton, D. C. 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
for Girls. Fireproof Building. Park of 40 
advantages in music and art. 
Special Courses. 
The Bishop of Washington, President Board of Trustees. 
rs. Barsour Wacker, M.A., Principal, 
Mt. St. Alban, Wasnrnoton, D. C. 











Located within the 


Address F. Menereez, President, W “quest 





acres. Unrivalled 
Certificate admits to College. 











44th YEAR Location: In e Ridge 
Mountains, famous Valley of vir sate, near 
Natural Bridge. Wonderful th record. 
urses: College ee Finishing, 

Music, iading Pipe Organ, etc. Home Life: 
Personal attention to the whole life, manners, ¥ 
character, etc. Outdoor Sports: Large junds. 
Bulliding: Beautiful and commodious. Student: 
from sz section of the United States. Rat 
$260. talog. Address 

couruane ‘SEMINARY, Box 800, Buena ) Vista, ve 


Sweet Briar College 


A College for Women, of the grade of Vassar, Wellesley, Smith 
and Bryu Mawr. Four years of collegiate and two years of pre- 
paratory work are given. Located in the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains on an estate of 3000 acres. The buildings are 
modern, and the conditions for health are unsurpassed. On 
Southern Railroad, south of Washington. Sixth year opens Sept. 


SOUTHERN FEMALE COLLEGE. 
An ideal College Home, after highest Virginia stand- 
ards. Social training. Five buildings with gymnasiun 
Steam heat, electric lights. Regular and special 
courses. Music, Art, Elocution. $200 to $3c 
Artuur Ky. Davis, A.M. ,Box 201, PETERSBURG, Va. 


HOLLINS INSTITUTE. __ 


Founded 1842. A college for young women. College, Elective 
and Preparatory Courses. Music, Art, etc Located in Valley of 
Virginia. sooacres. Seven miles north of Roanoke. Invigorat- 
ing mountain climate. For catalogue, address 

Miss Matty L. Cocks, President, 


Box 301, Hottins, Va. 


FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL. 

A school for manly boys. Modern equipment: beautiful and 
healthful location near the Blue = Mountains. Altitude 1300 
feet. Prepares for University, etc., and business life. Rates 
moderate. For catalogue, address ” 

aS. A. Fisusurne, A.B., Principal, 


Box 261, WAYNESBORO, , Vas 


THE DANVILLE SCHOOL. 
For Boys. In the Virginia hill country. Healthy 
Successful. Next session begins September 14, 1911. $300 covers 
charge for board, room-rent, fuel, lights, tuition, library and 
laboratory and gymnasium fees, and unstarched laundry. Illus 
trated catalogue 108 on request. 
Wa. Hoimes Davis, enceunster ° 











, Attractive, 


DANVILLE, Va. 


STUART HALL. 





19, 1911. Catalogue and views sent upon application. 
DR. MARY K. BENEDICT, President, Hox 100 
SWEET BRIAR, VA, 
ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDING 


(Formerly the Virginia Female Institute.) 
A Church School for Girls in the Blue Ridge Mountains. Diploma 
for General and Music Courses. College Preparation. Separate 
residence for little girls. Catalog 117 on request. 68th session 
September 21, rorr. 
Maria PENDLETON Duvat, Principal, 


HAMPTON COLLEGE. 
ratory school for girls, admitting by certificate to best 
colleges. Special courses in Music and Art. Mild and healthful 
climate. Ten minutes’ ride from Old Point Comfort. For cata- 
¢, address Miss Fitcnett, Hampton, Va. 


Staunton, Va. 








| LEACHE-WOOD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 


One hour’s sail from Old Point Comfort. Delightful home. Aca- 
demic and Special Courses. Native French Teacher. Art and Music. 
Rates $325. Miss A. D. West, Principal. Norrouk, Va. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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The Tome School for Boys 


An Endowed Preparatory School 


Tuition $700. Elaborately Illustrated Book on Request 





Tuomas STockHAM Baker, Pu. D., 
Port Deposit, Maryland 


, iaiaia 
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Maryland College 


FOR WOMEN 1911 


(Ul 

















We 


in a space 
time, 
times, 
sertion 


will insert your school 
of tt 


thirt 


advertisement 
lis size, ‘ page, at the following rates 
y-one dollars and twenty-five cents; three 
twenty-nine dollars and sixty-nine cents each in 

twelve times, twenty-five dollars each insertion 


Harper & Brotuers, New York. 


one 


ee 
cma a” eT 
Suburbs of Baltimore. Near Washington. Campus 12 
trees. Five building Large and elegant new fireproof administration 
and dormitory building, some rox ate baths. New furniture 
throughout Nvery modern convenience Large faculty 
Organ Superior Music Conservatory Field sports 
swimming pool, etc A. B. and Litt. B. d 

life and government. Send for catalogue. Address 


Charles Wesley Gallagher, D.D., fox B, Lutherville, Md_ 


acres, 200 forest 
ms with pris 

New Pipe 
gymnasium, 


grees conferred Home 


5 
| 
¢ 
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KENTUCKY. 
KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE. 


The school with a Winter Home in Florida. 
and Collegiate Courses. Special courses in Civil, 
and Electrical Engineering. 
Military 
to R500, ' 


Col. C 











NORTH CAROLINA. 
ASHEVILLE SCHOOL. 


IN THE MOUNTAINS OF NORTH CAROLINA near Asheville. 
A well-equipped, high-grade school for boys. Climate 
celled. Scholastic advantages equal to the best of the 
preparatory schools. Property containing seven hur 
gives opportunity for healthful outdoor hfe. 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Williams, Ambe Cornell, Rens 
| selaer, Lehigh, Michigan, Wisconsin, Leland Stanford. 
Boys attending are from Massachusetts, New York, 
vania, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Ww isconsin, lowa, Mis 
— - | souri, Colorado, California, Virginia, N. Carolina, 5S. Carolina, 
and dignified manner. For | Florida, Louis*-1a, Texas, Tennessee, For Year-Book, 
Harper's Macazine, New York, N. Y. address HEADMASTER, mie, N. C. 





Preparatory | 
Mechanical, 
Outdoor training all the year. 
department in charge U. Army Officer. Rates, $450 
. clude trip to Florida. atalog. 

V . Fow.er, Supt., Box 34, Lynpvon, Ky. 


A PRIVATE SCHOOL | a 
should 


rates, 


unex 
Eastern 
‘red acres, 

Graduates now in 
rst, 


Pennsyl 


advertise in a business-like Oklahoma. 


ASHE’ 


address 











INDIANA. 


KNICKERBACKER HALL. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, and the leading colleges and universi- 
ties. Special preparation for Bryn Mawr. General and Finish- 
ing courses in Languages and Music. Ample grounds for outdoor 
sports For catalogue, address the Principal, Jut1a E. LANpeERs, 
A.B. (Bryn Mawr), 1535 ¢ entral Ave., INDIANAPOL 18, Ind. 


Certificate admits to 


ELMHURST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Charmingly situated in the country; excellent opportunities for 
quiet study, golf, tennis, boating, etc. Academic, Preparatory 
and Finishing Courses, with Diplomas. Preparation for Foreign 
Travel. Music. Physical Training. Open June and July for 
girls’ camp. Address 

ELMHURST SCHOOL, 


Box 1, R.D. 6, Connersvitue, Ind. 


HARPER’S 


CALIFORNIA. 
MILLS COLLEGE. 


Near Oakland, California. 


The only Woman's College on the 
PacificCoast. Chartered 1885. 


Entrance and graduation require 


| ments equal to those of Stanford and University of California. 


Twenty-two departments. Ideal climate. 
Luetta Cray Carson, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D., President. 
For catalogue, address Secretary, Mitts CoLiece P. O 





| ORTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


MAGAZINE 


Outdoor study in the most delightful climate 
2ond Year. Certificates admit to Eastern Colleges. 
Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. Affiliations Paris, 


Anna B. Orton, Principal. 


all 
Art, 
Berlin. 


winter. 
Musi 


Dept. E, PASADENA 


ADVERTISER 
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ILLINOIS. 








The University of Chicago 


Offers instruction during the Sum- 
mer Quarter on the same basis as 
during the other quarters of the 
academic year. 

The undergraduate colleges, the 
graduate schools, and the profes- 
sional schools provide courses in 
Arts, Literature, Science, Law, 
Medicine, Education and Divinity. 
Instruction is given by regular 
members of the University staff 
which is angmented in the summer 
by appointment of professors and 
instructors from other institutions. 


1st Term June 19-July 26 
2nd Term July 27-Sept. 1 


Detailed announcements are now 
ready for distribution, and will be 
sent upon application. 


The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Lllinvis 








OHIO. 
THE BARTHOLOMEW-CLIFTON SCHOOL. 


For Girls. An attractive home department for a limited num- 
ber of resident pupils. Prepares for the best colleges. Advanced 
course for High School Graduates. Music, Art, Languages. 

Miss E. A. Evy, A.M., and Miss M. FP. Smitn, Principals. 

Evanswood, Clifton, Crivcinnati, Ohio. 





UNIVERSIT Y SCHOOL. 

For the thorough preparation of boys for college and business. 
Equipment includes complete Manual Training Shops, gymna- 
sium, swimming — seven-acre athletic field, running track, 
bowling alleys Many unusual features make this school worth 
investigating. For catalogue, address 

Harry A, Perers, Prin., 7227 Hough Ave., CLevetanp, Ohio. 


HARCOURT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Located in a picturesque college town. 
Healthful surroundings, modern 
grounds. 


buildings and extensive 
Preparatory and special courses. 

Music, Daily Exercises, Writing and Spelling. 

One instructor to every five pupils. 

For catalog, address 


Miss Merwin, Principal, 


P. O. 


GLENDALE COLLEGE. 


Box 24, Gamarer, O. 





Few schools for girls offer as many and as liberal opportunities | 


at as moderate a cost. Catak 
GLENDALE, 


ymues sent upon application. 
Ohio (Suburban to Cincinnati). 


FERRY HALL. 

College preparatory for girls. 
graduates. ‘orty-second year. 
music, expression, domestic science. The art of reading tau, 
to all students. Country life home care, Christian traini; 
For illustrated catalog, write to the Principal, 

Frances L. Hucugs, Box 80, Lake Forest, I!! 


Junior-College for high-sct 
Special departments in 





| FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 
| of the University of Chicago. For Girls and Young Women. ( 
and Academic Departments. Music, Art, Domestic Science, } 
cution, Vocational Courses. Rate $400. Certificate privileges. Gyr 
nasium. All buildings new. s8th year. Three hours from Chicage 
Catalogue. Address 


Rev. Wa. P. McKesr, Dean, Box 604, Mr. Carrot, Ill 


TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 
An ideal Home School near Chicago. 62d year. 
Noste Hit, Principal. Woopsrtock, II! 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


will find by comparison that Harper’s 
its high character and 
refinement, intelligence, 
School and College 
of similar character. 
tion, address 








be 


among peoy le 


MAGAZINE, 
universal circulation 


a LISE 





and means, has always printed 1 
announcements than any 
For advertising rates and 
Harper & Broruers, 


other periodi 
further inforr 
Franklin Sq., N. Y. 


MICHIGAN. 
THE DETROIT HOME AND DAY SCHOCL. 


Established 1878. 
Thirty received in the school family. Prepares for College. 
Well-equipped gymnasium and laboratories for physics, chemis 
try, and domestic science. 
The Misses LicGetr, 








Princ ipals. _Derrorr, 


DETROIT UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 


Preparatory and Manual Training School for Boys. 
ings, dormitory, shops, laboratories, gymnasium, 
athletic field. Exceptionally strong faculty. College certific ates a 
cepted. Calendar upon application. Those addressing SecRETARY 
16 Elmwood Av., Detroit, Mich., will receive illustrated book. 
THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 

Opens Sept. rst. Unusual opportunity for young men and 
women to equip themselves to teach public school special sub 
jects. One year course in Music, Drawing, Domestic Art, Do- 
mestic Science, Physical Training, Manuai Training. Graduates 
placed. Address 

Tue SEcRETARY, 


_ Mich. 





New build- 
swimming poc 


3025 N. Grand Blvd., Derrort, Mich. 








WOLCOTT SCHOOL. 


Accredited with Eastern Colleges for Girls, Catalog on 
application. 


Denver, Colo. 





EUROPE, 


The Thompson. Rives School of Travel. 


For Girls. 11th year. Eight months’ travel and study abroad. 

Principal Lanecuages. History, Art, Literature. Piano and 

Singing at no extra charge Outdoor Life. October sailing. 
Mrs. Heten T. Scort, Sec'’y. 
Central Ave., Dover, N. H 





, MUNICH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Winter Term—October to June. 
Summer Term - July, August. 
Miss Metten, American Secretary. 
3544 Tribune Building, Cuicaco. 
Miss WEAVER and Miss Patvesz, Principals. 


riedrichitrasse, 9, Municn, _ Germany. 





Graduate Course for 
wWwrounsg Women ir Burope 


Italy, Greece, Turkey, Germany, Russia, Fra 
tory, art and music of each country studied in its 
women accompanied by well known American 


ady teachers. 
Write at once for further information. Add: 





A REAL TRAVEL SCHOOL FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


nee, Switzerland, Spain, England, Scotland and other countries. 

ywn environments. 
An unusual combination of study, pleasure and travel. 
“SS, Miss Minnie May, A.B., Barean of University of Travel, $1 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


The language, his- 


Residence in selected private homes, Young 
Party limited. 


Native teachers. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


FRANCE, NEW MEXICO, 


COURS DWIGHT. | NEW MEXICO MILITARY INSTITUTE. 


A wonderful training school for boys. 
three months’ | leges. Business course 


shines every day. 





Five months’ residence and study in Paris; 


ravel. Highest references. Address | He althiest location in the world. Modern 
Miss L. L. Coteman, Dwight House, Englewood, New Jersey. buildings. Distinguished by War Dept. School owned and sup 
Mil-. Manse Jeawwenst, 3 Boulevard Delessert, Ps F “ ported by New Mexico. Moderate cost. For catalogue, address 
Mil-. } SRET, : ulevar« $ aris, France. Box =~ RoswEBLL, M 


Prepares for best col- 
270 days of work in open air. Sun 











UN CLASSIFIED. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


A course of forty lessons in _~ history, = = Can be learned « kl 
quickly, 

care, aad yaaes 5 | ody —t tan ught b y J.B in spare moments, at yourown home. You hear 

awe ~4 an — Write an, the living voice of a native professor pronounce 

a Home Co a ay. —— each word and phrase. Ina surprisingly short 

rier Spring yg oo time you can speak a new language by the 








easily ita pleasantly, 


Mr. Esenwein 





<n Language-Phone Method 
STAMMER AMM & NO MORE With Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
“Tecan cure you. Re- Send for Interesting Booklet 





putation world-wide and ‘Testimonials from Educators. 
Established 16 years, Trial lesson explaining Home In- 
struction, with 200-page book, FREE. Answer at once. The Language - Phone Method 
George Andrew Lewis, 13 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 


WHAT SCHOOL * a a STUDY High-Grace = 


one éest school Instruction by 
for each boy or girl. Write fully what kind of school Correspondence 
you seek, location preferred, expense limit for school 


year, etc., and you will receive, Sree of charge, catalogues of ee oe So ie 
schools meeting the requirements indicated. A complete 252- Post-Graduate and \y wrong 3 aw Nines 
page Directory of all schools and colleges in the United States teenth year. Classes begin each month. 
| be mailed for roc. to cover postage Send for catalog giving rules for admission 
EDUCATIONAL AID SOCIETY, to the bar of the several states. 
School Information Bureau, 


1625-49 First National Bank Building, Chicago. 























Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
O41 Reaper Bleck, Chieago 


70 Fifth Ave. ANTED, YOUNG MEN to learn Railway Station 

The Pratt Teachers Agency New York Ww - = Telegr —- If comaeal, 

Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. | be sec uition low. log 
Advises parents about sc hools s. 


Wm. 0. Pratt, Mgr. RAILWAY TRAINING SCHOOL, 
WHAT SCHOOL ? 


Free catalogues and advice of 
School Information sss es 
For assistance in the selection of a suitable school, address | stat 


> whether gi ris or boys’.) 


American Schools’ Association. 
Instruction Department, Harper’s Macazine, N. Y. 985-7 Broadway, New York, or Suite 1515, 157 N. State Street, Chicago 


positions may 


ELMIRA, N, ¥. 











HARPER'S MAGAZINE, founded over sixty years ago, has always 
represented the highest standard of Magazine literary excellence, and 
because of its character has always circulated exclusively among people of 
culture and refinement—those who appreciate the best quality in every- 
thing, and who have the purchasing power to satisfy their desires—those 
who, recognizing the advantages of a good education, send their boys and 


girls to the high-grade private schools, where the best possible advantages 
and environment may be obtained. 


The Educational Directory of HARPER’S is placed before the thousands 


of its readers of this class every month. Do you desire your school made 
known to them ? For rates and information, address 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


FRANKLIN SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 
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Improve Your Boy’s Health 


Ss summer in one of the most beautiful 

yots in the world. Let him enjoy the 

of ** hikes "' and bivouacs in the 

Green Me Ae. swimming, canoeing, 

all water sports, golf, tennis, baseball, 
horseback riding and other athletics at 


Camp 


Winnisquam 
Lake Champlain, Milton, Vt. 


One mile of beach on the lake. New cot- 
tages Two regulation baseball dia- 
monds, olf course, canoes, row-bo 
motor b« Table supplied from 

farm Trained supervisors. Send for 
illustrated booklet 


M. H. MOODY, Director 








5 Box 31, Waterbury, Vt. 


MOOSEHEAD LAKE CAMP 


Moosehead Lake, Greenville, Maine 
A SUMMER CAMP WITH 
A DEFINITE PURPOSE 
No Damp Tents— 
Boys Live in Bungalows 


Supplies Fresh from Farm 

Resident physician and reg- 

istered guide. Long dist- 

ance phone in camp. Tutoring. All sports and 
long trips. Moderate rates—no extras. 

FRED. EDSON CLERK, Ph. B., Head Master 

Powder Point School, 92 King Caesar’s Road, Duxbury, Mass, 














CAMP ANDROSCOGGIN FOR BOYS. 
In the Maine Woods. Fifth season. Ideal situa 
tion. Complete equipment. All kinds of sports. 
Manual training. Tutoring. Superior table. Camp 
physician. Experienced counsellors. Long-distance 
telephone. Write for Booklet 
E. M. Hearty, Pratt Institute, Brooxtyn, N. Y 


WILDMERE CAMP FOR BOYS. 

In the Maine Woods. Twelfth season. The life a boy loves 
mountain climbing, canoeing, motor boating, all outdoor sports. 
Hor cooking. Coaching trip to White Morntains. New 
buildings. M anual training. Resident physician, physical direc- 
tor, experienced leax —y x rite for booklet. 

Irvinc A. Woopman, Ph.B., 215 West 23d St., New York City. 


KINEO CAMPS FOR BOYS. 


Long Lake, Harrison, Me. Ninth Season. Boys 
8 to 18. All sports, canoe and mountain trips. 
Unusually complete equipment. 68-page booklet 
sent on genuine requests. 
Irvinc D. McCout, 
317 W. s6th St., New York City. 


CAMP WACHUSETT. 
Lake Asquam, Holderness, N. H 
Ninth season Boating, canoeing, fishing, swimming, water 
and land sports. Instruction bya specialist in Natural History. 
Tutoring if desired. Highest references. Send for circular to the 
Rev. Lorry Wesster, L.H.D. 
Holderness S« hool, Piymoutna, N. H. 


CAMP UTOPIA FOR BOYS. 


Boys’ summer, athletic and educational 
Li ake t topia, New Brunswick,Canada. 
Tron it and Salmon fishing. 
Swimn ning and canoeing. 
Baseball, Basket-ball and Foot-ball. 
Ages 10 to 20. 
uTop Tutoring by college graduates of high 
NEW BRUNSWICK standing 
CANADA Send for booklet. 
J. B. Brine, Director, care A. G. Spalding, 
. 126 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 








t 


CAMP OVERLOOK. 


Maine, Sebago Lake. 11th Season. A profitable summer's 
outing for boys, under most attractive and healthful surround 
ings. Land and water sports. Boys always under careful 
supervision of competent instructors. Under auspices of Over 
look-Selleck School. For booklet, address 
Mr. Georce Wi son, Director, Box 2, Nyack-on-Hupson, N.Y. 


CAMP KEOKA—FOR BOYS. 


In. the best Camping and Canoeing Country in Maine. Ideal 
Location, Complete Equipment, Exclusive Patronage. Expert 
Physical Director, Mature Counsellors. Canoeing and Mountain 
Climbing Trips, Track sports, Aquatics, Baseball, Tennis. Senior, 
Intermediate, Junior Depts. For beautifully illus. ‘pooklet, address 
c.S. MiTcHELL, A.B., Box B, The Peddie Inst., Hic HTSTOWN,N. J. 


TONAWANDA CAMPS FOR BOYS. 

West Mt. Vernon, Maine. On beautiful Echo Lake. A log 
cabin camp-—no tents. Camp government controlled by boys, 
under careful direction. All land and water sports. Resident 
physical director. Write for booklet. 

Georce De Coste, Director. 

soo Columbia Road, Boston, Mass. 


CAMP EASTFORD. 


Crystal Lake, Eastford, Conn. The Place for a Boy. Within 
forty miles of Providence, New London, Hartford, Springfield, 
Worcester. Delightful location. Healthful, Cool. Land and 
water sports. Booklet. 

Rev. and Mrs. J. P. Marvin, 








CxrorpD, Mass. 





CAMP MESSALONSKEE. 


You probably realize that an outdoor life of two months in a 
well-conducted boy’s camp gives the growing boy the best pos- 
sible summer vacation. Camp Messalonskee, on Lake Messa- 
lonskee, near North Belgrade, Maine, offers the splendid combi- 
nation of good food, clean sports, good companions, experienced 
leaders, camp phvsician, and complete equipment. Baseball, 
basket-bail, football, tennis, swimming, track, fishing, canoeing, 
motor boating, and mountain climbing. Tutoring by college 
graduates. Number of boys positively limited to 25. Booklet. 

Prank A. Scuren«, B.S. 

126 N. 18th Street, Purtaperpnta, Pa. 
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CAMPS AND SUMMER 


OCKLAND PARK CAMPS. 

ma Lake, White Mountains, N. 
ockland for > ys, 

m years old 

nd sports. 

address 

». Frencu, A.M., Lock B« 


H. 
Junior Rough Riders for 
r. High-grac Moderate rates. 
z, Driving, Tally-Ho Coaching, et« 
X 277, 


West Lesanon, N.H 


pt. 1st. Advantages 
stenced direction. Safe 
Tent Life. Organ- 
Rates: Moderate. 
very who enters. 
Tarrytown, N. Y 


A ation is assured ¢ boy 


1001, 





Denmark Inn, Denmark, Me. 


CAMP PENACOOK 


A surnmer for boys amidst the mountains, lakes, and forests 
New Hampshire All field and water sports under direction 
ced coaches. Tutoring optional. ( amp Physician. 
T ines ally complete eq yeomen. Thirteenth Season. 

. Mattern, M.S. ackenzie School 


Dosss Ferry-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


nen 


cAMP ST. JOHN’S. 


ys’ summer camp for recreation 
tv—Lake region of Wisconsin—three hours from Chicago. 
mer enchantment. Address 

Camp St. John’s, DeLarietp, Waukesha C 


SUMMER CAMP. 
Litchfield Hills, Conn. 
facilities for 
of Head 


and tutoring in Waukesha 


ides a sun 


File G, Wis. 


ounty, 


1 Lake, 
». Splendid 
supervision 


Seventh Season. 1100 
all aquatic and athletic 
Under Master of Irving School. 
ress 
- M. 


Furman, A.M., 
Box’ 90 TARRYTOWN-ON-H tt 


CAMP "ABENA FOR GIRLS. 


Maine. Fifth Season. Land and water sports. 
orseback riding, coaching, moun 
Maine coast. Bungalow. Board 

cilors. Booklet 


DSON, N. ¥- 


Lakes, 


Experier nced co’ 
HorTEXSE HERsom. 
Sidwells 


EDEN. 


A back to nature 
Maine. 


l, WAsH ston, D.C. 


camp for girls. Long Lake, Har 
Limited girls. Personal atten 
tion of the director, assisted by competent counselors. 
Land and water sports. 
Mr. and Mrs. GRACRY. 
491 Boy 


HALCYON CAMP. 
Fern Ridge, Pocono Mountains 
\ camp for gi pais. 


t . 
risoT 0 15 


Iston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pa. 
ennis and Nature Study. In 


he 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HupDsSON, 


HOKOMOKO CAMP FOR GIRLS. 
Eight acre grove, 1400 ft. lake front. New house —thoroughly 
i. Sleeping porches. Tents. Pure water. erfect 
Aquatic and Athletic sports. Kentucky aie 
Open June to October rst. Booklet 
and Mrs. Davin S. sma, 
ake 


N. Y. 


bing. 


Mr. 
Morey, Farriee, Vt. 





WE WILL INSERT 


advertisement tn 
wing fates: one time 

ht dollars 
even d 


ur camp 


a space of this size, seven lines, at 
e foll 


eight dollars and seventy-five cents; 
and thirty - one cents each insertion 
ollars each insertion. 


Harper & Brotuers, New York. 


PASQUANEY NATURE CLUB FOR GIRLS. 


found Lake, N. H. In the White Mountain region. 
a Season. Address 
Mrs. Ermer E. Hassan, 


6 


Bristot, N. H. 


| CAMP WAMPANOAG. 


| for 


| back 
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weds Educational Play 


Every boy is wonderfully 
improved, mentally, mor- 
ally and physically by the 
carefully planned course 
of eight weeks at the 


Summer 
Naval 
School 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


Parents should investigate 
advantages of sending boys 
here. Handsomely illustrated 
catalogue of either the Summer 
Naval School for boys who like 
the water orthe Summer Cavalry 
School for boys who prefer horse- 

mauship sent on request. 

Address The Dean, 
Culver, Indiana 


the 








Fifth season. 


Cape Cod, Buzzard’'s Bay. A salt 
bo 


ler 16. Scouting over old Indian trails. 
, prizes. O. Martin, M.D., in charge 
Illustrated booklet. Address 

WAY 


65 P 


water camp 
Land and 
athletic 


vs ur 
of 


. nem 


leasant Street 


Newton CENTRE, Mass. 


| CAMP WAKE ROBIN. 


Woodland, N. Y. 
seventh de ASO n. 
For t 


In the Southern Catskills. 
~OYS UuTk ler 
August. 

r booklet 


. H. 


16. 
$100. 
and information, 
LITTLE 


Lasts. 1 
CAMP POK-O’-MOONSHINE. 


Pond, 
the 


Rivervae, N. Y. 


On Long Adirondacks. 


country. 20th 


Unquestionabl 
season. $1 


of the finest 


equipment 


one 


A. Rosrwson, Principal, 
3ox H, "Peekskill Academy, Peexskitt, N. Y. 


WYONEGONIC CAMPS FOR GIRLS. 


On Moose Pond. Tenth Season. 
Denmark Inn and Camp for Adults. 
Open tnaronghout the year. 
Send for illustrated literature. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Cons. 

Denmark Inn, Denmark, Me. 


| CAMP FARWELL FOR GIRLS. 


Wells River, Vt. 18th season opens July 1,1911- Modern ap 
pointments. Well built cottages. Open air, wire-screened sleep 
ing apartments for those who wish. Outdoor sport of all kinds 
Until June ret, address Miss J. H. Farwett, Director, 

Miss Georcana W. SILi¢ OX, ~~ Councilor. 

“The Castle | TARRYTOWN N. Y. 


ALOHA ‘CAMPS F FOR GIRLS. 

Lake Morey, Vt., and Lake Katherine, N. 
Healthful location. Pure water. 
Tennis, golf and handcrafts. 
mountaineering. 
enced counselors. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. 


QUAN ET, 
THE CAPE COD CAMP FORGIRLS. Seventh Season. 
Swimming, canoeing, sailing taug! it under fest cc 
Exceptional training in Land Sports. Orig inal m so et poole 
under able leadership. Send for illustrated booklet. 
Mrs. E. A. W. Hammartt, 
Norway 


H. Seventh season, 
Safe sanitation. Water sports. 
Nature study, horseback riding, 
Substantial house. Board-floor tents. Experi 
Girls’ welfare our first care. Booklet. 
L. GuLick, 60 o Ly yme Road , Hanover, N. 


H. 


Park, Hype Par«, Mass. 


| CAMP MYLES STANDISH 


By the Sea. On Massachusetts’ beautiful, cool South Shore. 


Archery, 


if necessary 


Warm Salt-water Bathing, Swimming 
Ri 


, Tennis, Horse 
Gymnastics 


Oils 


ling, (corrective ), Tutoring 
and Water Color Automobile Trips. 
Each girl has room in the beautiful new house (first-class sanitary 
plumbing), No 


Painting in 


s, Long 
also in board-floor tent, Everything included. 
For booklet, 
Box C 


Extras. Highest references. address 


Camp My tes STANpIsH, 


ADVERTISER. 


, Souta Duxpury, Mass. 
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pet a Children Like 
} ih” Fairy Soap 


Ww 


Y ‘tts whiteness suggests its purity — and appeals 
to them. It floats always within easy reach — the 
youngster doesn’t have to dive for it. The shape of the 

cake is oval — it fits the hand to a nicety. 
Being made from edible products, Fairy Soap agrees 
with even the tender skin of a babe, and cleanses 
thoroughly without irritating. 

Try Fairy Soap in your nursery and learn why 

—though its price is but 5c — it possesses more 
soap virtues than any other soap at any 
price. 


i the ih 


/ 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


iii Ks 
“Ha ve You 


Ae ap 
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Harper’s 


the claims made for the new science eall- 
ed scientific management can be proved 
if it is true, for example, as stated by 
D. Brandeis, “the lawyer,” 
o won the case for the shippers before 
Interstate Commerce that 
the adoption of scientific management the 
lroads of this country could save a million 
lars a day—then no change in the con- 
of physical 

political science in 

‘ent times 
irable in its 
il effect upon 
es of a multitude of 
to this 
meeption of 
trial efficiency. 
erick W. 


nventor 


people’s 


118 


Commission, 


ptions 
is com- 
poten- 
tne 
eople new 
indus- 
Fred- 
Taylor, the 
of scientific 
iaragement, has been 
alled “the Father of 
Efficiency.” Mr. Tay- 
r was formerly chief 
engineer of the Mid- 
vale Steel Works, and 
that 
1 series of painstaking 
ind long - continued 
xperiments—ex peri- 


was here by 


ments upon tools and 
materials and 
he developed the 


principles of his sys- 


upon 
men 


and showed its 
absolute practicability. 
To have grasped the 
philosophy of this sys- 


tem 


tem was a good deal. Author of The Principle 

It involved a complete 

leparture from the or- 

linary modes of thought on the subject. 
work out all its details in relation to 

different kinds of work was a task 

vorthy of an Edison in its demand for pa- 

tience and concentration. From its success- 

ful accomplishment have flowed conclusions 

vhich apparently cannot be disputed. 


But 


many 


In his recently published book, Scientific 
Vanagement, Mr. Taylor tells all about it. 
Here is a conscientiously complete and clear 
exposition of the subject concerning which 
of lete so much has been said, by the one 


FREDERICK WINs 


of 


Bookshelf 


man best fitted to give it. need not dis- 
if at first we find the 
principles which distinguish scientific man- 
agement from the other kind a trifle vague. 
It often happens that the vaguer a generali- 
zation appears at first, the more fruitful it 
ultimately proves to be. Nothing could be 
to start with, than the general 
formula of the theory of evolution, yet this 

theory 


It 


courage us glance 


vaguer, 


revolutionized 
philosophy. To prove 
its usefulness was the 
work of a Darwin or a 
Herbert Spencer. Mr. 
his own 
sphere has proved the 


Taylor in 
usefulness of his gen- 
eralizations, and their 
effects upon 
seem likely 
little short 
tionary. 


industry 
to be 
of revolu- 


to the 
system here described, 


According 


the four great under- 
lying principles of 
management are these: 
first, the development 
of a true of 
doing the specific kind 
of work; the 
scientific ot 
the 
his 


science 


second, 
selection 
third, 
educa- 
tion and development; 
fourth, and 
friendly co-operation 
between the manage- 
and the men. 

Now, in regard to the 
first of these principles, it is laid down as 
an axiom that underlying the simplest kind 
of work there diffieult for 
the man best suited to do the work 
to understand or, unaided, apply. At first 
sight this hardly appears to be true; but 
when Mr. Taylor has proved his point with 
reference to such a simple kind of work as 
handling pig-iron and then as to such a com- 
plicated process as cutting. steel and iron, 
not much room for doubt remains. 


workman; 
scientific 


intimate 
TayvI 


Sctenttfic 


LOW OR 


Management 


ment 


is a science too 


wh 0 is 


After a deal of experiment, the very sim- 
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ple law of handling pig-iron was found. It 
is simply this: that 
average Man can be under load only a certain 


for a given weight an 


proportion of the working time in order to 
obtain the utmost efficiency. Applying this 
law, a picked laborer without undue 
loaded 471% 


vhereas 


fatigue 
long tons of pig-iron in a day, 
1214 man 
Something had to be al- 
soldiering,” but the extreme limit 
under the old about 26 
What was found to work so well in the case 


formerly only 
had been loaded! 


tons per 


lowed for “ 


system was tons, 


ot the pig-iron handlers has been tried upon 


other kinds of labor with equally astonishing 
results. Frank Gilbreth, basing his methods 
on “motion studies” of bricklayers, has re- 
duced their work to an accurate science, and 
has accomplished marvels in building bridges 
In such complicated arts 
basic principle turned 
out in some cases to be very complex (there 
was one mathematical problem with twelve 


and other structures. 
as metal-cutting, the 


variables in it); but in all cases the law was 
discovered and made available. In every in- 
stance the rule held: the underlying science 
was too abstruse for the man best suited to 


do the actual work to grasp. 


workmen 
and carefully 
Selection does not throw men out 


follows that the 
judiciously 


Of course it 
must be selected 
trained. 
of work. On the contrary, in consequence 
of the rule just noted, men are constantly 
transferred to the kinds of work to which 
they are best adapted. The ox-like type of 
‘ted to handling pig-iron is com- 
unsuited to any form of work re- 

intelligence, and, handling 
system, he earns 
sixty per cent. higher in the 
described by Mr. Taylor, with 
profit to his employers. Of course, in this 


man best 
monly 
quiring greater 
pig-iron under the new 
higher wages- 


experiment 


case a man has to stand over him with a stop- 
watch, and in genera! the number of superin- 
tendents of various kinds required by Mr. 
Taylor’s system is quite astonishing; but it 
has been proved absolutely that it pays—ten, 
twenty, and a hundred fold. 


This brings us to the fourth great princi- 
ple of scientific management, which is real 
co-operation between the management and 
the laborer. Under the old system almost 
the whole responsibility for methods of work 
rested with the workman, who went by tra- 
dition and rule of thumb; under the new, 


everything is planned out in advance { 
smallest item. It requires detailed diseu 
discussion quite as elaborate as Mr. T; 
gives in his book—to make it clear just 
thoroughly this may be done. But the 
principle is that the management instea 
being largely passive or judicial does 
stantly and painstakingly perform the 
that in the nature of things belongs to 
As a corollary, we have the task sysi 
Each man is given a certain amount to 
and is told just how to do it. The men 
studied and dealt with individually. “S 
diering ”"—it has been actually proved s 
is abolished, and the men get far hig 
After a perusal of Scientific M 
agement, the reader will feel that the tang 
ethics of political economy have been a 
deal straightened out. “ Raise Wages and (¢ 
Costs ” 


wages. 


is the watchword of the new disp 
sation, and if put into effect it leaves litt 
ground for socialistic discontent. That 1 
practical application of this apparent parad 
is feasible is hardly open to doubt. So 
vineing as a whole is Mr. Taylor’s expositi 
that no one can resist the conclusion that 
if his adopted 

would be a good thing not only for the con 
mon 


system were universally 
prosperity, but for the common co 
science. Mr. Brandeis has sufficiently emph 
sized its important bearing 
questions of governmental policy. 


upon larg 


No man can adequately express his grat 
tude for a good book, and if the goodness 
is real it is difficult to do it justice in d 
scription even when it is of a rather humb| 
sort. A good book of reminiscence or biogra 
phy has a goodness like that of air or water 
except that it is infinitely harder to come b 
It seems such a simple, natural thing for 
man to give—and to give gracefully and in 
telligently—the best fruits of his experienc: 
and thought about life. 
if it cost him any especial effort; it seems 
as if he were doing only what he desired t 
do—and indeed the virtuosity of the perform 
ance is here a secondary consideration. T 
our best books of biography and reminiscenc« 
we commonly pay the final compliment of 
taking them for granted and of not talking 
about their art and literary bedazzlements. 


It searcely seems a 


Of Ford Madox Hueffer’s Memories an 
Impressions it may be said that to the reader 
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book simply is the group of Pre-Raphaelite 
sts, wsthetes, and mid-Victorian great fig- 
s which it describes. In it we absolutely 
m to know Rossetti, Holman Hunt, Will- 
n Morris, Ford Madox Brown (Mr. Huef- 
r’s grandfather, by the way), and a host of 
hers. We are conscious of Mr. Hueffer’s 

literary personality only as a pleasant 


ompaniment. In these informal memoirs, 


t] 
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l \ f The Young P1 ’ 
Pr 

S : style as a separate entity seems to disappear, 
en i and we come face to face with the realities 
dt z f the story. But not with crude realities of 
rn - fact only. The whole method of the thing 
T cs S impressionistic, and it is difficult to believe 
mi that impressions of a highly individual period 
t of of culture that is dead and gone to most of 
king : is can be so intimate and vivid. 
ts. 
The limitations of space forbid even an 

an attempt to indicate the wealth of anecdote 
ader 4 which the book contains. Besides those men- 
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tioned above, Ruskin, Meredith, Whistler, 
Henley, Wilde, not to recount them all, play 
their parts in many a feeling story. We see 
Herbert Spencer putting cotton wool in his 
ears at a dinner party, and hear him explain, 
‘I always do this when I see that there is 
no 


one present capable of yielding intelligent 
Conve rsation.” We hear William Morris ex 
claiming over the six bad eggs-—which lhe 


had eaten. 


Yet it was not the author’s chief purpose 
to draw these men individually, vividly as their 
personalities flash out in his narrative. He 
has done a greater thing than that: he has 
caught the physiognomy of the group, he has 
made a real composite photograph, he has 
represented for us the time-spirit. And in 
doing this he has used the most direct and 
economical means. Not the least remarkable 
feature of the book is what might be ealled 
its lavish condensation, its prodigal waste of 
padding. After what has been said of the 
naturalness and human goodness of these 
memoirs it seems almost an injustice to add 
that Mr. Hueffer is exceedingly witty; but 
if it is wit always to find the right comment, 
the whimsically illustrative contrast, and to 
represent in the fullest way the humors of 
character, then nobody has more of it. 


In The King Over the Water, Justin 
ITuntly MeCarthy has once more found a 
plot which exactly suits his peculiar aptitude 
as a teller of romantic tales. The displaying 
of character through quaint sitnations, the 
carrying on of a complicated scheme of ae 
tion through logically connected but varie 
and dramatic scenes are as natural to him, 
apparently, as more cumbrous methods are 
to those who lack his consummate facility. 
It is no easy matter surely to connect char 
acter and romance so _ perfectly as Mr. 
McCarthy has done in this rousing tale of the 
Stuart Pretender, which deals with the period 
succeeding that in which his last novel, Th: 
O’Flynn, had its setting. Romance of th 
robust, zestful sort, which it is so much easier 
to talk about than it is to get into a story, 
Mr. McCarthy always gives us. But there 
is a never-failing touch of individuality in 
the people he tells about which makes them 
far more than mere creatures of romance. 
If, in this adventurous story of how the plot 
to prevent the wedding of James Stuart and 
Catherine Sobieski, of Poland. is thwarted 
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with the help of four Irish adventurers, there 
is an irrepressible dramatic ingenuity and an 
irrepressible spirit of Celtic bravado and sen- 
timent that threatens in its spontaneousness 
to overstep sober restraints, still the story is 
never really mechanical in plot or unnatural 
in its entertaining whims. It appeals strongly 
to the sympathies, and will be heartily en- 
joyed by all who like a gallant tale of action. 

Writers more or less well equipped are 
continually venturing into the sphere of juve- 
nile story-telling, and while some, like the 


late Mr. 


secret of 


Henty, seem to have reduced the 
appealing to youth almost to a 
the fact still remains that success 
in this field is peculiarly a matter of happy 
accident. Not every author who has much 
knowledge of the things that interest boys 
and a good deal of literary skill in the ordi- 
nary sense can write a good boys’ story. It 
may be said, indeed, that Zane Grey, whose 
The Young Forester is among the best of the 
out West that boys delight in, has 
had a decidedly happier inspiration in his 
latest story, The Pitcher. For some 
reason the characters and events of this tale 
have proved favorable to that vein of writing 
which we all recognize as typical of the best 
stories for boys, and all relish at whatever age. 


science, 


stories 


Young 


Perhaps it would help to explain the phe- 
nomenon to say that the story has a great 


The whole 


college students—in it, 


deal of atmosphere. 
young men 


group of 
are thor- 
oughly alive, and their rivalries, likes, and 
dislikes very real. There is not only 
adventure, but a very jolly kind of life, and 
This 


grown-up 


are 
that gives zest. is as much as to say 
that the reader cannot well help 
yielding, however shamefacedly, to the fasci- 
nation of it. When this quality is present, 
a story may even be quite absurd and yet 
compel us to like it. Mr. Grey’s story, how- 
ever, is not at all absurd, though it has a 
wealth of exciting incident and a happy way 
of causing just the appropriate thing to hap- 
pen, without which it is to be suspected that 
not only boys but older readers 
somewhat disappointed. 


would be 
in other words, the 
tale has just that touch of naiveté which is 
probably, after all, what we like most in things 
of the For nothing could be worse 
than a half-hearted attempt in this vein. We 
want the full-flavored, joyousness 
that belongs to the spirit of the thing, and 


sort. 


genuine, 


if despair over athletic reverses seems rat 
comic from a mature point of view, we pr 
to forget it while reading the story. It 
be predicted that even old and critical r 
ers who chance to dip into this tale of 
Grey’s will be quite contented to feel 
suecess in sport is worth all the effort 
enthusiasm. of which one is capable, and 1 
college spirit 


is the most satisfactory k 
of idealism. 


Perhaps it is. 


Ken Ward, the hero of The Young Forest 
is “the young pitcher” in this tale. H 
introduction to college life, his troubles as 
freshman, his repelling of an attack of 
sophomores with a basket of potatoes us 
as missiles, are relish. | 
tries to “make” the ’varsity baseball tea: 
and wins a certain amount of favorable a 
tention from the coach, partly through h 
potato-throwing exploit. Then the athlet 
directors suspend the entire ’varsity for play 
ing on summer nines, and the new ’varsit 
which the desperate coach has hastily shark 
up, is little better than a scrub team. Ki: 
is put in the outfield, and his humiliation 
and pluck are represented with the feelin 
of one who loves the science of the game an 


described with 


knows how a youngster trying to make goo 
for his college may experience all the stag 
fright and other disturbing emotions whic! 
assail men who have undertaken great respor 
sibilities. 


The team, held in contempt by the student 
body, at length receives some unexpected re 
cruits, among them a champion 
whose base-running is a marvel. 
the general sentiment changes, 
while it is discovered that Ken is a natura 
pitcher. It would that baseball has 
seldom had justice done it in fiction, thoug! 
English writers commonly think enough of 
cricket to get it, somehow or other, into al 
most all their stories. Mr. Grey has don 
something to repair the literary neglect of 
baseball, and he has realized to the full th 
dramatic possibilities of those moments otf 
ghastly suspense which occur in a well-con- 
tested game. Also he. understands the per- 
sonal equations of the players. The whole- 
some, manly tone of the story is refreshing. 
Incidentally, there is an amount of baseball 
erudition in it that would be almost appalling 
if it were not so closely interwoven with char- 
acter and incident. C. H. Gangs. 
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and mean 
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The humor, the 
philosophy, the hu- 
manity of Mark 
Twain counteract the 
irritation of our in~ 
tense American life. 

His great books 
afford the relaxation 
which is absolutely 
necessary for every 
busy man and woman. 


They make you 


realize the joy of 


living. 





Copynght, 1911, by A. T. Dunn. 





This Remarkable Offer: HARPER & BROTHERS 


Franklin Sq., New York City 

Now for the first time you geta complete set of all Mark Please send me for exam 
Twain's writings at just exactly one-half the price they aan Twanrs wens. 
have ever been sold before. This is a new edition, just Author’s National Edition, 
~ ‘ twenty-fi yolumes, cloth bind 

as complete as the old one, which still sells, by the way, Bee rg > Ae weermee In = bored 
at $50.00. This new edition is only $25.00—for the the aut Sor Sve days, and at the exes 
ration of that time, if I do not care for 


25 volumes. Never before has a copyrighted library the books, I will return them at your 
f d d h . k b . expense. If I keep the books, I will 
set of a standard authors works been issued at such 


remit $2.00 a month until the full price, 


a low figure. $25.00, has been paid, or, within thirty 
days, $23.75 as payment in full. 
pictures by Frost, Newell . 





In this new set there are beautiful M 5 
Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, and Opper. The bind 
ing is in rich red rep silk book cloth, with title labels stamped in 
gold. The books are printed on white antique wove paper, 
especially made for this edition. Each volume is of generous 
size and bulk, 5x7%% inches. 


HARPER & BROTHERS / Send books to ....... 


Signature 


A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent you upon request 
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Bride’s Due 


You recall) the way in which the great 
Genera) expressed it: “I consider not ae 
HW Parmenio should receive, but what Alexander 
should give.” 


Ghe wedding gift is an index of the donor's 
a thought and taste, as well as the recipient's 
Ff worth. Possibly this explains two things—first, 
why so many wedding presents are of silvers ft 
ware; and second, why so ¢ 
r large a majority of every 
bride's silverware bears 


the Gorham trade-mark STERLING 


Gorham Silverware is the recognized 4 
standard by which others are judged, and #'! 
it is accepted with approval for all wedding © 
obligations. Then persons speak of “Wedding <rvert *" 
Bilver? in eiqnt cases out 


of ten they have in mind 
that bearing the Gorham ALG 


trade-mark . STERLING 
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Sold by leading jewelers only and everywhere. 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH- THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 
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The 11th Edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica 
is an Up-to-Date Survey 
of Human Thought, Re- 
search, and Achievement 
—The most Comprehensive 
and Authoritative Exposi- 
tion of Knowledge That 


Has Ever Been Published. 





More than 


20,000 Applications 


Have Been Registered, of 
which 89% Are for the 
Thin, Flexible India Paper 
Volumes (1 Inch Thick), 
Instead of the Volumes 
Printed on Ordinary Book 
Paper (234 inches thick). 








THE NEW 


CLOPADIA 
ANNIC 


ELEVENTH 
EDITION 





Present Low Prices to 
Be Withdrawn May 3ist 
A SAVING OF $10.00 


BY THOSE WHO DO 
Nes DaLALY 











The First Distribution © te new Flev- 

enth Edition of 

this celebrated work will be limited to applications that 

shall be registered to May 31st, and until this date the 

present advertised terms of subscription will hold good, but 

after May 31st a new schedule of higher prices (an increase 
of $10.00 a set) will go into effect. 


Complete Publication 


of the work has now 
been reached, and 
“advance of publi- 
applications at substantial concessions in price will 
be discontinued. 


the special arrangements for accepting 
cation” 


Those who have already received forms for making 


‘ation should send them promptly to the 


Cambritge University Press 
(Encyclopedia Britannica Dept.) 
35 West 32d Street, New York 


ap- 


plic 


and all others who wish to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to buy the new edition on the most advantageous 
terms should use the application form on the 4th page of 


this inset. 





TEMPORARY OFFICES 
have been opened, where specimen copies of the work in its various 
bindings may be seen. 
IN CHICAGO (Steger Building, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Boule- 
vard) 


CANADIAN OFFICE: 
Toronto, E. 


Royal Bank Building, 10-12 King Street, 





This is the FINAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE NEW 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


(11th Edition) 


HE new edition has been writ- 
ten on the same lines of 
comprehensiveness and unquestion- 
ed authority which have given the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica a world- 
wide reputation since the issue of 
the First Edition in 1768-71. It 
constitutes an entirely new survey 
of universal knowledge to t1gr1o. 
No completely new edition has ap- 
peared since the issue of the Ninth 
(1875-1889). The 11th Edition 
consists of 28 volumes and index, 
comprising 40,000 articles, 7,000 
text illustrations, 450 full-page 
plates, and 417 maps. The en- 
tire contents of the work have been 
under editorial control before a 
single page was sent to the printer, 
so that all the volumes are practi- 
cally of even date. The contributors 
number more than 1,500, including 
scholars, specialist authorities, and 
practical experts in all civilised 
countries; £230,000 ($1,150,000) 
has been paid (to contributors and 
editors, as well as for plates, maps, 
illustrations, type-setting and cor- 
rections, office expenses, etc.) be- 
fore a copy was offered for sale. 
The new work combines compre- 
hensiveness with brevity; many 
thousands of short articles having 
been introduced for the first time. 
Among the new features are dic- 
tionary definitions (dealing ‘with 
technical or scientific words), biog- 
raphies of living celebrities in all 
countries, a complete history, under 
alphabetical headings, of classical 
antiquity, bibliographies of all im- 
portant subjects, exhaustive ac- 
counts of all new countries, the 
first connected history of modern 
Europe, detailed and authoritative 
articles on industries and all prac- 
tical subjects, and the latest re- 
sults of archaeological research, 
of exploration, and scientific dis- 
covery. The new work contains 
more than twice as much infor- 
mation as the Ninth Edition, but 
in the India paper format occu- 
pies about one-haif the space. 


Before the Expiration of the Period fo; 
Registering Early Applications for the New 
Encyclopedia Britannica at a Substantial] 
Concession in Price. 





Only the instant and sustained 
response of the publicto the present 
offer by enabling large and advanta- 
geous contracts to be made for 
paper, printing and binding has justi- 
fied the publishers in continuing the 
low “advance” prices, now $10.00 
less than they will be after May 31. 











A Limited Period 5 ‘xed during which 

“advance” applications 
might be registered, and general publicity was given to 
the opportunity extended to early subscribers to enjoy 
the benefit of a substantial concession in price. ; 


A Large Concession was allowed to those 
who by subscribing 
promptly should assist the publishers to print and bind 
the first impression economically—that is, with actual fore- 
knowledge of the preference of the public. The 


Immediate Success ° the original an- 


nouncement in Novem- 
ber, 4,157 applications being received in the first 30 days, 
made it apparent very soon that all preliminary estimates 
of the probable early demand would have to be disre- 
garded. The printing order was then increased to 17,000 
sets, all of which had been subscribed for by the end of 
February. Undoubtedly the 


Low Price of $4.00 a volume was the chief 


factor which called forth 
so many early subscriptions. The old 9th Edition (25 vol- 
umes, 850 pages each) cost $7.50 a volume in Cloth, and 
$10.00 in Half Russia. The new edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica averages 


1 000 Pa es 2 volume, and contains more than 
° g 40,000,000 words. In view of its 


broad usefulness as an instrument of popular culture and 
as a trustworthy guide to sound learning, the Syndics of 
the Cambridge University Press (the English University of 
Cambridge having taken over the copyright) regarded it as 
an especial part of their obligation to the public, in giving the 
new work the imprimatur of the University, to offer it at 
a popular price. 
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Low Prices Limited toMay 31 Only 


The Approaching Withdrawal of the Present 
Offer Will Markthe End of an Opportunity 
to Acquire the Work at Prices That Have 
Never Before Been Possible. 





By promptly mailing the applica- 
tion form on the next page of this 
inset, the reader will be sure to reg- 
ister his name in time to profit by 
the present advantageous terms— 
involving a saving of $10.00 by those 
who act at once—on which the new 
edition is offered. 











The Comparative Cheapness othe 
Encyclopaedia Britannica will, it is believed, impress any- 
one who compares its contents both as to size and character 
with those of the general run of books. While a collection 
of 40,000 articles written by 1,500 specialist authorities and 
constituting a complete inventory of knowledge can be had 
in no other form so convenient and so accessible (the India 
paper volumes being easy to hold and therefore easy to read), 
the same information, if presented in separate books, would 
make a library of some 400 volumes, and would cost not 
less than four times the price of the present work. Its 
cheapness at the price at which it may be had until May 
31st is further emphasized by the fact that the 


Editorial Cost of $815,000 and the total 

cost, includ- 
ing typesetting, plates, maps, etc., of $1,150,000, are yet to 
be recovered, so that the distribution of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica at the present prices is absolutely without regard to 
profits, and it is necessary that the publishers shall charge 
for the second distribution considerably more than is now 
asked. The low 


Advance-of-Publication Price wi! 


1iOW- 
ever, have served a useful purpose if it shall prove to be 
the means of effecting a distribution of the work quickly 
among the more intelligent bookbuyers and among libra- 
ries, institutions, and learned societies, for the reason that 
their endorsement of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
will give it ultimately the same position in public estima- 
tion that has always been accorded to the work in ten 
previous and successful editions since the first edition 
appeared in 1768-71. 


LARGER 
USEFULNESS 
OF THE 

NEW INDIA 
PAPER FORMAT 


HE convenience of the new 
dress in which the new En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica is offered 
constitutes an advantage which can- 
not be fully appreciated unless it is 
considered in connection with the 
uses to which the book is intended 
and designed to be put. 

There was always something for- 
mal, if not almost repellant about 
the old Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
All its qualities were of the massive 
kind, including its physical make- 
up, and in taking down one of its 
volumes one had a good deal of the 
feeling of a schoolboy settling down 
to do his lessons. After all, the 
main purpose of a work of reference 
is to be referred to, and of a work 
of information to be read, and both 
are largely defeated under such cir- 
cumstances. Incomparably the 
greatest benefit resulting from 
the innovation of India paper is the 
more INTIMATE character of the 
new format. The delightful handi- 
ness of the India paper volumes, 
their readableness, the fact that 
they can be picked up and held 
in one hand and (in either of the 
leather bindings) bent back as 
easily as a magazine, are a sure 
guarantee that when people come 
to discover for themselves how 
absorbing a story these volumes 
have to tell, they will fill the void 
of many an otherwise empty and 
wasted hour. It was Thackeray 
who said that the great sacrifices 
of life were comparatively easy, 
but that it took a hero to face its 
minor discomforts. On the same 
principle a book that is uncomfort- 
able to read is only too 'ikely to 
end up by not being read at all. 
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THE NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA (11th Edition) 


A Fresh and Original Sur- [gq ; q 
vey of Human Thought, 

Learning and Achieve- 

ment up to the Year 1910. 


Issued by 
The Press of the 


Viniversitp 
of Cambridge, 


‘ 29 volumes, each 1 inch thick. Legibly printed on opaque | 
(England) ' India paper, and bound in full sheep-skin or | 
full morocco, with flexible backs 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES GOOD UNTIL MAY 31 The Advance in Price 


To Tue Campripce Universiry Press (Encyclopedia Britannica Dept. ) ($10 a set) will be effective 
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The Art of Being Certain 


The successful man doesn’t guess—he knows because he takes the 
trouble to find out. 


When he is a bit “out of fix” he says, “Something may be wrong 
with my food.” 


Then he proceeds to know by a ten days’ trial —leaving off greasy 
meats, pasty, sticky and starchy half-cooked cereals, white bread and pastry, 
and adopting a plain, nourishing diet. 


Many men who really know use the following breakfast: Some fruit, 
a saucer of Grape-Nuts and cream, soft-boiled eggs, some nice crisp toast, 
and a cup of Postum—nothing more. 


The result is certain gain toward health. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason’”’ 


Get the famous little book, ““The Road to Wellville,”” in packages of 


Grape-Nuts 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. Postum Cereal Gompeny, aw ens 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. Battle Creek, Mich., U. 
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Chassis in i SIZE. Va 


Large line o open and enclosed 
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: Catalog on request 
Complete information om any Packard dealer 
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Packard “18” 
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O4trk the man who owns one’ 
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Packard ‘Six 
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Packard"“,o” Packard"8” Packard Six’ 
40 HORSEPOWER 210 HORSEPOWER. 48 HORSEPOWER. 
A: LA'M: RATING A‘L-A™M RATING ALAM: RATING 


Prices in Standard Finish and Equipment 
Touring Car $4200 OpenCar $3200 Touring Car $5000 
Phaeton 4200 Ttunabout 4200 Phaeton sooo 
Runabout 4200 Close-Coupled 3200 Runabout go00 
Close Coupled 4200 Limousine 4400 C lose-Coupled 5000 
Limousine Landaulet 4500 Limousine 6250 
Landaulet 555° Imperial Timousine 4600 Landaulet 60350 
Lnperial Limousine 56 50 Lmpe rialLandaulet 4700 /mperial Limousine 6450 
Jnperial Landaulet 575° Coupe 4900 /mperial Iandaulet O5f0 
Brougham. §500 ve drougham 6300 
Coupe 4900 r voupe §700 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Derroit, MICHIGAN 
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‘Packard “x0” N ee 

Brougham j dy 
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WOULD’ any SANK PERSON PAY 5c. a POUND 


—10c. a QUART—40c. a GALLON for WATER ff 


WASHING AND CLEANING—IF ONE KNEW3 


|-just what happens when you buy a pack- 

age of Soap Powder because it looks: big. 

Some packages aye) big because they are 

Fluffed with Air and when fresh weigh as 

| much as they look because they are Full of 

| Water. Open one of them and see it lose 

ee weight day by day as the Water Evaporates. 

It's Simply a Matter of Intelligence | PEARLINE. is Concentrated Soap Powder 

WHY ? —to prove it—test PEARLINE: as you do 
LET US QUOTE AN ADVERTISE- | the Fluffy —Look-Big Packages. 


AND PERSUMERD GAZETTE | | One Tablespoonful of PEARLINE will 


“SOAP POWDER MADE BY THE NEW 
PROCESS "LOSES WEIGHT RAPIDLY do the work of two or three of: these 


. “ae 
SEALED IN AIR-TIGHT, MOISTURE | | POPPED Powders. Popping is all right 
P ‘ = . ] 

Seen cider ae moter noe for CORN and WEASELS but not for 
lhe AT PROHIBITIVE Soap Powder. 


an Ever Best by Test. 








the size it will appear in the negative— 
up to the instant of exposure. 





SAAN 
\ 


It is not necessary to guess the distance 
between the camera and subject. Focusing 
scale and “finder” are done away with; there 
is no uncertainty as to what will appear in 
the negative. 


The GRAFLEX is fitted with the GRAFLEX 
FOCAL PLANE SHUTTER, giving exposures of 
any duration from “time” to 1-1000 of a 
second. 


IMM 


N 


NM 


With a Graflex pou can make snap shots on dark daps, 
in the deep woods, or even indoors 





Qn 


Roll Film, Plates Grafiex Catalog free at your dealer’s, or 


or Film Packs may be FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION 
used with the GRAFLEX. Eastman Kodak Co., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SOS 
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“Yes Ma’m, 


we sell 


quantities 


of 


Toasties 


—they’re fine with cream and sugar.” 


AA) 


NN 


CRISP—FLAVOURY—DIS TINCTIVE 


‘‘The Memory Lingers’’ 





MMMM 





Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Lasse antneneeeEemnanianamni 
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The Only Razor Adjustable to Every Face 





Slight Turn 
of the Screw Handle 
» = Gives the Desired 
Adjustment 


er lette sx 


The STANDARD of SAFETY. EASE ana COMFORT 


The ideal razor should be not only safe to use but capable of adjustment. The fpece 
between the guard and the edge of the blade should vary to suit varying beards and 
tough or tender skins. 


THE GILLETTE is the only adjustable razor in the world—the only razor that can meet every shaving 
requirement. A simple turn of the screw handle automatically alters the angle of the blade and the distance of 
its edge from the safety guard. This combined with the angle stroke, given by the natural slant of the hand 
in using the razor, gives a perfect shave to any face—clean, quick, safe and comfortable—a GILLETTE shave 

GILLETTE BLADES are made from the finest steel by special processes. Flexible, with mirror- 

like finish. Rust-proof and antiseptic. The keenest and hardest edge ever produced. Packet 

of 6 blades (12 shaving edges), 50c; 12 blades (24 shaving edges), in nickel plated case, $1.00. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, gos fSRXinst;] NO STROPPING ~ NO HONING 


New York ing 5 Building; Chicago, Stock Exchange Building; 
Canadian Office, 63 St. Alexander Street, Montreal; Gillette Safety 
Razor Lid., London; Eastern Office, Shanghai, China. Factories: 
Boston, Montreal, Leicester, Berlin, Paris. 


Ask your dealer to show 

Standard Sets, $5.00 you the Gillette Line. 

Combination and Travelers’ Sets, $6.00 to $50.00. 
** If it’s a Gillette—it’s The Safety Razor.”’ 
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The Howard Watch 


veryone concedes 

that the Railroad 

man must have an 
accurate watch. 


His business requires it. 

But how about the man in any 
other calling? 

Why should he be content with 
less than the best in a timepiece? 

Is not a cheap or unreliable watch 
an evidence of slackness in character 
and habit—a confession as to the slight 
value he places on his own time? 


There is a big change taking place in 
this country on the watch question. 

Respect for a fine watch mechanism 
increases with culture and civilization. 

There are not so many men who think 
it smart to carry a poor watch and bang 
it around. 

More men every day are willing to put 
moncy in a fine watch even if it is carried 
in the pocket where it cannot always be 
seen. 

A Howarp Watch is always worth what 
you pay forit. The price of each watch—from 
the 17-jewel (double roller) in a Boss or Cres- 
cent gold-filled case at $40 to the 23-jewel in a 
14-k solid gold case at $150—is fixed at the 
factory and a printed ticket attached. 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD Watch. Find the HOWARD jeweler in 
your town and talk to him. He is a good man to know. 

Yrop us a postal card, Dept.Q, and we will send you “The Story ef Edward Howard 
and the First American Watch”’—an inspiring chapter of history that every man and 


boy should read 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, Mass. 
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All Recent 
Typewriter Progress is 
Remington Progress 





The firstcolumn 
selector. 


The first built- 
in decimal tabu- 
lator. 


The first key-set 
tabulator. 





The first adding 
and subtracting 
typewriter. 








Remington-Wahl All these are 
Adding and Subtracting Typewriter recent develop- 


Visible Writing and Adding ments of the 


REMINGTON 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
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Half Service 


Or Double Expense 


WO telephone systems in one 

town mean a divided commun- 
ity or a forced duplication of 
apparatus and expense. 


Some of the people are connected 
with one system, some are con- 
nected with the other system ; and 
each group receives partial 
service. 


Only those receive full 
service who subscribe for the 
telephones of both systems. 


Neither system can fully meet 
the needs of the public, any more 
than a single system could meet the 
needs of the public if cut in two and 
half the telephones discontinued. 


What is true of a single commun- 
ity is true of the country at large. 


The Bell System is estab- 
lished on the principle of one 
system and one policy, to meet 
the demands for ‘universal 
service, a whole service for 
all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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** The Stove 
of a Hundred 

Uses.’’ ‘‘As Safe 

as Electric Light.’’ 


A little hot 
plate that’s not 
a toy, altho a child 


can operate it. 


A Handy Electric Stove for $5.50 
































sh 

‘ ° ° a — - x 
Considering its ‘‘hundred uses” and hundred-per-cent. con- - 
venience, its cost represents but a small fraction of its value. 

>. . . 

The Most Powerful Electric Stove of its Size m 

This electric Disk Stove cooks— fries, This Disk Stove is for sale generally by he 
toasts or boils—anything within its range _ electric lighting companies, electrical supply 
for a fraction of accent. A cent’s worth of dealers, many department and hardware stores 
electricity lasts twelve minutes, and others selling similar household ap- a] 

It is ready for instant service, day or night, _ pliances, a 

ever ere is 3 available electric a “2 ° 
waenever toate © Gna ager, electric light Be sure to specify the General Electric pP 
socket, Being absolutely safe, flameless and . ~—— 
- . ; Company's Four Inch Disk Stove—it alone 
clean it can be used on the dining-room or > Boye : ; ré 
C ar uses the “Calorite”’ heating unit which is 
library table or in the boudoir, aidianiite Sei —_ - 

This electric Disk Stove is only three inches ey ee Ss 
high and has a circular cooking surface four “ Calorite ” makes it possible for this stove ' 
inches across and a polished enamel base to develop far more heat than any other elec- £ 
about five inches square, tric stove of its size, 


If you cannot get it locally, send us $5.50, stating 
the voltage of your lighting circuit, and we will de- 





























I liver it promptly through our nearest representative. : . 
Write for illustrated price list of fifty electric heat- 
| ing and cooking devices for use in the home. ; 
| General Electric Company | 
Dept. 27-H. Schenectady, N. Y. | 
Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 
MINT Ml TIA HII | 
Will HAH TT HA Hh sar se 
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Soft Light [lluminates 
and Decorates 


An important part of my business is mak- 
ing electric light globes which subdue the light 
and produce a beautiful decorative effect. 

Considering the way in which they trans 
forni the cold, harsh, bare electric light, they 
are of equal importance with the light itself. 

I am not content with making a few 
styles, because I know that the possibilities for 
utilizing light are without end. 


Therefore, | make over 2,000 styles of 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of electric shades and globes. ‘They comprise all 


shapes and kinds, all colors and shades of colors, in silk, 
satin and velvet finishes. More are coming all the time. 

Everyone who wants artistic light should use the globes I 
make. It is just as easy to have decorative light as it is to 
have just light. 

My newest product is “Alba Glass.” It is especially suit 
able for lighting large spaces, buildings, stores, offices and 
public buildings, because it spreads the light uniformly. It 
is far 
superior to frosted globes, double globes and corrugated 
globes. It accomplishes what all other outdoor lighting glass 
has heretofore failed to accomplish—perfect diffusion. 


refines the light without sacrificing its brilliancy. It 


Your dealer can supply anything I make. 
it he will get it. 


If he hasn’t 


Write for my catalogue. It tells about all my globes, shades and chimneys, and 


you may have present need for some of them. Let’s have good light since we must have 


light. That is merely a matter of fitting each light with the shade, globe or chimney I 
make for it. My catalogue is free. Address 


“ x | 
MACBETH 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Company Pittsburgh 
PHILADELPHIA: 42 South Eighth Street 
New York: 19 West 30th Street 


CuHIcAGo; 178 East Lake Street 
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GV 


ERETE 


APIANO 


One of the three great 
Pianos of the World 


The John Church Company 
Cincinnati New York Chicago 
The Everett Piano Co, Boston 









“Home, Sweet Home” 


is a song familiar to thousands. Your 
home can be made sweeter and quite 
as delightfully charming as many 


others now furnished with 


Mitchell’s 








and RUGS 


In hundreds of homes Mitchell’s Furn- 
iture means TRUE COMFORT and 


Perfection in Style, Finish and Workman- 


ship. It never offends but is Satisfying and 


restful. Read all about this reasonably-priced, but 
vastly different-from-ordinary furniture in our large 
illustrated book, which costs us $2.50 to publish. 
We'll send it for 25c—to cover mailing cost—and 
credit you with this amount on your first purchase. 


The Robert Mitchell Furniture Co. 
620-622 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
HOME OUTFITTERS SINCE 1836 


FURNITURE 








FACTORY-MADE BUILDINGS, with sections 
built by the hundred, are less expensive and 
better for the money than the home-made kind. 
CORNELL PORTABLE BUILDINGS are permanent, 
when once erected on your premises, so long as 
you wish to have them there. They are water- 
proof, windproof and weatherproof, and we also 


build a GARAGE which is fireproof. 
CORNELL COTTAGES, CHURCHES, SCHOOL HOUSES and 


Portable Buildings of every kind are all built in sectional 
units. Afundreds of satisfied users attest their merit and 
practicability. 
CORNELL PORTABLE BUILDINGS are Reasonable in Price. 
hey cannot be duplicated at the prices we name. We 
Prepay Freight to nearly all R. R. stations. All our buildings 
are Painted inside and Out, colors of your selection, without 


additional cost. Our illustrated Catalog tells more. Write 
for it today, 


WYCKOFF LUMBER & MFG. CO. 





Lm 419 Green St, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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Ln Guirches Ln Colleges ln Public Libraries 


igelow Garpets and Rugs 


Embody the fullest possibilities for artistic 

floor treatment in harmony with wall cover- 

ings, tapestries, furniture and fitments—75 
years the conceded standard. 








OUR carpets, like your glasses, should be selected to suit you. Through 


the one you see the world; through the other the world sees you. 


The 


carpet is the basic ground of artistic treatment and Bigelow Carpets 
form the cleverest ground work for harmonious combinations. 


Bigelow Carpets are not the product of to- 
day, nor of ten years. They represent the 
accumulated experience of over 75 years 
devoted to producing floor coverings of a 
distinctive type, at once original, different— 
the matured product of creative thought, 
perfected and maintained by unparalleled 
facilities. 

That’s why that for three quarters of a 
century Bigelow Carpets have been conceded 
the standard and have been preferred alike 
by public building administrators, by accomp- 
lished decorators and by those families, of 
whatever means, who desire floor covering 
that is artistically correct, that is of the 
highest order of excellence, that is acknowl- 
edged to give depth, breadth, tone, warmth 


“About Carpets and Rugs’’—an in- 

teresting treatment on carpets and 

rugs—quite helpful. Mailed post 
paid on request. 


and refined character to the whole floor and 
that is so well made, of such select material 
that durability is assured. 


The Bigelow method is the method of quality. 
Bigelow Carpets reveal discriminating taste 
in the purchaser. 

If you want to feel the supreme luxury of 
correct carpetings, better select Bigelow 
Carpets. Economy demands them; persons 
of artistic temperament, with a well developed 
sense of logical economy will approve the 
wisdom of your selection. 


Remember the name “Bigelow” is woven into 
the back of Bigelow Carpets and Rugs-—the 
certificate of Bigelow quality. Look for it! 
None other genuine. 


Bigelow Carpet Co. 
New York 


The Original Power Loom 
Manufacturers 
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Sterling's 
Only Rival 


5 yp 


*HE SHERATON - our latest 
pattern in Community Silver, is 
a masterpiece of artistic designing 
Simple but exquisitely beautiful 
in outline and ornamentation, it 
rivals Sterling Silver in distinction, 
and harmonizes pertectly with 
the richest of table settings 


MOXOS 


a a ee 


ww aw aw 


Your dealer carries 
‘The SHERATON 


Ask to see tt. 


“s 


ws 


us 


BEST 
PLATED WARE 
MADE 


ts 


US 
“ 


15 


Les 


GUARANTEED 
FOR. 25 YEARS 


Cs 
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Georges. 

There is a personality which inhabits a Chair 
of Chippendale’s or Sheraton’s design as surely 
as it does a canvas by Velasquez or Vandyke, 
and it is this agreeable personality that we have 
succeeded in retaining in our Reproductions 
of Georgian Furniture. 

Our Furniture is to be had only at our Galleries in New 
York. We have no branches. 

Neither do we issue illustrated cata- Our book “ The House and Its Plen- 
logues, but we are at all times glad to ishing,” copiously illustrated with etch- 


render any assistance we can to those who — ings, will be found helpfully suggestive 
will furnish us an indication of their needs, in the extreme. 


She Graig Hains 


conPOR 


4 34 and 36 West Thirty-second Street, New York 
RIES SS aaa ee meee ee me mee > 
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“KODAK” 


Is our Registered and common- 











iaw ‘Trade-Mark and cannot be 
rightfully applied except to 


goods of our manufacture. 


If a dealer tries to sell you a camera 
or films, or other goods not of our 
manufacture, under the Kodak name, | 
you can be sure that he hasaninferior | 
article that he is trying to market on 
the Kodak reputation. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Would you buy a musical instrument that 

limited your range of execution? Then why 
limit the scope of your camera when perfect re- 
production demand: the use of a 


Bausch lomb Zeiss 


Tessar [ENS 


For portraits, groups and landscapes, for the swiftest 
things in motion, for the most perfect detail, for use in 
waning light when other lenses fail, the Tessar has no 
equal. If you are an expert photographer, you will quickly 
appreciate the many qualities of the Tessar; if you are a 
beginner it will help you to greater achievements. Book- 
let C treats of better photography in an interesting man- 
ner. bs nig for it to-day. 





Our name, back ted by over half a century of ex- 
perience, is on all our products—lenses, micro- 
scopes, field gla sses, laboratory apparatus, 
engineering and other scientific instruments 


Pent 3 lomb Optical 6. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICACO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NW. FRANKFORT 


y ~ 
* 7 * *= 

Individual Library Suggestions 
To have one’s books appropriately housed, but within easy reach, where 
they can be enjoyed without interruption, and without encroaching on the 
liberty or pleasure of others, is the secret of the Individual Library idea. 
For the guest room, den, living room, hall; for anw room, no matter what 
the size of your book collection may be—there is a style or combination in 


Globe“Wernicke Elastic Bookcases 


exactly suited to your needs; yet possessing unlimited possibilities for home 
decoration or future growth. 

Made in a wide diversity of styles and finishes Globe-Wernicke “‘elastic’’ book- 
cases will harmonize with any interior fittings desired. They are easy to arrange or 
re-arrange and as the number of books increase, additio units may always be 
obcained. erni case units and duplicates are on = in 1500 cities 
and towns. Wher re not represented, we will ship cn vidual ta . freight 


Write teday for cometete competes, of if } ~~ ual Librar, tions, illus- 
trated ase ond a copy of ‘The World's Bes M ; ’’—both mailed 4 supe ~ 
The Globe “Weenicke Ca, at T. Cincinnati 
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N artist spends years in learning little 
touches that will improve his art. 
You can be a better artist with the camera 
at once if you will use better implements 
—if you will use the improved film. 


ANSCO FILM. 

This film portrays nature so as to make 
truer photographs, more artistic pictures. 
It raises the standard of photography, 
opens new possibilities to the amateur. 


It has chromatic balance, an ability 


to render color tones in their correct 
value not possessed by any other film. 


Ansco Film is easy to work and 
handle, does not offset or curl, and is 
not liable to fog from light halation. 


Try it in your camera and the negatives 
will surprise and delight you. 


Before you buy photo- 
graphic supplies again, get 
acquainted with the Ansco 
dealer in your town, Ask 
him for the film with 
chromatic balance and 
bearing the trademark, 


ANSCO" 
FILM 


The Ansco dealer is an in- 
dependent dealer who sells 
good goods and can give in- 
telligent advice. He is worth 
knowing. Look for this sign 
above his door. 


To demonstrate the superiority of Ansco Film and Cyko Paper 
we will develop one roll of film for you for 10 cents, to partly 


defray cost, and make one print on Cyko Paper free. 


and mail, care Free Tuition Department. 


Enclose 
your name and address and five 2 cent stamps with roll of film 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 


FUMS.CHEMICALS 


| CYKO PAPER, 


Ansco Catalog and valuable two-volume Photographic Manual free on request. 


ANSCO COMPANY, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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it’s not our business to 





“create styles.” 
[t is our business to know all 
styles, to choose the best and 


then skillfully cut our clothing. 





No extremes, no freaks, no 





clothes that are funny on Fifth 


Avenue. 






But always clothes for gentle- 


men and their sons—well cut, 





well made, and moderately 





priced. 






Spring styles now at our own 


New York retail stores and at 






one progressive clothier’s in 


many other cities. 





Rogers Peet & Company 
New York City 


258 Broadway 842 Broadway 1302 Broadway 
at Warren St. at 13th St. at 34th St. 
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Safety Basct! : 4 


The STAR blades you use have been made for you. 


Many razor blades are made wholesale. A dozen or twenty are 
pround, then honed, then stropped, at the same time. Actual- 
y 


, some of them need more work, others less. As a result few 
are perfectly finished. ‘The blade you buy may be, or it may not. 


STAR razor blades are made individually. Every blade from the first forging 
to the final gentle stropping, goes through twenty-one operations. Each 
blade travels this road separately. It is tempered, ground, or honed according 
to its individual needs. So we say that the blades you use have been made 
for you. For they are bound to be perfectly finished, ready for your face. 
STAR Blades are made from the finest razor steel known. Each blade is taken from 
the heart of the tempered metal. This, together with our special carbonizing and magnet- 


izing processes, gives the STAR Blade wonderful durability, elasticity. It takes the 
keenest cutting edge easily—then holds it. 


You can’t get a good blade for a few cents. Buy the STAR Safety Razor and use 
blades that are made for you. If your dealer doesn’t sell the STAR, write us. 


Price of standard set, includ- 
ing extra blade and stropper $3. 75 


Other styles - from $1.50 to $20. 
KAMPFE BROTHERS, 8-12 Reade Street, N. Y. City 





is tear bs ts aT Ei kéEzsics 
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The Most Artistic Piano Player 


The Tel-Electric enables you to bring out 
all the artistic qualities of your piano because 
it uses the entire action of the piano. 


It is the only player attachable to both 
Grand and Upright Pianos without obstructing the keyboard. 


It requires no pumping, thus differing from pneumatic players 
and electric current in the house is unnecessary. 


It will play without your assistance or under your absolute 
control. It is the smallest piano player in the world. 


Its music rolls are indestructible. 


Write for our beautifully illustrated catalog. 
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BurrALo LiTmia SpRines WATE 





> 








What the doctors take. 


OU may have heard of the man who called to 
see his doctor about a bad cold, and got an elaborate 
prescription. Noticing the doctor sipping something from 

a glass, he asked what it was. 

“Oh, that’s hot lemon-juice and sugar,”’ said the doctor, absent- 
mindedly. “‘I find there’s nothing like it for a cold.” 

One striking fact about Buffalo Lithia Springs Water is the 
great number of physicians who TAKE IT THEMSELVES. 

Dr. Edward McGuire, of Richmond, Va., Professor of Gyne- 
cology in University College of Medicine, says, The best evidence 
I can give of my estimate of the value of Buffalo Lithia Water is 
that I drink it myself for a uric acid diathesis. I frequently advise 
it in all such conditions.” 

Dr. John T. Metcalf, of New York, Emeritus Professor of Clin- 
ical Medicine in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, 
says, I have for years prescribed Buffalo Lithia Water for patients, 
and used it in my own case for gouty trouble, with decided benefi- 
cial results, and I regard it certainly as a very valuable remedy.” 

Dr. Hunter McGuire, M.D., LL.D., ex-President University 
College of Medicine, Richmond, Va., and the unanimous choice of 
the American Medical Association as its President, said, “‘Buffalo 
Lithia Water, as an alkaline diuretic, is invaluable. In Uric Acid 
Diathesis, it is a remedy of extraordinary potency. I have pre- 
scribed it in cases of Rheumatic Gout, which had resisted the ordi- 
nary remedies, with wonderfully good results. I have used it also 
in my own case, being a great sufferer from this malady, and have 
derived more benefit from it than from any other remedy. I pre- 
scribe this water ten times where I prescribe any other once.” 

And there are many others, Shall we send you their names? 


Burraro Litnra Sprincs WaTERis It is put up in new sterilized half- 
a natural mineral water, from the his- gallon bottles, which are never retilied. 
toric Buffalo Lithia Springs in Vir- Each cork bears 4 SEAL with this 
ginia. Itisknown the world over for its TRADE-MARK stamped on it. ‘ 

ane licinal 2 : It is sold everywhere by leading 
peculiar medicinal powers, especially druggists, grocers, and mineral water 
in rheumatism, gout, gravel, diabetes, dealers. 

Bright’s disease, gall-stones, and all — Write to-pay for booklet telling 
diseases caused b : 5 " 3 what this water has done for people 
aused by uric acid. “a ith } 

It is bottled in a modern sanitary ‘ with your trouble. ; : 

" : - - > If not on sale near you, write us, giv- 
plant right at the springs, just as it . . : , , . ill 
bubbl F ; , ing your dealer’s name, and we wi 

ubbles from the rock, pure and : : ; see that you are supplied 
unadulterated, under the direction : ~ . 


: . : Guaranteed under the Pure Food and Drug 
of a competent bacteriologist. act, June 30, 1906. Seriat No. 15,055. 


BUrTALo Larnia Sorines WATER CY Bein? asin 
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MPA Springfield c 


Automobile Tires 
The name Kelly-Springfield 


on motor car tires 1s just as 
important to motorists today as 
it has been to vehicle owners ae 
during the past 14 years, on ts 


° : : Torpedo 
the tires of their carriages. It’s 93.5 Hd 


a little bit closer to an absolute q 
guarantee than a pneumatic 

tire has ever before carried. 
The last set of Kelly-Springfeld Tires that 


I wore out, | got eight thousand miles out 
of the front tires and seven thousand miles 
out of the rear tires. I take pleasure in 
recommending them. F.C. LAKE, 
of B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Specify Kelly-Spiingfield Tires on 
your automobile. They cost no more 
than any first-class tire and are better 


Consolidated Rubber Tire Co. 
20 Vesey Street, New York 


Branch Offices in New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta and Akron, Ohio 


gn? 
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M & M Portable Cottages 


Bungalows, Garages, Chapels, Schoo! Houses, Etc. 


$250 00 and upwards, Beautiful Summer and Win 


ter Homes. ‘‘ Ready Built” all complet 
to set on the foundation. We do not offer you material for 
a house and let you pay three or four times its price for 


labor. We sell you a house “‘ Ready Built” in sections OR si 





You merely put the sections together. No nailing, 1 its “‘u 
sawing or fitting—everything fits perfectly. 
Send us 4 cents postage and let us mail you our Handsomely Bound No. 8 Book of Plans and Designs, together with Prices on of po 
our “Ready Built’ Houses delivered Free at your railroad station We Pay the Freight. Our book also gives the names and fl ili 
exibility 


addresses of those who have owned and occupied our houses for years. 
Our b 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO., 1700 Main St., Saginaw, Mich. NEWYORK OFFICE | 
A Stevens-D 





The Original, Reliable and Largest Manufacturers of Portable Houses in the United States. No. 1 Madison Ave., Room 8048 G.G. 
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StevensDuryea 





Model AA 
Six-cylinder 
Torpedo, 
43.8 H. P, 


Look for this 
on the radiator 
and on the hub 


OR supreme satisfaction in touring: the Stevens-Duryea Six. With 

its “unit power plant” mounted on “three points,” it has the maximum 

of power efficiency, the minimum of friction and strain, and a motor 
flexibility that is truly delightful. 


Our booklet about “three-point support” is really interesting—and different. Mailed on request. 
Stevens-Duryea Company Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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The King “‘Silent 36’’ is a car of only 411 parts. 





Many good cars have as high as 290 


This difference is due to careful designing and it means that the King is the last word in 


simplicity. 
the specifications given below. 


But nothing necessary to a high grade car has been left out as you will see from 


Less parts to wear, reduced upkeep cost and time saved in daily attention are the results. 


The King is a designed car throughout; 


designed in Europe by Charles B. King, one 


of America’s earliest successful designers, unhampered by old materials to work up and utilize; 
not designed around a mistake; not handicapped by any obsolete models defective in design 


and construction. 


While the King has many new and distinctive features, they are not untried. You'll find similar 
construction in the more expensive 1912 French cars but you'll not see them in other American cars 
for at least two years, because American manufacturers cannot afford to discard present models. 


Features of the King “36” 


four e jtedove cast enbloc; long stroke 5 1-8 inches, 
MOTOR 8 13-16 nehes. Extra Jarge exhaust manifold 
cast as cast as part of a. ,» L— heavy two bearing crankshaft. 


Goentn 1 15-16 inches in diameter. All mechanism 
VALVES no gt dust proof chamber—no noise. Valves 
all on left all on left side | at enale so that inlet and exhaust open di- 
rectly into cylinders. 


AN Geestinn, 8 3 speeds forward and reverse. 
TR SMISSION ears ground for quietness. Control 
lever enters direct Tato aa shifting forks, eliminating toggle 
joints, rocker shafts, etc. Al! parts self lubricating. 


oo Thermo-syphon system. Fan of the two-blede, 
COOLING aeroplane type, with true generated pitch. 


LUBRICATION The encased fly-wheel is used to carry the 


oil to an elevated trough which in turn do- 

livers oil to all gears and bearings, eliminating the unreliable oil 

ump Suitably inclined channels carry it back to the reservoir. 
key ery part of engine or clutch is properly oiled. 





NTR Op one hand lever is used. This is in the center 

CONTROL OL © car, but takes up no room that could be used 

for anything - anything e' 4 For proper steerin oe wheel is placed on 

the left side. This allows the righ* hand to be used to operate 
the gear shifting lever. 


WHEEL BASE 13 inches. 
KING PATENT SPRING SUSPENSION in anion 


ture of 
the Kin, ** is the patented, long, flat - ring of a: = dee ign, 

having s ok absorber effect and insuring the easiest riding «ua!- 
ities thus far attained on any car. This rear spring is pivotly 
supported near its center, to the frame. Its forward end is also 
supported on the frame. The rear end operates in shack!es 
mounted on the rear axle. This spring eliminates much of the 
road shock experienced in the ordinary car with any other kind 
of spring, and does evey entirely with all “side swing”’ thus he!; 





ing the car to ‘‘hold the under high speed. is easy rid 
ing spring suspension insures long life to tires. 





PRICES—Fore Door Touring Oar complete with $300 worth of 
equipment, including M4 x 4 quick detachable tires, demountable 
rims and extra rim, Mohair top, Bosch dual system ignition, 
windshield, gas tank, gas lamps, oil eran horn, 

tools, complete - - ' $1565 


Tostieg Dye nisin. with three oll lamps, horn, tools $1 350 
| a complete with same fall equipment as tour- $1 465 
Feedster pick plain, with three oil lamps, horn, tools, and $1250 


THE KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY (oer. rt) DETROIT, MICH. 
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Films or plates as you 
choose, ground glass 
focusing and tank de- 
velopment with either 
—a splendid camera 
for the summer’s pic- 
tures--— 


Ghe Pocket 
Premo C 











It’s as light and compact as 
a purely film camera, has 
excellentoptical equipment 
and is so simple to operate 
that anybody can make 


good pictures with one. 


For 344x414 pictures . $12.00 
For3 x54 pictures . 15.00 
Our new catalogue describes fifty styles and 


sizes of Premos at $1.50 to $150.00, Free at 
the dealer's or mailed on request. 


Important—In writing specify Premo 
catalogue. 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N.Y. 























Service and Satisfaction 


are assured if your 
Tire Equipment is 


FISK 


The name that stands for Qual- 
ity, Mileage and a Fair 
Deal for each and 
every customer 


Investigate and Compare Before You Buy 


Tires for Every Rim—Bolted-On, 
Clincher, Q. D. Clincher, 
Fisk-Dunlop 


The Fisk Rubber Company 
Dept. H, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Direct Factory Service in 29 Cities 
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We do not grind Oxide of Zinc in oil. 
‘ list of manufacturers of Oxide of Zinc Paints mailed on request. 





WRAPPED | re ee — 
TREAD | Lubricate—Burn cleanly 


































Highest in Quality— 
Lowest in Upkeep Cost 


even hundred New York business men 
signed the first orders for Century Tires. 
Greater care at every point of manu- 
facture, improved methods, higher 
quality of materials and workmanship 
gained these first orders after careful 















W rue for illustrated Booklet 


THE CENTURY TIRE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND SAL ESROOM 
2) Wes 68th) Seen, New York Cay 
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Use Paints made with Oxide of Zinc 


IGURE it out for yourself. 

All Good Paint contains Oxide of Zinc. 
Paint containing a proper percentage of Oxide of 
Zinc will cover at least one-half more surface than 
Paint made without Zinc. 

Therefore, if it costs Sixty Dollars to paint your house 
with common paint, it will cost not more than Forty 
Dollars to paint it with the best paint. 

The Oxide of Zinc will also materially extend the 
life of the paint 

You save both ways. 

Your house will also look better and be better 
protected. 






f 
ri 





Oxide of Zinc is unalterable even 


under the blow pipe 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING 


55 Wail Street, New York 








Leave no carbon deposit 
ALL GARAGES—ALL DEALERS 
| Write for Booklet 
“The Common Sense of Automobile Lubrication” 
INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
123 William Street, New York City 
W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco, Cal., Agents 
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VARNISHES 


a. P. Durable Interior for Interior Tr 

. P. Durable Floor for Natural and Painted F lors * 
My elvet White Enamel (Egg Shell Finia 
Superior White Enamel (High Gloss F late) - “ 






Branches: New Vork, Chicago 












M. P. Durable Exterior for Outside W orks - Per Gal. $4. oe 


Endure because they're pure. This endurance meat 
economy. It’s re-varnis! 
ing that’s costly. Geto 
Varnish Book. Learnh 
























It Po 


Need: 


Tis 


Was 














to choose the kind for your w 
The Slidden Varnish Company 
Cleveland, U.S.A. Toronto, Canada 
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Spencer imvrwarer Heater 


probably costs more than 


any other heater, but— 
It Positively Reduces Coal Bills 30% to 50%— 


because it successfully burns No. | Buckwheat Hard Coal, costing from $2 to $3 

less per ton than the size used in ordinary heaters, and uses no more tons. 
Needs Coaling But Once a Day 

in ordinary weather—never more than twice in severe. This is because of the 

‘Spencer’ Magazine, which holds from 12 to 24 hours’ coal supply. the 

“Spencer” is the only successful magazine feed, owing to its water-jacketing 

and patented raised grates. 


’Tis the Quickest Steaming Type of Boiler 


The “ Spencer,” being a combination water tube and return tubular boiler, is the 
quickest and most efficient steaming device known. 


Wastes Less Heat 


Tie a string around the smoke pipe of an ordinary heater—it will quickly burn 
thru, showing the great amount of heat going up the chimney. Tied about the 
smoke pipe of a “‘ Spencer,” the string will remain intact indefinitely, showing that 
the “Spencer” utilizes the heat liberated in the firepot. “Thermometer tests show 
a saving of more than 100 degrees. 


Uses But One-Half of Heating Surface in Mild Weather 


During early Fall and late Spring, with a horizontal “Spencer,” you need but 
one side of the heater, thus cutting coal consumption in half. 


As an Investment 


the “Spencer” is a splendid dividend-paying proposition. Its saving in coal 
- alone will easily pay for it in a few 

seasons. Many “Spencer” owners 

report $100 and more saved an- 

nually, while hundreds of “‘Spen- 

cers’ installed 20 years ago are 

still saving this amount annually. 


Valuable Booklets Free 


Before deciding the im- 
portant heater problem, 
you should read our 40- 
page catalog, describing 
the “Spencer” in detail, and 
our interesting booklet, 
containing the endorse- 
ments of 60 users. We'll 
gladly mail both on re- 
quest. 

SPENCER HEATER COMPANY 


‘ ‘ 700 People’s National Bank Building, Scranton, Pa. 
Shadow Picture Showing Arrangement of Tubing 
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$ All around Stationary 
8 Work Engine 
Complete 


bd ° A good small 
Built Right motor. (Guar- 
anteed the 

same as if it cost $500, by a big respon- 
sible concern. Made to last a life time. 
A woman can run it. Hopper cooled. 





Powerful— good material, workmanship and finish. 
Comes mounted, already to run as you see it. 
Put in your gasoline and start it up. 


Agents make big money selling it because it sells 
itself and makes no trouble after it is sold. 


It looks good, runs good and is good. Occupiesa 
field distinctly its own because of its high quality. 


Write for agent's proposition today. 


( ' Farm-Pumping and 
ray General Power Motors 

Gasoline or kerosene, 3 to 36 

orsepower. 


6 hp. Farm Engine, $94 to 
$124 complete. 


3 h.p. Farm and 
Stationary Engine 
$65, guaranteed to 
develop 4 h.p 


24 h.p. Irrigation 
Pumping Engine, 
$346 — 36 h.p. for 
$560. 


All Ready to Run 





Gray Marine Motors 


For Cruisers, Work Boats 
Speed Boats and Canoes 


“The engine 

that 
requires no 
attention’ 


3 hp. S6S—6 h.p. oe0-8e- 12 h.p. $188.00 
24 hp. 833 '0.00—36 h.p. $528.00—Complete 
ready to install in your Sey 


Absolutely guaranteed in every detail. 


: to 36 h.p.—1!, 2 and 3 cylinders—combination Z and 
port 


Bosch. High Tension Magneto—the most uptodate 
marine engine built. 











Write today for Big New Catalog 








sure to specify whether you want Marine or eee | 
Catalog, and what you want to use the engine for 


GRAY MOTOR COMPANY, °%*°ixuz® Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian Gray Motors, Ltd., 5{4 River Front St., Walkerville, Ont. 
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When a grove of fine trees is allowed to fall into 
decay and the trees die, there is an enormous cash 
shade and loss to theowner. The modernscience of tree surgery 

engraving renders it unnecessary for such losses to be incurred. 
” | The services of expert tree surgeons cost but a trifle 
of what their work will save the owners of trees. 


hundred dollars to | 
at the left 


It would cost at least five 
plant the grounds shown in the picture 
with trees large enough to give the 
beauty afforded by those seen in the 
to the right—according to a leading ‘‘ big tree 
nurseryman of this country 


es 


It is false economy to let trees die; real economy 
to save them 


in Davey worked out the science of tree 


Trees have a known money value, therefore, and it 
increases year by year 


Two estates near sure 


an eastern city were placed on 
rO They were equ: ally well 
of the same 


the market no ' 
located and th ements were 
type. One ice had on it between two aan three 
hundred fine old trees, however, while the other 
y bare except of small trees 


Te 


was comparativel 
cently planted 


The estate with the large trees sold for $25,000 


Jol 
gery. It is taught only in the Davey Institute of 
» Surgery. Only the trained men of this om- 
y practice it properly, and with the backing of 
‘ iness organization which guarantees the qual- 
ity of the w and protects the public against 
imposition 


c 
rk 


Davey tree experts are now at work from the Missouri 





River Eastward 


more than the other 


| 


Write us how many trees you have, what kinds and where located 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., INc., 485 Sumach St., KENT, OHIO 
(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery) 











The Pruden System Portable Fireproof 
A Pruden Unit-Built Home Garage will quickly pay Garage 


—~ for itself in the rent it saves. Keeps your auto handy —satfe 
from fire, weather and vandalism. Made of interlocking units 

No framing whatever required. Set up in one or two days by yourself or inexperienced 

Never Costs More, often less than wood. Ideal cottages, hunting lodges, 


| of beavy galvanized steel. 
help. Extremely strong and durable. 
boat houses, work shops, etc., are quickly set up by the Pruden System of Portable Fireproof Construction, 
Send for Catalog, giving full particulars of building in which you areinterested. Please write today. 


THE METAL SHELTER COMPANY 5-29 West Water St. St. Paul, | Minn. 


_Bosk for Boys| Wok WORKSHOP. 


EQUIP- ¢ 
YOUR PED 
With outfits of Barnes Wood and Metal Working 

Ga 


aa FOOT POWER - 








Haiper’ s Outdoor Book for Boys | 
By JOSEPH H. ADAMS 

practical book with clear d ons how to make 

ds of outdoor things lil vindmills, 

ats, tree-] 

ating, fis! 


Ay 
all kin 
ice bo 
of boa 


ire 


ac oe Ser noe e steam power, bott juality 
t Tt y plet ine of s 
le. Have t est twenty yez 


alo 


that us 
, etc., s det ailed descripti t 

r 
hing, and cam; Illustrated. $1.75. for cat 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. | .W. F. & JOHN BARNES Co., 




















et Fe “SWAN SAFETY” 


i cannnnnEEReEEE 
zz! Fountpen 
supposition or conjecture, but long 


Is not a matter of 

positive and undeniable. The ‘‘Swan” possesses features that 

that no other pen can boast of. The patent ladder feed 

without interruption, and the screw- down cap that makes 

in one fountpen only—the ‘‘SWAN.” For sale by all stationers 
Write for illustrated price lis’. Catalogue free on request. 


Prices, $2.50, $3.50, $4.50, $5.00, and up to $50.00 


209 State Street, Chicago MABIE, TODD & co. 17 Maiden Lane, 


124 York Street, Toront High Holborn, 
S 


2 595 > Kuby St., Rockford, Tils. 
Superiority. : 
oO . 


since it has been 
make for this 
that supplies the 
leaking impossible 
and jewelers. 


accepted as 
superiority, 
ink evenly 
are found 








New Vork 
I n 


79-8 nd 


Manchester Brussels Paris ney 
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Write to our nearest office for Catalogue H 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


35 WARREN Street, New York 
) FRANKLIN StreET, Boston 
234 West Craic Street, Montreat, P. Q 


F 
boss 


17 West Kinzie Srreetr, CuircaGo 
40 Nortn 77TH Street, Pura 
22 Pitt Street, Sypney, N. S. W. 














She Did It With JAP-A-LAC 


Her porch chairs lost their varnish and the wood showed through in spots; 
She noticed the enamel had chipped off the children’s cots. 

The benches in the garden had all faded in the rain, 

So she painted them with JaP-a-Lac and now they’re new again. 





THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Ontario 
New York—BRANCHES—Chicago 


The Jenkins Automatic Air \ Valve | 


toy Re  Fire- -Fighters and Their Pets 

















r ~ 

device for the 4 moval of ai fr = me By ALFRED M. DOWNES 

ofthe peresite th ste ara This book tells of brave firemen and great fires, hair 

tt ntire capacity breadth escapes and heroic rescues, and describes the pet 

— mpenes tur eset ‘ mascots of the fire companies, such as dogs or cats or 
Send for new tllustrated folder monkeys 


mailed free on request. 


"Illustrated. $1.50 
ne Br 


New York, itoston, Philadelphia, Chienge | HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 








Let us HELP YOU with your “ae 









the words 

Color Scheme Dexter 

Whether your house is half-timbered, shingled all over or rough clap- Brothers 

boarded, it should harmonize with its surroundings as well as being artistic English 

in itself. Our miniature stained shingles will enable you to decide, right on Shingle 
the ground, which colors are best. hy 


Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stains we a 


every 
do more than beautify—they protect, adding years to the life of the wood barrel 
And. t! ve colors will not fade The secret lies in the use of the best English keg and 
ground colors mixed in linseed and our own Dexter preservative otis. bo 


Write for booklet and sample miniature shingles TODAY. 























Dexter Brothers Co., 124 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 4 
Branches : 1123 Broadway, N. |. 218 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of Petrifax Cement Coating 

AGENTS: H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago. F. H. McDonald, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. F. T. Crowe Co., Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Wash 
and Portland, Ore. Carolina Portland Cement Co., Birmingham and 
Mortgomery, Ala., lacksonville, Fla., Charleston. S. C., New Or 
leans, La. F. S. Coombs, Halifax. N.S. E. B. Totten, Security 
Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. M. D. Francis, Atlanta, Ga. Sherman Kim 
bal, San Francisco, Cal. AND DEALERS 
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$19.50 
BRASS BED 
On Approval. Freight Paid 
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30 Years Here 











Penn Yan, N.Y., 
June 25, 1910 
oor & Co, 


his_beautif ssive 4 Genuine Messrs. a 
, Direct to yeu for €19.50., Gentlemen: 
it On Approval and nae pay t point 
pind paths oh 3 pe Bat nae bps . Mattress 1b. 1g 


just thirty years ago (1880) 
is still in use in my house, 
ar qc : 4 apparently in as good con- 

a om arcs tfrom the  W rnit ‘ er dition as when new. 

I greatly prefer it in every 
way to the very best of hair 
mattresses, 

P. P. Curtis. 


Brase Red, 
Thirty years of satisfac- 
tory service is pretty 
good evidence of 
Ostermoor 

quality 


Bed with gua 


if you don’t find this Bed superior to beds sold else- 
where at double our prices, send it back at our expe J 
and we will refund your money. Itisaf size double a. 

4 ft. 6 in. wid 4 th he 


Ss it right t fir 





r 
gt rs | et eled far 
Rapids to save mone i get } e 
e benefit of th 
e 1 nst e P ertfoite ‘of 186 
peges. t ntains red plates ei artist f ms in 
nd Repl H 
styles of =~ le fur rniture 
We will se nd ‘this © laborate beck, 
enclose 25 cer » show yor nt st 


and 
= Mattress 
and There are thousands of Ostermoors 


from five to fifty years old in use today 
that are as soft and comfortable as when 


g it 
get the benefit of higt 


Any Grand Rapids Bank 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 


new. Ostermoor is the only mattress that 


85-97 Ionia Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











MAKE PHOTO. ®Y 2. easy, secret 


process. ‘No’ talent 


PILLOWTOPS and — beamed a 
POSTCARDS ng. Big 


will orcam offer you such evidence of serv- 
ice. If you want Ostermoor Service and 
Ostermoor Com fort, insist on getting the 
one mattress that is* “built—not stuffed.’’ 


144-Page Book and Samples Free 


It’s easy to get a real Ostermoor, They are not 


for sale generally— but there is usually one live 
merchant in every town who sellsthem, Write us 
and we will give you his name. 

Don’t waste your time looking for substitutes— 
appearances count for little. If you can not find 
Ostermoors at your dealer's, we will send you one 
by express the day your check is received. Money 
back if you want it. Anyway, send a postal for the 
book. 

OSTERMOOR & CO. 
109 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd, 


dark-room, no toning. Big 
Y 0 U RS E L F A ~vl free particulars. 
H. R. VALLANCE CO., Elkhart, Ind. 
Michigan epee Launch ‘*96 


et ith 
engine. read 
to run, 18, 20, 
27-foot boats a 
P pportionate 
prices. Equippec 
with famone De- r 
troit 2-cycle En-§ 
gines, simplestfee 
made—only 3 moving parts. The ble. 
Fitted with air- tight compartments. Ne se. Orders 
filled day receive Free catalog. Steel Rowboats, $20. (104) 
Michigan Steel oat Co., 13 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Mattresses Cost 

Express Prepaid 

Best bive and white 
ticking 


4" 6" wide, 45 Ibs 
$15. 


launch. Non- 


In two parts, 5ix 
extra. 


HER MEMORY BOOK) Bpeitisct x 


: more 
Designed by Helen Hayes French mereerize:! 
A daintily illustrated volut for record Art wills, $3.01 
mote 
ing memorie ich gir ve to Kee; 
Sepia, S wt Box), £ 


HARPER 8 BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 
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We Have a Standard 


The many advertisers in the New York City Surface 
Cars have a very certain responsibility. They are before 
the public all the time. Their products must live up to 
what they say about them, They have a reputation to 
maintain—and the public expects them to maintain it. 

It would be business hari-kari for these advertisers to 
deviate one iota from their standard of quality. The best 
proof that they don’t is that they keep on adv ertising and 
keep on increasing their business. 


The advertisers make good. The public buys. It’s 
good company to be in. 


We have the exclusive control and sale of the adv ertising 
space in the 


New York City Surface Cars 


Borough of Manhattan 
Borough of Bronx 
Fifth Avenue Busses 


Study the Cards— 
We Have a Standard 


New York City Car 
Advertising Company 


225 Fifth Avenue 


__Jl 
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. ‘é ” 
Travels of the First “Homo- ROW = 
Toned Haddorff Piano L MMOCK 
i 
| PIANO TRAVELS MUGH. IN TEN: YEARS? 
; 
| From factory to dealer’s*store — six months’. 
j gonna coeee weddings, gice clubs, theatri- 
j SE gk for a aval by a peivate family —s cold: 
‘Winter im # country church—another year of rentals For Verandas, Porches, Lawns 
a summer.a Seeeetcee hows in the dealer's 4 ° 
ears wandering is the record of the | d Th P f C h 
3 : wano. Experts today pronounce its / ndoors. erer ect ouc 
[pee : y pure and even. ! a 
: —— “ for Outdoor Sleeping. 
HADDORFF [he question of selecting the 
The Piano with the ‘’ Homo'’- Vibrating Sounding Board best hammock isS a very simple 
BOARD specially made to give each note complete wealth one: 
A of tone. This is the “ Homo"’-tone, meaning even tone ° 
throughout. You must hear this tone at your dealer's. If . = 
‘ he does not have the HADDoRFY, let us tell you who has. We originated bed hammocks for houses 
Write for dealer's name and “ Homo"’-tone folder. nearly 40 years ago, modify ing and improv- 
HADDORFF PIANO COMPANY ing those we made for the U. S. Navy. 
8 ) 
2 Grands, Uprights, Player-Pianos— Rockford, ITlinois. . : 
~ \ We have constantly strengthened and bettered 
+ — every point. Today we use 21-ounce ¢to the sq 
W > yd.), whereas most hammocks use 12-ounce or 
rite for Our Free Book on | even 8-ounce duck. We use an extra heavy sew- 
| ing thread, which can be worked only by large, 
fri r low-speed sewing machines The long canvas 
ome e€ rige a ion bed is in two strips, sewn together, and this long, 
double seam prevents stretching of the canva 
This book eg ea : The sewing of this long seam requir¢ killed 
ng Bye sailmakers, but it results ina durability whicl 
new the poor from doubly and trebly justifies the slight extra cost 
the good, how to keep We guarantee our Khaki absolutely permanent 
down ice bills, how to and not to soil the most delicate gown F 
pee dhe apt pdines Not one penny is expended for useless show 
lots of things you should in the Rowe Hammock It is mad r} and 
know before buying any is as ine aeoeeee as a rightly made hammock can 
aa ey be. When you see a cheaper priced hammock 
It also tells all about you can always find the explanation in tl 
na Mearee” with omission of some quality that is vital dur 
food compartment , —us Ss ohter « is. Or some im 
te hy - _ sieun a Always sold DIRECT bility usually it i lighter « anvas, 01 m i 
hk aulimantaae’ , and at Factory Prices. portant bracing or sewing that is skimped You 
White “Pore slain Ware. Cash or Monthly Payments. probably will not notice the difference until yu 
yver an inch thick, with ever rner rounded—no cracks or have used the hammock a month or so, but 
+9 crevices at.y where, and as easy to keep clean as a chir 1a bo wl. will surely tell. If you want a lasting, al 
satisfactory hammock, your only course is to buy 
e the Rowe. 
fonroe Don’t buy a hammock without first writing u 
A very few first-class stores are licensed to sell 
he ** Mon- our hammocks If they are. not conveniently 
roe”’ ex é it “ise! und in situated, you should buy direct from u We pre 
a Srgs rity of the best homes. pay delivery charges and ship, carefully packed, 
aa 4 “Monroe ” A. ise - ready for hanging. 
Prepaid ir liberal trial offer, Freight Write for Descriptive Booklet 
Easy Vevments. ,We are = ing a and prices of different styles and size 
racica ‘ey arture hi year fror ur 
rule f allca N rder, and se 1) the Small silk name-labei ery Rowe Hammock 
“Monroe” yn r liberal credit terms 
to « lesiring t 1y that way. W Sailmakers 
J " say ro Send Monroe ~~ My a postal E. Rs RO E & SON, Inc., : Ship Chandlers 
a ‘ vai iad 433 Wharf St. GLOUCESTER, Mass. 
Monroe Refrigerator a Station D, Lockland, Ohio 
When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Magazine. 
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Summer Footwear for Crecsien Feet 
One of our specialties is well-made footwear that aids the symmetrical development of growing 
feet. Our summer footwear is light, strong, flexible—all leathers, correct styles and exact fit in 


Young Men’s and Boys’ Oxfords and High Cut Shoes, Outing and Athletic 
Shoes, High and Low Cut Shoes and Ties for Misses and Growing Girls. 
Children's Dress and Walking Shoes. Infants’ Ankle Ties and Bootees. 
“Best’’ Remedial Shoes for Falling Arch, Weak Ankles and Bow-legs. 
WRITE FOR OUR SUMMER CATALOGUE, fully illustrated, and allows wide range of choic 
selection of all the summer needs of Juniors, Children and Infants. 
Our Lone Distanct —_ ‘PING SERVICE makes ordering by mail as 
satisfactory as a visit to the store. Please address Dept. 6 


Outfitters for the Young 


D e 81 & Co. Fifth Avenue at 35th Street, New York 
OTEL L KIMB/ \EL 


for the 








THE MECCA 


for 


MOTORISTS 











Vi; A MoperRn METROPOLITAN HOTEL 
ey ’ Unexcelled in New Engiand 


» Affording 500 Guests Every 


23 COMFORT, CONVENIENCE and SAFETY 
wy 


In a restful environment, a minute from everywhere. 





Send for Booklet C. W. M. KIMBALL, Managing Director. 
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Aazata Magid 
Silk Gloves 


have guaranteed 
finger tips, which in- 
sure wear. 
Niagara Maid are the 
best and cheapest when quality 
and wear are considered. 
Niagara Maid Silk 
Underwear is a dainty ne- 
cessity for the particular 
woman as well as the 
economical woman. 
Niagara Maid 
Glove-Silk Ho- 
siery and Scarfs 
are in every 
way up to the 
Niagara 
standard. 











BARBOUR’S 
LINEN THREAD 









has stood the test of one hun- 
dred and twenty-six years. 







Users of Thread will study their own interests by 
insisting upon having 


BARBOUR’S 
LINEN THREAD 


Made Since 1784 
AVOID cheap cotton thread branded “Linen Finish.” 
























Niagara 
Maid 

i } Underwear * 
i isa , 





dainty 
economy 







Ask your dealer or write us 
. for information. 
NIAGARA SILK MILLS 

Dept. H North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 























| BARBOUR’S 
Cunt | F. D. A. LINEN 


Y An \ \\ ELEPHANT 
IDs oo A NEW CROCHET THREAD 
a hn hy nf — 


of superior quality with higher lustre than has before 
in Mtece wa 
‘THE finest toilet brushes made—being made of the best been given Flax Thread. Possessing the lustre of silk, 
* bristles” and “*backs’’ procurable, put together by the most yet retains all the merits of Linen Thread. 
skilled labor, in an absolutely clean and sanitary factory, the 


largest and most complete in the world. Obtainablein hun- Purchase of your local dealer 


dreds of styles and sizes, realebony, bone pearl, ivory, for the i 
hair, teeth, face, hands, etc. If not at your dealer’s write us, Nos. 18 oP. 150 White 
E. DUPONT & OO. De eg a! Sample Card Upon Application 


wet Oriceraawessase \\N TT P00 | THE LINEN THREAD CO. 


Lace Work Dep’t, 96-98 Franklin Street, New York 




















No Metal Touches the Skin 


pl [iY BS | he 


“\ The New Form , ‘ 
of the Old Favorite COE everynhere 
| 3 « | 





Pioneer Suspender Co. Philadelphia 
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To Ten Advertisers 


()CCASIONALLY an advertiser spending $100,000 to 

500,000 a year wants to get our service, but denies him- 
self because he does not want to break the agency connec- 
tion he has. His agency service takes him to a certain 
point. Mahin service will carry him still further—very 
much further in sales and advertising work. 


AHIN Counsel and Analysis of 
N manufacturing, marketing and 

consuming conditions enables 
him to realize the maximum efficiency 
out of the maximum possibilities of 
his products. 

This need not be argued; it will 
be demonstrated. 

Our organization is such that care- 
ful, conscientious, expert advice and 
service is rendered not by individuals, 
but institutionally. 

A customer of ours draws upon the 
entire organization; not upononeman. 

We will be advertising counsel for 
ten advertisers who spend from 
$100,000 to $500,000 per year, and 
who for some reasons, that are good 
and sufficient to themselves, do not 
wish to disturb their present agency 
connections, 

We will do this for a price—to be 
determined after we have analyzed 
the situation and its needs. 

Many large advertisers, tied up with 
placing agencies, wish they might buy 
our service and counsel. To ten of 


these advertisers we are prepared to 
supply our advice and work on selling 
and advertising campaigns, without 
detriment to their present agency 
connections. 

The phases of service to be covered 
necessarily must be determined in con- 
ference. ‘Through long-continued, 
successful experience in every phase of 
sales and advertising work, and in 
every branch of advertising, we are 
competent to give the right, unprej- 
udiced advice on every problem con- 
nected with the use of newspaper, 
magazine, farm paper, billboard, street 
car, painted wall and other space. 
This, we believe, is distinctive with us. 

The poinc is that ten large advertis- 
ers may not only supply their present 
lack but vastly increase their present 
results by utilizing the advantages we 
offer. 

This must be individual, distinctive 
service based upon circumstances and 
conditions. 

We do not generalize in anything; 
we specialize with each customer. 


There are several times ten big advertisers who would want our 
service if they knew what we have to offer. Only ten are desired 
now. They know what they lack; we know, too. We believe 
we will be retained by at least five of them within a month. 


Wire or write us for a confidential appointment at your office, or ours. 


MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 


JOHN LEE MAHIN, President WM. H. RANKIN, Vice-President H. A. GROTH, Secretary 


839-889 American Trust Building 
76 West Monroe Street Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine, Farm Paper, Trade Paper, Street Car and Outdoor Advertising 
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Ghe ‘a Mf ve 


Groltbateatmueuntye 


L ook ys the name PA R S onevery Ga rier 


25-50¢e 


Important to YOU Who Expect 
To Build or Make Alterations 








q When planning to build, you will find it of grants alue to 


first make a carefu |e rsonal study of the illustrations of 

houses, etc., that have be designed and built be a number 
of leading pens anc it i earn their ideas aan the 
best interior : ent and tl st appropriate furnishings. 
THIS IM PORT ANI INFOR ATION, which would greatly 
aid you in deciding about your own building plans, when you 
take them up with your own arc tect and builder, can easily be 


obiained from the several hundred beautifully illustrated ex 
terior and interior designs in 


Che Architectural Record 


The National ries for Architects, Owners and Builders 


In the Architectu ra Record which is invaluable to those we expect to 
i r make eratior there are s llustrated and describe i the 
num us building-specialties that add very much the comfort, con 
venience oa value f the modern home wit t materially increasing the 
initial cost Thi nfor n st re SAVE YOU HUNDREDS 
and issibly THOUSANT SS OF DOLLARS 
You st ald not niss seeing Fet Mar., Apr., June and July numbers; 
and athe gh the regular price is $ we make SPFCIAI OFFER 
of $1 for the entire set f six, f y rder bef Feb. and Mar 
copies are all sold. Send your order i rrow may be too late 
prageees SEND THIS COUPON WITH $1. 00, TO-DAY 
Architectural Record, 12 i Annex, New York: 
For enclosed $1.00, ma ¥ Mar Apr., May, June and July num- 
bers, as per SPECIAL OFFER in Harper's 
Wem. 6 te 8 8 
Address. . 1 «+ + + 
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The JOHN M.CRAPO Linen Store 


ESTABLISHED 1800 





REGISTEKED 


Dress Linens for Gowns 


In white and a variety of pure vegetable- 
dyed colorings 


Hand-Embroidered Lingerie 


Imported 3 and 4 piece sets 


Towels 


Scalloped, Fringed and Hemstitched, 
13% to 32 inches wide 


Italian Laces for Trimming, 
Insertion and Edge 


Linen Embroidery Thread 


White and colors: vegetable dyes 


The JOHN M.CRAPO Linen Store 


431 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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@ There is a big manufacturer of auto- 6 
mobiles in Cleveland—a man of ideas. 


Cr 

@ He tried a way to find out for him- Tite 
self what kind of advertising of auto- as. 
mobiles was worth while. 

@So he had letters wr'tten to the | Trade 
thousands of his customers who had & 
bought his automobiles, and asked them eA 


what magazines they read. 





Most of them said Harper’s Magazine. 


€ Then another big firm that made auto- 
mobiles—this was an Indianapolis firm — 
tried the same plan with their great list 
of purchasers. 








@ And with their customers it was the 
same—HARPER’S led all. 


@ Most people who read Harper’s 
Magazine regularly have money 
enough to buy an automobile. 


We'll tell you the names of the auto- 
mobile firms if you want to know 
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Fine Table Glassware is coming in again. The kind that graced 
the tables of your great-grandmothers. The same shapes—but daintier—better 
glass, too—of greater strength—pure and limpid as crystal. Diamond H Glass- 


ware is just as serviceable as porcelain, yet shows by its sparkling brilliancy 
the care and attention given it. 


Costs but little more than the ordinary kind 
Dainty enough to lend a touch of refinement to the most resplendent board, yet 
sturdy enough for every day. While Diamond H Glassware is the best that 
can be made: quality and endurance considered, it is the cheapest you can buy. 

Ask your dealer for the kind with the Diamond 
H trade mark on the underside of every piece. 


Manufactured exclusively by A. H. HEISEY & COMPANY, Newark, Ohio, U.S. A 








Codfish 
Balls 


Fish 
Hash 


Creamed 
Fish 


Rese 


Chowder 


CONVENIENT ECONOMICAL 


You ‘Ww ll find 


Burnham & Morrill 
Fish Flakes 


a revelation for making many dainty fish dishes. Grocers everywhere sell Bumham & Morrill 
Really fresh Codfish—cooked—amildly salted Fish Flakes—or send toc. and a regular toc. 
a few hours after taken from the ocean—imme tin will be sent you. It costs us 18c. to do 
diately packed in our new sanitary parchment-_ this, but we want every housewife to know 
lined—extra coated tins—no solder—no acid Burnham & Morrill Fisk Flakes at once. 
—no waste—no spoilage—ready for instant use. 10c. and 15c. sizes (Except in Far West) 
Book of Special Recipes Free 
BURNHAM & MORRILL CO., - Portland, Me., U. S. A. 
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“Professor Williams has managed to make what I heretofore con- 


sidered ‘rather dry subjects’ so very interesting, has explained the dif- 
ferent stages of science in so simple and concise a manner, as to make it 
very intelligible and entertaining to the average reader.’—From the mana- 
ager of a Kansas City business house who bought “A History of Science.” 


A HISTORY 
OF SCIENCE 


By Henry Smith Williams, m.p., LL.p. 


























haat (nM ram, 


OTHING like it has ever before been attempted. These eleven volumes 


open the eyes of the reader to a new and thorough understanding of 

the past and give him a better comprehension of the great realities of 
the present. Here is the opportunity for the busy man to clear away his hazy 
ideas about science, to acquire a practical knowledge of the subject in its many 
branches, and to read a most interesting story. It is a clear and fluent record 
a true story that is as marvellous as any 
glittering legend or dazzling myth. In fact, it is the 


STORY or MODERN MAGIC 


4 H EE BOOKS— l| ; Six new volumes have been added to the original 
| five—making the work NOW COMPLETE in 
eleven volumes. 

e 1] Phe early volumes tel] the story of the growth 
\ eleven magnificent volumes. They are || of knowledge—the development of the fund mental 

\._ permanently bound in dark-green || Principles of science in all its departments. 
/ : ‘ But there is another story, a sequel as it were, 

\._ cloth, with gold lettering, and 


till more fascinating in its wonders, the story of 
HARPER & _s fully illustrated with por- how man has used this very knowledge gleaned from 
BROTHERS h\ 


nature to accomplish her conquest and make her 
Franklin Sa. subservient to his will, how he has applied this sci 


of the growth of human knowledge 











“A History of Science ” is published in 


traits of famous scien- 











New York City ~*~ tists, diagrams, fac- entific know ledge to the problems of every-day lite 
I ‘ ne . and the pursuit of happiness—the story of applied 
s —_ simuies ctures : ‘ ° ‘ ‘ - . 
ee imiles, Pp ts science, This story is told in these six additional 
> At age i ty ect to ten of scientihc volumes. 

lays’ approv I agr send y 

22.00 th for eleven months, if apparatus, 

- ; ne M etc. “T wish to say from the standpoint of the general 
reader that I have read nothing so interesting for a 
long time.”—From a Nebraska tanker who bought 

Name “A History of Science.” 

\ | 

Addeest \ ' HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


A Gentes of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent you upon request 
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You Ask: Why SHOULD You Buy and Use 


“White House Coffee? 


THAT’S EASY 4 
“White House” is the very finest Coffee ever offered to ‘ 

















the public. . 

gee 52 ee Se aT PCIE — even 
approaches it in ection of quality. 

No other Coffee — anywhere — has such a splendid rec- 
ord for uniformity. = 

No other Coffee is so economical to use — on account of 
its full strength and honest purity. | 


We emphasize the fact that “‘White House” Coffee does not come in contact with obnoxious 
odors, or dust and disease germs, in the processes of preparing it for market, and is Sure to reach 
the consumer in superb condition, for we pack it in air-tight, closely sealed, one, two, and three 
pound tins at our establishment,—the finest coffee factory in the world, where it is 
roasted and blended under the most PERFECT SANITARY CONDITIONS, automatic machinery 
controlling the operations from the bag of import to the commercial packagesi in which it is sent out. 
’ Your grocer has it or can get it for you. 


IT SUITS WHEN OTHERS DISAPPOINT 











Dwinell-Wright Co., Principal Coffee Roasters, Boston & Chicago 

















+ KSSesSSeee See SeSGeGSGaeGGZacnaeenoaononcece & @eeeeqes 


DURING 1910, 2,623,412 CHICLETS WERE SOLD EACH DAY & 


’ Chiclets 
” The Bainty 

ea nin Cobered 
Smncer Candp Coated 
Recredetewsggerianch- © Shewing Gum 
eons, teas, dinners, card par- 


ties. The only che ‘wing gum that ever received the unqualified 
sanction of best society. It’s the peppermint—the ¢rue mint. 













«9 
Ae Ge e8eeeGeeeeeese' 


vhiclets 


mam For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
4 5¢ the Ounce and in 5¢,/0¢ and 25¢ Packets 

SEN-SEN CHICLET COMPANY .merrorouran tower, New York 

Cea 2 SOSH SSSSSSSSSSS8 228888 -). 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 
made a greater percentage 
of increase in automobile 
advertising in 1910 than 
any periodical in America. 


Why? 


Because it paid the 
advertisers! 
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The Ice Shows How the Cold Air Circulates 7 


Moist Cold and Dry Cold are, from the standpoint of perfect refrigeration, almost as 
widely dissimilar as are zero and summer-heat; because moisture is a deteriorant and 








a medium of interchange for the flavors or aromas of everything it envelops. 
Dry Cold is nature’s most perfect preservative. It kee ps perishable things pure, 

sweet and wholesome for an indefinite time, maintains their natural condition and 

confines within them every partick 

of their natural flavor. 





McCray Refrigerators 


/ exclude the h me confine the cold and keep it dry, 





clear, and free from moisture. 





' .  — 8 . ° 
, ' . The outside - at-excluding case is separated from 
the inside cold-confining case by a wall that is not 

g 
affected by either heat or cold one reason why 
y 
| McCray Refrigerators are used in the better class of 
‘ | residences, clubs, hotels and by the United States 
yi Government. 

} Jj Write for the particular book in which you are interested: 
: i No. A. H. Built-to-order for Residences, No. 87 Regular Mod- 
; ] elsfor Residences, No. 48 for Hotels, Clubs and Institutions, 
iF 1 No. 72 for Floris ts, No. vier Gectane, tie. 59 for Meat Markets. 


|| McCray Refrigerator Compan 
y g pany 
275 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 


Display Rooms and Agencies in all Principal Cities 
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11-inch 
Pane! Plate 












Design 
. . Patented 

Beautiful Silverware 

: like a beautiful child, never fails to win admirae ae 

tion. Every little one may not be blessed with The Artistic Choice 

beauty, but this cannot Ge said of Silver when among fine modern tableware is 

Cleaned and Polished R 


~<C Hawkes Glass 





~ON Cut. Engraved. 
eLEC! o In the quality of co/or and in the deli- 
)j - POLISH cacy of carving, upon which the decora- 
Wwe ww: 2 rlace > > . wh © tlec’’ 
All tarnish is quickly removed, and its “complexion’’ made tive \ alue of glass depends, Haw kes 
brighte d e 4 ~ h y Electro Silicon 7< 1ot1 stra * 
anon ele ood mesma pcp i Ta it is effec- shows distinctiv e beauty . 


tive. Over forty years the standard. Send address for At the best dealers. No piece without this trade- 


FREE SAMPLE mark engraved onitis genuine. If your dealer 


Or 15c. in stamps for full sized box post vale. does not Se 1l Hawkes Cut Glass, write us for 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New Y« address of one who does. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists enh T. G. HAWKES & CO., Corning, N. Y 
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Gticura 
Soap ¢ 


Encourage the Cutt- 
cura Soap Habit 
Among Children 


More than a_ generation of 

mothers have found no soap so 
well suited for cleansing and pre- 
serving the skin and hair as Cuti- 
cura Soap. Its absolute purity 
and refreshing fragrance alone are 
enough to recommend it above 
ordinary skin soaps, but there is 
added to these qualities a delicate 
yet effective medication, derived 
from Cuticura Ointment, which 
renders it invaluable in overcom- 
ing a tendency to distressing erup- 
tions, and in promoting a normal 
condition of skin and hair health, 
among infants and children. 
Sold throughout the world, with depots in all world 
centers, ~London, 27, Charterhouse 8q.; Paris, 10, 
Chaussee d'Antin; Boston, U.S, A., Potter Drug & 
Chem. Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave. 


es” Free, from Boston or London depots, a sample 
of Cuticura Soap and Ointment, with 32-p. booklet. 





Trade Mark 


Buy a cake of your 
favorite toilet soap, 
and then buy a cake of 


Mennen’s 


(Borated) 


Skin Soap 


Put the twoon your dresser 
use them alternately and 
in a week you will know 
which you prefer and 
why Mennen’s is con- 
stantly growing in favor. 
At all druggists, or mailed on 


receipt of 25 cents postpaid. 
Sample r ae ents in stamps. 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N.J. 














PATON cama eon suit et all, IFN cnet 








er) | 


ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE 


> Shake [nto Your Shoes 


Allen's Foot ~Ease, theantiseptic powder 
for the feet. It relieves painful, swollen, 
smarting, tender, nervous feet, and instantly 
takes the sting out of corns and bunions. It’s 
the greatest comfort discovery of the 
age. Allen’s Foot—Ease makes tight-fitting 
or new shoes feel easy. It is a certain relief 
for ingrowing nails, sweating, callous and 
tired, aching feet. We have over 30,000 
, testimonials. TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold 
everywhere 25c. Do not accept any sub- 
stitute. Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 


FRE TRIAL PACKAGE 
"In oe. sent by mail. Address, 
use Allen’ 

Feot-Ease,” ALLEN 8S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 


























Borrien AT THE SPRINGS, BuDA PEST, HUNGARY. 
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“Coming events cast their shadows before” 
Health, Good Digestion and Pleasure in store 


| MhileRock - 


“The World’s Best Table Water” 
Put up Only in NEW Sterilized Bottles 


i penn E 


ne ll LD 





el “THE STAR” _ My Book “Health 
\ Asbestos Pad Character and Beauty”’ 


f : For Dinin * 
° It tells how over 


fables |Is Free 19.000 
















women 
| have regained health and 
perfect figures ini the privacy 
of their own homes by follow 
ing the simple directions | 
send by mail. 
It shows that it is not né 
| cessary to use drugs or medi 
| ’ cines to be str ng, robust 
' | and attractively healthful. 
' | If you are too fat o1 too 
' + A . ~ | 
thin, nervous and unstrung, 
ut é | tell me about your case in 
knes W ass r m confidence, If,after studying 
} € with } ; 
‘ ; | yourconditioncarefully,Ifind 
P und , , 
. &, my work is not tforyou, Iw 
~€ 
Pa es i to « ate you t \ ne 
t iy away when not in use Iv free } " t how t 
Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats of same a SS anda 1 rrectly at 
materials, size § 18 inches, round, square, | tains other information of vital interest to women 
or oval. Write for it now If you do not need me, you may | 
Ask your dealer to show vo the STAR Pad able t he a ear friend I have h wondertu 
All Pads and Mats bear ir trade-mark Star experience and I'd like to tell vou al t it 
1 Write for descriptive booklet. 
KERNEY MFG. Co. SUSANNA COCROFT 


248 W. 62nd St. _ CHICAGO, ILL. Dept. 23-L, 624 Michigan Avenue. CHICAGO 


_ -_- 2 - 27%. Ps q — = . *. aea net =——- > a 
P tote .. Se 


BEST : | INKS 
» wW-KMM-HUBER 


, NEW YORK 
The. HARPER PERIODICA LS show actual results in great yariets 


BOSTON CHICAGO i PrIiLACELPHIA ST Louis 
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If you are going to London this Summer you will find 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE GUIDE 


To LONDON 


one of the most useful little books you can possibly carry 
with you, especially if this is your first visit. It contains just 
the most helpful and useful information regarding Hotels, 
Shops, Theatres, Restaurants, and principal places of interest. 
It is small, handy, invaluable. In twelve ‘‘ Walks,’’ you are 


taken about the city by one who knows London, knows 
what Americans want most to know. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE GUIDE 
To PARIS 


By John N. Raphael will be found equally valuable. Mr. 
Raphael knows Paris thoroughly, and briefly outlines the 
most interesting and desirable things to see, tells about the 


Restaurants, Shops, Theatres, etc. Either guide will be sent 
free on request. 


Address Scribner’s International Travel & Shopping Bureau, 
153 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Your attention is also called to the special service rendered Ameri- 
cans in London by this Scribner Bureau. If you will call up our 
London office (Holborn 5849) on your arrival, most desirable 
information and introductions to the best shops, hotels, and 
travel offices in London and Paris will be cheerfully given. 


SCRIBNER’S INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AND SHOPPING BUREAU 
CARE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
NEW YORK, 153-157 FIFTH AVENUE TEMPLE HOUSE, TEMPLE avenue, LONDON, E. C. 
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SARANAC LAKE, N.Y. | Usrva 





G.P.A. for U.S.A., MR. T. KATELEY, G.W.R.,355 Broadway, New York 


to whom please apply for Itinerary of Tours, free literature and 
Illustrated Travel Book ‘“‘ HISTORIC 
price 10 cents. 


all desired information. 


SITES AND SCENES OF ENGLAND” 
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Englands » 
He bre! 1ay ] me 
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G. W. 
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In the Adirondacks 


ike trout, and black ss fishing Ye nae os ason. 
tomobile garages. A resort at ted for auy years asthe | 
e with iGaal <oimate 1 o win healt! Sleeping car 

ice. Booklet. Board of Tr 


EUROPE & ORIENT 


30th Year. L 


Stric 


Exceptional Advan- 
tages. Write for programs. 
Special tours for private parties. 


DR. & MRS. H. S. PAINE, GLENS FALLS, N.Y 


tly first-class. 


England’s Historic 
Sites and Scenes 


The Great Western 
road in the 
historic sites and scenes. 
in London is at Paddington Station 
Gateway” 
dral cities and such famous places as Stratford 


on Avon, Bath, and Oxford are on the 


The 3 Great Routes to London 


/ R. from Fishguard (The Gateway of Europe); 
R. from Plymouth; G. W. R. from Liverpool. 
INGLIS, General Manager 


ns ira | 
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Railway 


the longest rail- 
British Isles 


serves all the principal 
The G.W.R. terminus 
the “ Royal 


to stately Windsor. 15 ancient Cathe- 
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|CLARK’S #2 CRUISE 


Feb. 1, $400 up rhs 71 day All iexpenses. 
5 HIGH "CL ASS ROUND THE WOR D TOURS, 
ee y Sept. to Jan. inclusiv 


F. C. CLARK Times Bide. New York 


=== $260 


| THE TEMPLE Tot xs, & Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS. 


lect 900 ale summer 
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Berkshire Hills 


her malignant 
yrowths, 
standing Establishe ars 


Sanatorium 


institution of mag- 

the United States for the 

of Cancer and 

and benign new 

Conducted by a physician 
i 


lusive treatment 



















For the Scientific and Effective 
reatment o 


Cancer 


Without Resorting to 
Surgical Procedure 
For complete information address 


BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 


- North Adams, Massachusetts 
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RG EAMERICAN 
eo NtheWorld 


. 


TWO DELIGHTFUL CRUISES 


have been arranged with the entire thought in view of comfort, 
enjoyment and health of their guests while enroute. The large 
(17,000 ton) transatlantic Steamship Cleveland has been chosen 
to make this trip of //0 days. Rates $650. and upward, i 


cluding all necessary expenses aboard and ashore. 


Visiting Madeira, Spain, Italy, Egypt ons Canal), 

India, Ceylon, Straits Be naling ava, Philippines, 

China, Japan, Hawaiian Islands and Overland 
American Tour. 

First Cruise leaves New York November 1, 1911. 
Second Cruise leaves San Francisco February 17, 1912. 
All excursions ashore in connection with Hamburg-American 
cruises to all parts of the world are under supervision of the Tow 
ist Department which has the experience of over a quarter of a 

Century— it’s your guerantee. 
Write for Interesting Booklets Giving Full Information 



















































IN THE HEART 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


Where centers commercial activity 
and the attractions that draw  visi- 
tors from every quarter of the globe 


IS ONLY A FEW STEPS FROM 








WHERE CENTERS HOTEL LIFE 
FOR THE BUSINESS MAN, club-like in 


its hospitality. 

FOR THE TOURIST or sight-seeker, lux- 
ury.comfort and entertainment, after the 
day's outing. 

FOR THE FAMILY, home-like environ- 
ments with seclusion or the opportunity 
of experiencing the fascination of public 
gatherings. 

THE HOTEL THAT SATISFIES ITS GUESTs 
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Norway, Spitzbergen, Scotland, Iceland, 
Orkney and Faroe Islands 


TEN CRUISES sailing from HAMBURG daring JUNE, JULYand AUGUST 


No trip to Europe is complete without a visit to the top 
O’ the World. The average cost is about $6.00 per | 
lay. Duration, 13 to 24 days. Cost $62.50 and up- 


Ww ard, including all expenses aboard. 


By the luxurious Twin-Screw Steamers "Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie," "Cincinnati," "Bluecher" and "Meteor". 


PLACES VISITED: Cuxhaven, Leith, (Edinburgh), Kirkwall, (Ork- 
ney Islands), Thorshaven, (Faroe Islands), Odde, Bergen, Gudvan- 
gen, Balholmen, Aalesund, Molde, Maraak, Veblungsnaes, Trondhjem, 
Hellesylt, Oie, Loen, Advent Bay, Bell Sound, (Spitzbergen), North 
Cape, Hammerfest, Lyngen, Tromsoe, Digermulen, Reykjavik, Sneefells- 


Jokull, Staalbierg, Isafjord, Akreyri, Holvarde, Evjatjord 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Broadway, N. Y. 





Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis, San F-ancisco 





~p—' DAILY STBAMERS may: to now-20 


Between CLEVELAND and BUFFALO, FARE $2.50 


The Twin Flyers of the Lakes, “CITY OF ERIE” and “CITY OF BUFFALO.” 















; west rates and through tickets sold to Toledo, De 
The C. & B. Line Steamers are new, fast, and luxuri- Lows ind t i : 
} their appointments, unsurpassed’ for comfort and troit, Mackinac, Adirondack Mountains, Hudson River, 
enience. 1 er the finest offered on the Musk r Lake St. I rence or Sague River ind 
r waters of the United States. all points in the United States and Canad 


Ask your Ticket Agent for Tickets to read via ©. & B. Line, thereby securing the Be at Service at the Lowest Fare. 
DAILY TIME TABLE 
I ve Buffalo (Eastern Standard Time) 9:00 P.M. Leave Cleveland (Ce ntral Standard lime) 8:00 P, M. 
Aveive Olé veland (Cent St rd‘ e) 6:30 A.M. Arrive Buffalo I ) Standard I me) — “a 
Cleveland Wharves 1290 West Lith Street Buffalo Wharves Cor. Ohio and I St 
« f ti A handsome illustrated Booklet will be matted, upon receipt of 5 cents in 
ge tetay Sy Pan wary addeecs the undersigned, a partment ** 


THE CLEVELAND & BUFFALO TRANSIT COMPANY. W. F. HERMAN, G.P.A., Cleveland, Ohio 
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On the East Coast, 


Where the Lion and the 
Leopard are At Home 


and the Elephant, the Hippopot- 
amus, the Rhinoceros, the Tiger ! 


No other part of the world offers so great a variety and 
such vast numbers of great wild beasts. The vast extent of 
unsettled country makes this a wonderful region for hunters. 


The Pal al 


Union- Cade Line 


Enable the 


Circumnavigate Africa 
in Either Direction 


Steamers of the 


Tourist to 





Via W ent Coast—Weekly sailings of Royal Mail 
Steamers from Southampton for Madeira, Cape Town, Port 
Elizabeth, Eas st ion, Natal Intermediate ships leave 
London ar outl pton weekly for Cape Town, Port 
Elizabeth, East London, Natal, calling fortnightly at Ten- 
eriffe, Las Palmas, and Mossel Bay, and monthly at As- 


cension and St. Helena, and proceeding monthly to Beira 


and Mauritius. 





Via East Const ai lis ws from London every four 

weeks (Thursday cae I South nampton following day 
for Natal, via Suez ( alling ut Maseees, Naples, Port 
Said uez, Port Sudan, Ad len, Mombasa, Zanzibar, Mozam- 
bique, Chinde, Beira, and Delagoa Ba; 
THE DELIGHTS OF AN AFRICAN TOUR 
are hundred-fold The v age through the Southern Seas 
on the superb steamers of the Union-Castle Line is a never- 
to-be-forgotten charm and delight In Africa wonderful 
natural | mena unfold on every hand. 

The Vie ctorin Falls, that greatest of all cataracts, 
with a sheer drop of 420 feet. may be reached by either 
West Coast or East Coast service by rail from Cape Town, 
Port Elizabeth, East London, Natal or Beira. 


The Riblie al Ruins of Sheba—sut yposed to be the 
ruin f Solomon's Temple—are only a few miles from 
Victoria wv ile the whole country teems with the remains 
of a prehistoric civilization. 
invited to ad- 


Intending Tourt«t« ond Hunters are 
and through 


dreas, for fall tnformation, Mterature, 
bookings, 


General American Agencies of the Union-Castle Line 


281 Fifth Avenue | 
8-10 Bridge Street; New York 
Donald Currie & Co., Mgrs., 3-4 Fenchurch St., London 











CORONATION 


At London in 
Midni 


Summer Oriental Tour, Egypt, 
some special features of 


COOK'S 70 TOURS TO EUROPE 


They offer great 
de /uxe, also \ 


June 


Land of the ght Sun, with Russia opt 


Holy Land, et« 


routes ind include 
ication Tours at Popular Prices. 


TOURS AROUND THE WORLD 


Seven Tours de Luzse, West, East and Southbound, le 
from August to January. 


TOUR OF SOUTH AMERICA 


A complete Tour leaves July 1. 
CALIFORNIA May, July and August. 
BERMUDA Tours all summer 
Summer Tours to QUEBEC BY SEA, 


variety of 


Tours leaye 


Send for Prograinme desired. 


Tours and Tickets Everywhere. 


THOS.COOK&SON 


NEW YORK: 245 Broadway, Chief 

264 and 558 Fifth Avenue, 
BOSTON, 332 Washington St 
CHICAGO, 226 Souch Clark St 


American Office; 
649 Madison Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA, 137 South Br 

SAN FRANCISCO, 689 Market St. 
MONTREAL, 530 St. Catherine St., W. TORONTO, 65 Yonge St., Et 
140 OFFICES ABROAD Established 1841 


Cook’s Traveller’s Cheques Are Good All Over 
the World 








Bermuda 


$20 UP ROUND TRIP FROM NEW YORK 


Fast Twin-Screw 8S. 8S. “ Bermudian,” 5530 tons, 


sails every Wednesday, 10 a.m. Bilge keels; electric fans; 
wireless telegraphy. Newest, Fastest, and only Steamer 
landing Passengers at the Dock in Bermuda. Under con 


tract with Bermuda and Imperial Governments to carry the 
. 5. and British Mails. 


APRIL AND MAY 


are most delightful months in Bermuda Whole hedges 
of oleanders in bloom. Golf, Tennis, Riding, Boating, Sea 
Bathing, etc. For illustrated pamphiets, apply to 

A. EF. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Sout Agta, Gpebse 8.8. Co., 








Lid., 29 Broadway, New Yor Thos. Son, 245 
roadway, 264 and = Fifth Ave., on York, or any 
Ticket Agent, or QUEBEC 8.8. ©0., Lid., Quebec. 

J 











PROSPECT HOUSE 


Shelter Island Heights, L. I., N. Y. 


Opens June 24th. Cuisine and Service Unsurpassed; Delight 
ful Climate; Pure Water; Matcnless Bays for Sailing; Pictu 
resque Golf Course; Tennis; 
and Palm Garden; Garage 


New York Office: 


and Livery. Booklet. 


1122 Broadway, cor. 25th St. 


Commodious Bathing Pavilion 
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very Through Train and 
every Ocean Steamship 
A 1n the World is carrying a 


=" -“HIARTMANN WARDROBE TRUNK 


4 SS gee ee he is the one adequate steamer 

\ Li " wardrobe trunk. Men's Style carries 5 to 7 

/ » i a i suits of overcoats, according to weight of gar- 
| d ma \ ments, and full equipment of furnishings. Women's 
\ Style carries from 7 to 10 suits or gowns, depend- 

You can live in a trunk ing on weight, with everything needed in hats, shoes, accessories and lingerie 
8, a FS a , as its name implies, permits any woman to enjoy all the 


comforts of closet and dresser while traveling. 
It will carry 10 to 15 suits or gowns, abundant 
lingerie and furnishings, including hats and 
shoes. This wardrobe trunk is only 36 
inches long, but it has all the carrying ca 
pacity of the ordinary 51-inch model. 

We will gladly furnish booklet giving full in 
formation about the Hartmann Specialties, 
and also give you the name of a dealer who 
will supply you. 





Showrooms (no sales) at 9th floor American Woolen 
Building, 18th St. & 4th Ave., New York. 


HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY 
213 Jackson Boulevard, :: Chicago, Ill. 


























THE HOTEL COMPLETE A 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE | | 


“IN THE HEART OF THINGS” 


BROADWAY, 32d and 33d STREETS 
NEW YORK CITY 


, REEMINENT 
be — New York 
Hotels for the ex- 
cellence of its Cui- 
sine, Service and 
Appointment. 
Highest standard of 


accommodations at 






An 
_ | Acceptable 
S Gift Ara 
Traveler 


An uncommon 

, gift for the trav- 
eler, and one sure 
to be appreciated, is Dean’s Bon Voy- 
age Box filled with a special selection 
of Dean’s celebrated Cakes. They will 
keep crisp and fresh and never fail 
to tempt the appetite. Box handsome 





















moderate rates. and substantial, with lock and key. 

One block from Delivered promplly to all steamships 

New Pennsylvania Depot. - Y. Philadelphi 

Baggace Transferred FREE. sailing from New York, Philadelphia 
’ to and from Hotel and Boston. 

Directly McAdoo 

Sented Cosniiinn wh Prices $6, $7, $12, $15, and $20 each. 


all Railroads Mustrated Price List sent on 














request. 
600 ROOMS 400 BATHS 
Rooms and use of Bath, $1.50 and up; Rooms with ° 
private Bath, $2.50 and up. Table d’hote Breakfast, 60c 
HI 
CHAS. TAYLOR, President W.L. GILSON, Vice-Pres. § 628 Fifth Ave., New York 
WALTER CHANDLER, Jr., Manager Established 72 years. 
i eo ~ ‘ iw oe 
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Rock 


Island 


F you've never felt the majesty and 

peace of mountains, drunk deep of 
crystal air, known what sleep means a mile 
above the sea, you should go to Colorado. 
If you've been there youre going again, 
Colorado never surleits. 


And if you re travel-wise you re por via the 
Rock Island Lines, on the deserved y famous 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIMITED 


~—from Chicago every day in the year— 
The most discriminating travelers do. 
The road of Supreme Service and the Train 
without a peer. Transportation at its utmost of 
fastidious comfort. 


A day's journey to remember all your days, upon 
a train that is a veritable surprise of luxurious ap- 

intment. A retinue of servants at your bi dding. 
Beds not berths. Feasts, not meals. 


You may be an experienced traveler, but just for 
the point’s sake, om something you did not 
guess—Victrola recitals. One of the many feat- 
ures that gives the Rocky Mountain Limited 
distinction in all that is supremely best in modern 
journeying. 

Other splendidly uipped, fast trains every 

day from Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, St. 


Joseph. Omaha and ‘oo his for C olorado, 
Yellowstone — Park and ' the Pacific Coast. 


We have illustrated book! lets “that will. make you we 
you were in Col ora do or California. Let me send them 
toyou. L. M. Allen, Pass. Trafic Mgr., 17 La Saile 
Station, Chte. ago, ds, 
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NKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


7 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 





Capital ° - $ 3,000,000 
Surplus and Profits . 6,000,000 
Deposits . ete - 69,000,000 


I. BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Acts as Depositary for the Inactive Accounts and Reserve Funds of Individuals, 


Estates, Corporations, Banks, Municipalities, Churches, Societies and Institutions ; 
paying interest on daily balances. 


Il. TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Acts as Executor and Trustee under Will, Trustee under Deed of Trust, Custo- 
dian of Securities, Escrow Depositary, Guardian and Committee for INDIVIDUALS 
and as Trustee of Mortgages, Registrar of Stocks, Bonds and Notes, Transfer Agent, 


Fiscal Agent, Dividend and Coupon Agent for CORPORATIONS and Depositary under 
Re-organization Agreements. 


Ill. FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Buys and sells Foreign Exchange ; issues Travelers’ Letters of Credit, Commercial 
Letters of Credit, Travelers’ Cheques and Drafts, acceptable in all parts of the world by 
Bankers best known to American Tourists; makes telegraphic payments and cares 
for collection of bonds and coupons payable in foreign countries. 


DIRECTORS 
STEPHEN BAKER, President Bank of JOSEPH B. MARTINDALE, President 
Marhattan Co., N.Y. : Chemical National Bank, New York. 
SAMUEL G. BAYNE, President Seaw GATES W. McGARRAH, President Me- 
. Grand eenel Beak ‘ay. ‘ ite chanics’ & Metals Nat'l Bank, N. Y. 
& Co., Bankers, N.Y. se GEORGE W. PERKINS, New York. 
J AMES. Gc. G ao President Fourth DANIEL E. POMEROY, Vice-President, 
National Bank New York. 
_ a, A c. Cc ONV ERSE, President, WILLIAM H. PORTER, J. P. Morgan & 
Co., Bankers, N. Y. 
THOM AS De WITT CUYLER, Pres- ah “ : a 
ident Commercia! Trust Co., Philadelphia. agri ve G. yee V — resident Lib- 
HE NRY P. DAY ISON, J. P. Morgan & erty National Bank, N. Y. 
Bankers, N. BENJ. STRONG, Jr., Vice-President, 
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kindly mention Harper's Magazine 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 








How One Woman Cleaned Her White Parasol 


“I made a strong suds of Ivory Soap and, with a soft hand brush, I scrubbed the 
upraised parasol with the Ivory Soap suds. I scrubbed hard, rubbing the streaks 
through the center of the sections lengthwise, until all the stains were removed. 
Then I rinsed thoroughly by pouring water over the parasol and ended by sprinkling 
blueing water from a water sprinkler. The parasol, upraised, was placed in the sun to 
dry. The result was delightful. Snowy white and just a little stiff, it iooked like new.” 


Ivory Soap is epee a purposes for which ordinary 
bath, toilet and fine laundry soaps are unsafe and unsatis- 
Soap; but, because of its pur- factory. The cleaning of white 
ity, it can be used for scores of parasols is a case in point. 


Ivory Soap... . 99% Per Cent. Pure 
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When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Magazine. 
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“The American Watch for the American Soldier,” was 
Horace Greeley’s tribute to the Waltham. Waltham watches 
went to the front with our soldiers in the Mexican War 
and again in 1861. And many a veteran still carries the 
Waltham that was with him in action in those stirring days. 


WALTHAM 


was also the watch officially selected by Japan from the 
Western world’s best products, for her late war with Russia. Watches, like 
Soldiers, must remain steady under fire and Waltham watches have proved 
themselves absolutely reliable time-keepers under the severest tests. 

The Waltham of today is a perfect watch for civilian or soldier. All 
improvements and refinements in watch construction in the last half century 
originated at the Waltham works and are embodied in late Waltham models. 

Waltham movements are designed for various service. Wherever stren- 
uous service and sterling accuracy are demanded, the great watch is the 
Waltham Vanguard. In use on all railroads, engineering and survey work. 

**Tts Time You Owned a Waltham.*” 


: Write for booklet describing various Waltham movements. And 
i look for the name on the movement. Your Jeweler will show you. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, - WALTHAM, MASS, 
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Absolutely Pure 
The only baking powder 
made from Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar 


NoAlum, No Lime Phosphate 








The Surest 
Beautifier 
of the 
Complexion 


is the Red Blood of FOO! 
health. 


POSTUM 


the food beverag¢ make > 


Red Blood 


**There’s a Reason” 














| DORCHESTER, MASS. 






Bakers) 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 
a Has a most 
delicious 
flavor. 
Is pure 
and 
healthful. | 
An ideal 
food 


beverage. 


























GENUINE HAS THIS TRADE MARK ON EVERY PACKAGE 


WALTER BAKER & Co.itp. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
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The rapidity of writing with 
Waterman's Ideals is governed 


only by the speed of arm-action. 
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Made for the coarsest or 
finest writing, with the 
ink accurately controlled 
accordingly—fast or slow 


—but always perfectly. i LE i 
The patented Spoon » Se } 
Feed is the Waterman 7 


regulator. Company, 
173 Broadway, 
New York, 
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